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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Thb enoouragiiig leoeptkm of my *' Development 
of the Feding for Nature among the Greeks and 
Romans ** gradually decided me, after some years, 
to carry the subject on to modem times. Enticing 
as it was, I did not shut my eyes to the great 
difficulties of a task ^ose dimensions have daunted 
many a savant since the days of Humboldt's 
dever, terse sketdies of the feeling for Nature in 
di&rent times and peoples. But Üie subject, once 
approached, would not let me go. Its solution 
seemed only possible from the side of historical 
development, not from that of a priori sjrnthesis. 
The almost inexhaustible amount of material, especi- 
ally towards modem times, has often obliged me to 
limit mysdf to tj^pical f <»erunners of the various 
epochs, although, at the same time, I have tried 
not to lose the thread of general development. 
By the addition of the chief phases of landscape, 
painting, and garden craft, I have aimed at giving 
comideteness to the historical picture; but I hold 
that literature, especially poetry, as the most in- 
timate medium of a naticm's feelings, is the chief 
source of inf ormatimi in an enquiry which may 
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▼I PREFACE 

f onn a oontribatioiit not only to the history of 
taste, bat also to the comparative history of 
fiteratore. At a time too when the natural sciences 
are so highly developed, and the cult of Nature is 
so widespread, a book of this kind may perhaps 
daim the interest of that wide drde of educated 
readers to ^om the modem ddi^^t in Nature 
on its many sides makes appeaL And this the 
more, since books are rare which sedc to embrace 
the ^de mental development of the Ifiddle Ages 
and modem times, and are, at the same time, 
intended for and intdligible to all people of 
cultivation. 

The book has been a work of love, and I hope 
it will be read with jdeasure, not only by those 
whose special dmnain it touches, but by all who 
care for the eternal beauties of Nature. To those 
who know my earlier papers in the Prenssiscke 
Jahrbücher, the Zeitschriß für Vergleichende LiUeratm- 
geechichte, and the LiUeratmheilage ies Hamhurg- 
ischen Correspondents, I trust this fuller and more 
connected treatment of the theme will prove 
wdcome. 

ALFRED BIESE. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Natukb in her ever-constant, ever-changing phases 
is indispensable to man, his whole existence depcoids 
xxpoa her, and she influences him in manifold vrays, 
m mind as well as body. 

The physical diaracter of a country is reflected 
in its inhabitants ; the one factor of climate alone 
gives a very different outlook to northerner and 
southerner. But whereas primitive man, to whom 
the darkness of nig^t meant anxiety, dtber feared 
Nature or worshiped her with awe, civilised man 
tries to lift her veil, and through science and art to 
understand her inner and outer oeauty — ^the scientist 
in her laws, the man of religion in her relation to Us 
Creator, the artist in reproducing the impressicms 
die makes upon him. 

Probably it has always been common to healthy 
minds to take some pleasure in her ; but it needs no 
die^t culture of heart and mind to grasp her meaning 
and make it dear to others. Her book Ues open 
before us, but the interpretati(His have been many 
and dissimilar. A &ie statue or a richly-coloured 
picture appeals to all, but only knowledge can appre- 
dateit at its true value and mscover the full meaning 
of the artist. And as with Art, so with Nature. 

For Nature is the greatest artist, thoufi^h dumb 
until man, with his inexpUcable power of putting 
himsdf in her place, trai^erring to her his bodily 
and mental sdi, gives her speecn. 
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Goethe said *man never understands how an- 
thropomorphic he is.* No study, however com- 
prehensive, enables him to overstep human limits, 
or conceive a concrete being, even the highest, 
from a wholly impersonal point of view. His own 
self always remams an encumbering factor. In 
a real sense he only understands himsdf , and hb 
measure for all things is man. To understand the 
world outside him, ne must needs ascribe his own 
attributes to it, must lend his own being to find 
it again. 

Tnis unexplained faculty, or rather inherent 
necessity, which implies at once a power and a limit, 
extends to persons as well as things. The significant 
word sympathy expresses it. To fed a friend's 
grief is to put oneself in his place, think from his 
standpoint and in his mood — ^that is, suffer with him. 
The fear and sympathy which condition the action 
of tragedy depend up<m the same mental process ; 
one's own point of view is shifted to that of another, 
and when the two are in harmonv, and only then, 
the claim of beauty is satisfied, andf aesthetic {deasure 
results. 

By the well-known expression of Greek philosophy, 
* like is only understood hy like,' the Pythae;oreans 
meant that the mathematically trained mind is the 
organ by which the mathematically ccmstructed 
cosmos IS understood. The expression may also 
serve as an aesthetic aphorism. The charm of the 
simplest lyrical song dq>ends upon the hearer^s 
power to put himself in the mood or situation 
described oy the poet, on an interplay between 
subject and object. 

Everjrthing in mental life depends upon this faculty . 
We observe, ponder, feel, because a kmdred vibration 
in the object sets our own fibres in motion. 

*Tou resemble the mind which you under- 
stand.' 

It is a magic bridge from our own mind, making 
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aooess possible to a work of art, an electric current 
conveymg the artistes ideas into oar souls. 

We know how a drama or a song can thrill us 
when our feding vibrates with it ; and that thrill, 
Faust tells us, is tiie best part of man. 

if inventive work in whatever art or science gives 
the purest kind of pleasure. Nature herself seem- 
ing to work through tiie artist, rousing Üiose 
impulses which come to him as revelations, there 
is pleasure also in the passive reception of beauty, 
espedally when we are not content to remain pas- 
sive, but trace out and rethink the artist's thoughts, 
remaking his work. 

* To invent for cmesdf is beautiful ; but to recog- 
nise gladly and treasure up the happy inventions of 
others is uiat less thine ? ' said Goetne in his Jahren 
teiten ; and in the Aphorisms, confirming what has 
just been said : * We know of no world except in 
relatioQ to man, we desire no art but that which 
is the escpression of this relation.' And, furttier, 

* Look into yoursdves and you will find everything, 
and rejoice if outside yoursdves, as you mav say, 
lies a Nature which says yea and amen to aU that 
you have found there.' 

Certainly Nature only bestows on man in propor- 
tion to his own inner wealth. As Rückert says, 

* the charm of a landscape lies in this, that it seems 
to reflect back that part of one's inner life, of mind, 
mood, and feding, which we have given it.' And 
Ebers, 'Lay down your best of heart and mind 
before eternal Nature ; she will repay you a thousand- 
fold, with full hands.' N. 

And Vischer remarks, * Nature at her greatest is ^, 
not so great that she can work without man's mind.' 
\ Every umdscape can be beautiful and stimulating if 
i human feding colours it, and it will be most so to 
him who brings the richest endowment of heart and 
mind to bear : Nature only disdoses her whole sdf \ 
to a whole man. / 
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But it is under the poet's wand above all, that, 
like the marble at Pysmalion's breast, she grows 
warm and breathes and answers to his charm ; as 
in that symbolic saga, the listening woods and 
waters and the creatures followed Orjdieus with 
his lute. Scientific knowledge, optical, acoustical, 
meteorological, geological, only vndens and deepens 
love for her and increases and refines the sense of 
her beauty. In short, deep feeling for Nature always 
proves omsiderable culture of heart and mind. 

There is a constant analogy between the growth of 
this feding and that of g^eneral culture. 

As each nation and time has its own mode of 
thought, which is constantly changing, so eadi 
periM has its ^landscaoe eye.' Tne same rule 
appUes to individuals. Nature, as Jean Paul said, 
is made intelligible to man in being for ever made 
flesh. We cannot look at her impeisonally, we must 
needs give her form and soul, in order to grasp and 
descriTC her. 

Vischer says' * it is simply by an act of compari- 
son that we think we see our own life in inanimate 
olqects.' We say that Nature's clearness is like 
clearness of mind, that her darkness and ^^oom are 
luce a dark and gloomy mood ; then, omittmg * like,' 
we go on to ascribe our qualities directly to her, 
and sav, this neighbourhood, this air, this general 
tone of colour, is dheerful, melancholy, and so forth. 
Here we are prompted hv an undeväoped dormant 
consciousness whidi really only compares, while it 
seems to take one thing for another. In this way 
we come to say that a rock projects boldly, that fire 
rages furiously over a building, that a summer 
evening with flocks going home at sunset is peaceful 
and idyllic ; that autumn, dripping with rain, its 
willows sighing in the wind, is elegiac and melancholy 
and so forth. 

Perhaps Nature would not prove to be this ready 
symbol <A man's inner life were there no secret 
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rapport between the twa It b as if , in some mys* 
terioas way, we meet in her another mind, which 
speaks a langnage we know, wakening a foretaste of 
kmship ; and whether the soul she expresses is one 
we have lent her, or her own which we nave divined, 
the relationship is still one of give and take. 
Let us take a rapid survey of the course of this 
\ feeling in antiquity. Pantheism has always been the 
home of a special tenderness for Nature, and the 
^\ poetry of Inoia is full of intimate dealings between 
man and plants and animab. 

They are found in the loftiest flints of religious en- 
thusiasm in the Vedas, where, be it only in reference 
to the splendour of davm or the 'golden-handed 
sun,* Nature is always assumed to be closely con- 
nected mih man's inner and outer life. Later on, 
as Brahminism appeared, deepening the contempla- 
tive side of Hinooo character, ana the drama and 
historical plays came in, generalities gave way to 
definite localuing, and in the Epics ornate descrip- 
tions of actual bndscape todc indq>endent place. 
I Nature's sympathy mih human joys and grie& was 
■ taken for grants and she played a part of her own 
I in drama. 

In the Mahdbkdrata^ when Damaianti is wander- 
ing in search of her lost Nala ana sees the great 
mountain top, she asks it for her prince. 

Ofa mountain kird! 
Far seen and celebrated hill, that deav'st 
The bhie o' the sky, refuge of living things. 
Most noble eminence, I worship thee I • • . 
O Moant, whose double ridge stamps on the sky 
Yon line, by five-score sple n did pinnacles 
Indented ; tell me, in this gloomy wood 
Hast thou seen Nala ? Naki, wise and bold I 
Ah mountain 1 why consolest thou me not» 
Answering one word to sorrowful» distressed» 
Lonely, lost Damajanti ? 

And when she comes to the tree Asoka, she implores : 
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Ah, lovely tree I that wavest here 

Thy down of countless shining clustering hloomt 

As thou wert woodland king I AadkA tree I 

Tkee called the sorrow-ender, heart* s-ease tree t 

Be what thy name saith ; end my sorrow now. 

Saying, ah^ bright Asoka, thou hast seen 

My Prince, my dauntless Nala — seen that ktd 

Whom Dainajanti loves and his foes lear. 



In Maghas' epic, The Death of Sisupala, plants 
and aniinab lead the same vduptuoos life as the 
* deep-bosomed, wide-hipped ' girls with the ardent 
men. 

* The mountain Raivataka touches the ether vnth 
a thousand heads, earth ynih a thousand feet, the 
sun and moon are his eyes. When the birds are 
tired and tremble vnth delight from the caresses of 
their mates, he grants them shade from lotos leaves. 
Who in the world is not astonished when he has 
climbed, to see tiie prince of mountains who over- 
shadows the ether and far-reaching r^ons of earth, 
standing there with his c^reat projecting cran, while 
the moon's sickle trembles on his summit ? ^ 

In Kalidasa's Urwasi^ the deserted King who is 
searching for his wife asks the peacock : 

Oh ten. 
If, free on the wing as you soar. 
You have seen the lovea nym^^ I deplore— 
You wiU know her, the fairest of danwiels fair. 
By her large soft eye and her graceful air; 
Bird of the dark blue throat and eye of jet. 
Oh teU me, have yoa seen the lovdy face 
Of my fidr bride--k)st in this dreary \nklemess ? 

and the mountain : 

Say mountain, whose eammsive dope confines 
The forest verge, oh, tell me hast mou seen 
A n3anph as beauteous as the bride of love 
Biountin^ with slender hrame thy steep ascent. 
Or weaned, resting in thy crowning woods ? 

As he sits by the side of the stream, he asks 
whence comes its chann : 
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Whilst eaang on the stream, whoee new swollen waters 
Yet tnrfaad warn, what strange imaginings 
Possess my sool and fin it with ddight. 
The rippting wave is like her aching lm>w ; 
The finttenng line of stofto, her timid tongue; 
The foaming spray, her white loose floating vest ; 
And this meandermg coarse the current tracks 
Her nndnlating gait. 

Then he sees a creeper vnthout flowers, and a 
strange attraction impels him to embrace it, for its 
likeness to his lost love : 

Vine of the wilderness, behold 
A lone heartbroken wretch in me. 
Who dreams in his embrace to fold 
His love, as wild he clings to thee. 

Thereupon the oneeper transforms itself into 
Urwasi. 

In Kalidasa's Sahuntala^ too, when the pretty 
giris are watering tiie flowers in the garden, Sakmi- 
tala says: * It is not only in obedience to our father 
that I tiius employ ms^self • I really fed the affection 
of a sister for these young plants.' Taking it for 
granted that the maneo tree has the same feeling 
rar herself, she cries : Yon Amra tree, my friends, 
points mux the fincers of its leaves, which the gale 
gently agitates, and seems inclined to whisper some 
secret ' ; and with maiden shyness, attributing her 
own thoughts about love to Üie plants, one of her 
comrades says : * See, my Sakuntala, how yon fresh 
MaUica which yon have sumamed Vanadosini or 
Delight of the Crrove, has chosen the sweet Amra for 
hex bridegroom. . • •* 

* How charming is the season, when the nuptials 
even of plants are thus publicly celebrated ! ' — and 
elsewhere: 

^ Here is a plant, Sakuntala, which you have for- 
gotten.' Sakuntala : ' Then I shall forget myself.* 

Birds, clouds,' and waves are messengers of love ; 
all Nature grieves at the separation of lovers. When 
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Sakuntala is leaving ha: forest, one <rf her friends 
says : * Mark the affliction of the forest itself when 
the time of your departure approaches I 

*The female antelope browses no more on the 
collected Cusa grass, and the pea-hen ceases to 
dance on the lawn ; the very plants of the grove, 
whose pale leaves fall on the ground, lose their 
strength and their beauty.* 

The poems of India, especially those devoted to 
descriptions of Nature, aoound in such bold, pic- 
turesque personifications, which are touching, de^te 
their extravagance, through their intense sympathy 
with Nature. They shew the Hindoo attituoe to- 
ward Nature in general, as weU as his boundless fancy • 
I select one example from ^ The Gathering of the 
Seasons ' in Kalidasa's Ritusanhare : a description 
of the Rains. 

"Pourinc; rain in torrents at the request of the 
thirst-stridken Chatakas, and emitting dow mutter- 
ing[s pleasing to the ears, douds, bent down by the 
waght of their watery contents, are slowly moving 
on. . . . 

* The rivers being filled up with tiie muddy water 
of the rivers, their force is increased. Therefore, 
feUing down the trees on both the banks, they, like 
unctu^ women, are going quickly towards the 
ocean. . . • 

* The heat of the forest has been removed by the 
sprinkling of new water, and the Ketaka flowers 
have blossomed. On the branches of trees being 
shaken by the ¥dnd, it appears that the entire forest 
is dancing in delight. Cm the blossoming of Ketaka 
flowers it appears that the forest is smiling. Tlunk- 
ing, *' he is our refuge when we are bent down by 
the weight of water, the clouds are enlivening with 
torrents the mount Vindhya assailed with fierce 
heat (of tiie summer).'" 

Charming pictures and compariscms are numerous, 
though they have the exaggeration common to 
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oriental imagination. ' Love was the canse of my 
distemper, and love has healed it ; as a summer^ 
day, grown black vnth clouds, relieves all animals 
from the heat which itself had caused.* 

* Should you be removed to the ends of the world, 
yon win be fixed in this heart, as the shade of a lofty 
tiee remains with it even ^en the day is departed.' 

* The tree of my hope which had risen so luxuri- 
antfy is broken down.' 

' Removed from the bosom of my father, like a 
jroung sandal tree rent from the hill of Malaja, how 
shall 1 exist in a strange soil ? ' 

This familiar intercourse with Nature stood far 
as the poles asunder from the monothebtic atti- 
tude of the Hebrew. The individual, it is true, was 
nothing in comparison with Bnduna, the All-One ; 
but the divine pervaded and sanctified all things, 
and so gave them a certain value ; whilst before 
Jehovah, throned above the world, the whole 
universe was but dust and ashes. The Hindoo, 
wrapt in the contemfdation of Nature, described her 
at great length and for her own sake, the Hebrew 
only for the sake of his Creator. She had no inde- 
pendent significance for him ; he looked at her only 
sub specie etemi Dei,' in the mirror of the eternal 
God. Hence he took interest in her phases only as 
revelations of his God, noting one after another 
only to group them syntheticaJQiy under the idea of 
Goohead. Hence too, de^te his profound inward- 
ness — * The heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperatdy wkked, who can know it ? ' {Jeremiah) — 
human individuality was only expressed in its rela- 
tion to Jehovah. 

* The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day unto dav 
uttereth speech, and night unto night shewetn 
knowledge.' — Psalm 19. 

'Let the heavens rejoice and let the earth be 
^iad; let Üie sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
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* Let the fidd be joyful, and all that is thereiii ; fheil 
shall all the trees of the wood rejoice.' — Psalm cjS. 

* Let the floods clap their hands : let the hiUs be 
joyful tMrether.* — Psalm 98. 

* The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have 
lifted up their voice ; the floods lift up their waves. 
The Lord on high is mightier than the ncnse of many 
waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.' — 
Psalm 93. 

* The sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was driven back. 
The mountains skipped like rams, and the little hiDs 
like lambs.' — Psalm 114. 

'The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw 
thee ; they were afraid : the depths also were 
troubled.^— Psalm yy. 

All these lofty personifications of inanimate 
Nature only characterise her in her relation to 
another, and that not man but God. Nothing had 
significance by itself. Nature was but a book in which 
to read of Jdbiovah ; and for this reason the Hebrew 
could not be wrapt in her, could not seek her for 
her own sake, she was only a revelation of the 
Deity. 

* Lord, how great are thy works, in wisdom hast 
thou made them all : the earth is full of thy goodness.' 

Yet there is a fiery glow of enthusiasm in the 
8<mgs in praise of JehovsJi's wonders in creation. 

* O Lord my God, thou art very great ; thou art 
clothed with honour and majesty. 

* Who coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment ; who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. 

*AVho layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
waters ; who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. 

^ Who maketh his angels spirits ; his ministers a 
flaming fire ; who laid the foundations of the earth, 
that it should not be removed for ever. 

* Thou coveredst the deep as with a garment ; the 
waters stood above the mountains. 
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* At thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy 
thunder uey hasted away. 

* They go up by the moimtains ; they go down by 
the vall^ unto the place which thou hast founded 
for them. 

*TlKm hast set a bound that they may not 
pass over; Üiat they turn not again to cover the 
earth. 

^ He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which 
run amcng the hüls. 

' They give drink to evc^ beast of the field : the 
wild asses quench their thirst. 

*By them shall the fowls of the heaven have 
thdr habitaticm, which sing among the branches. . . 

' He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man : that he may bring forth 
food out of the earth. 

' And wine that maketh glad the heart of man. . . 

* The trees of the Lord are full of sap ; the cedars 
of Lebanon, which he hath planted. 

* Where the birds make their nests : as for the 
stork, the fir trees are her house. 

' The hi^h hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and 
the rocks for the conies. 

*He apixiinted the moon for seasons: the sun 
knoweth his going down. 

* Thou makest darkness, and it is night : wherein 
all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 

* The young lions roar after their prey, and seek 
their meat from God. 

* The sun ariseth, they ^ther themselves together, 
and lay them down in their dens. 

* Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening. ... 

^This great and wide sea, wherein are creeping 
things innumerable, both small and great beasts. . . . 

* He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; he 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 

^ I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live ; I will 
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sing praise to my God as long as I have my being.' 
— Psahn 104« 

And what a lofty point of view is shewn by the 
oveqxmering words which Job puts into the moutti 
of Jehovah : * Where wast thou when I laid tiid 
foundations of the earth ? Declare, if thou hast 
understanding. Who hath laid the measures there» 
of if thou knowest, or who hath stretched the Ime 
upon it ? 

' Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 
or who laid the comer stone thereof ? 

* When the mcnning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shoutea for joy ? . . • 

'Hast thou commanded the morning since thy 
days; and caused the daysprins to know his jdaoe? 

^That it might take hold of ue ends of the earüi, 
that the wicked might be shaken out of it ? . . • 

* Hast thou ent^ed into the springs of the sea, 
or hast thou walked in the search of the deep ? . • . 

* Dedare, if thou knowest it all I • • . 

* Where is the way where light dwelleth, and as 
for darkness, ^ere is the place thereof ? ' etc. 

Compare with this Isaiah xl. verse 12, etc. 
Metaphors too, though poetic and fine, are not 
individualized. 

* Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts: all thy waves and thy UUows are gone 
over me.' — Psalm 42. 

*Saveme, OGod; for the waters are come in unto 
my soul. I sink in deep mire, where there is no stand- 
ing ; I am come into deep waters, ^ere the floods 
overflow me.* — Psahn 69. 
\ There are many pictures from tiie animal world ; 
and tiiese are more elaborate in Job than elsewhere 
(see Jab xl. and xU.). Personifications, as we have 
seen, are many, but Nature is only called upon to 
sympathise with man in isdatea cases, as, for 
instance, in 2 Sa$mtd i«: 

' Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew. 
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neither let there be rain npcm you, nor fidds of 
oforings: for there the shida of themie^ty is vilely 
cast away, the shield of Saul, as if he had not been 
anointed with oil.' 

f The G)smo6 nnfdded itself to the Hebrew' as 

' one great whole, and the dance fixed upon a distant 
horinn missed tiie nearer lying detail of ph 
His imaynaticm ranged the universe mm the wings 
cyf the wmd, and took vivid note of air, sky, sea, and 
land, but only, so to speak, in. passing; it never 
rested there, but hurried past the boundaries of earth 
to JehovEdi's throne, and from that height looked 

y down upon creation. 

\z The attitude of the Greek was very di£ferentJ 

jStBLodinf firmly rooted in the world of sense, htsl 

I open nund ana his marvellous eye for beauty 

I predated the glorious external world around 

^ down to its fix^t detail. His was the race of 

beautiful, the first in history to train all its powers 

into harmony to produce a culture of beauty equal 

in form and contents, and his unique adiievement 

in art and science enriched all after times müii 

lasting standards of the great and beautiful. 

The influence of classic literature upon the Middle 
Ages and modem times has not only endured, but 
has gone on increasing with the centuries ; so that 
we must know the position reached by Greece and 
Rome as to feding for Nature, in ord^ to discover 
whether the line of advance in the Ifiddle Ages led 
directly forward or began by a backward movement — 
aflgsag. 

The terms andent and modem, naive and senti- 
mental, classic and romantic, have been shibbolrths 
of culture from Jean Paul, Schiller, and Hegd, to 
Vischer. Jean Paul, in his Vorschule xur AesiheHk, 
compares the ideally simple Gredc poetry, with its 
olqeravity, serenity, ana moral grace, vnth the 
mnsfcal poetry of ttie romantic period, and speaks 
of one as the sunlight that pervades our waking 
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hours, the other as the moonlight that gleams fitfioHy 
on our dreaming ones. Schiller's epoch -making 
essay On Naive and Sentimenial Pdtry^ with its 
rough division into the dassic-naive d^)ending on 
a harmony between nature and mind, and the 
modem-sentimental depending on a longing for a 
lost paradise, is constantly quoted to shew uat the 
Greeks took no pleasure in Nature. This is mis- 
leading. Schiller's Greek was very limited ; in the 
very year (1795) in which the essay appeared in 
The Haurs^ he was asking Humboldt^s advice as to 
learning Greek, with special reference to Homer and 
Xenophon. 

To him Homer was the Greek par exceUence^ and 
who would not agree witii him tonday ? 

As in Gredc mythology, that naive poem of- 
Nature, the product of the artistic impulse of the 
race to stamp its impressions in a beautiful and 
hsumcMiious form, so in the clear-cut comparisons in 
Hcnner, the f eding for Nature is profound ; but the 
Homeric hero had no personal relations with her,) 
no consdous leaning towards her ; the descriptions 
(Hily served to fnmie human action, in time or 



But that cheerful, unreflecting youth of mankind, 

that naive H<»neric time, was short in spite of 

' Schiller, who, in the very essay referred to, induded 

' Euripides, Virgil, and Horace among the sentimental, 

and Shakespeare among the naive, poets — a fact often 

overiooked. 

In line with the general devdopment of culture, 
Greek feding for Nature passed through various 
stages« These can be dearly traced from objiective 
similes and naive, homely comparisons to poetic 
persooificaticms, and so on to more extended descr^ 
tions, in which scenery was brought into harmony 
or contrast with man s inner life ; until finally, in 
Hellenism, Nature was treated for her own sake,, 
and man reduced to the position of supernumerary 
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both in poetry and also — so approaching the 
modem — ^in landscape-painting. 

Greece had her sentimental epoch ; she did not, 
as we have said, long remain naive. From Sophist 
days a steady process of decomposition went on — 
in other woros, a movement towards what we call 
modeniy a movement which to the classic mind led 
backward; but from the wider standpoint of geneial 
devdopment meant advance. For the path of 
culture is always the same in the nations ; it leads 
first upward and then downward, and all ripening 
kmywledge, while it enriches the mind, brings with 
it some unforeseen loss. Mankind pays heavily for 
eenctk new gain ; it paid for incre^ed subjectivity 
and inwardness by a loss in public spirit and 
patriotism which, once the most valued ot national 
possessions, fell awav before the increasing indi- 
viduality, the germ of the modem spirit. For what 
is the modem spirit but limitless individuaUty ? 

The greater the knowledge of self, the richer the 
inner lue. Man becomes ms own diief problem — 
he begins to watch the lightest flutter of his own 
fieeliDfi|s, to grasp and reflect upon them, to look upon 
himseu in fact as in a mirror ; and it is in this doubling 
of the ego, so to speak, that sentimentahty in tiie 
modem sense consists. It leads to love of soUtude, 
the fittest state for the growth of a conscious love 
of Nature, for, as Rousseau said ' all noble passions 
are formed in solitude,' 'tis there that one recognizes 
one's own heart as * the rarest and most valuable of 
an possessions.' ' Oh, what a fatal gift of Heaven 
is a feeling heart ! ' and elsewhere he said : * Hearts 
that are warmed by a divine fire find a pure delight 
in their own feelings which is independent of fate 
and of the whole world.' Euripides, too, loved 
solitude, and avoided the noise of town hfe by 
retiring to a ^otto at Salamis which he had arranged 
for himself with a view of the sea ; for which reason, 
his biographer tells us, most of his similes are drawn 
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fromthesea. He, rather than Petrarch or Rousaean, 
was the father of sentimentality. His morbidly 
sensitive Hippolytos cries 'Alas! woiüd it were 
possible that I snonld see myself standing face to 
face, in which case I should have wept for the 
sorrows that we suffer' ; and in the diorus of Th0 
Supf Kants we have : * This insatiate Joy of mourning 
leads me on like as the Mqpid drop nowing from the 
sun -trodden rock, ever mcreasing of groans.* In 
Euripides we have the first loosoiii^ of that in- 
genuous bond between Nature and the human 
Sirit, as the Sophists laid the axe to the root of iSbit 
1 Hellenic ideas and beliefe. Subjectivity had 
already gained in streiijgth from the birth cvf 
the lyric» that most individual of all expressions of 
f eding ; and since the l3nic cannot dispense vrith the 
external worid, classic song now shewed the tender 
subjective feeUng for Nature which we see in Sappho» 
Pindaur, and Simonides. Yet Euripides (and Aristo- 
phanes, whose painful mad laugh, as Doysen says, 
expresses the same distraction and despair as tiie 
deep mdancholy of Euripides) only paved the wav 
for that sentimental, idyluc feeling for Nature whid^ 
dwelt on her quiet charms for their own sake, as in 
Theocritus, and, like the modem, rose to ^p:eater 
intensity in the presence of the amorous passion, as 
we see m Kallimachos and the Anthology. It was 
the outcome of Hellenism, of which sentimental 
introspection, the freeing of the ego from the bonds 
of race and position, and the discovery of the 
individual in all directions of human existence, 
were marks. And this feeling developing from 
Homer to Longos, from unreflectii^ to conscious 
and then to sentimental pleasure in Nature, was 
expressed not only in poetry but in painting, 
almough the latter never fully mastered technique. 
The common thoughtless statement, so often 
supported by quotations from Schiller, Gervinus, 
ana others, that Greek antiquity was not alive to 
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the beauty of Nature and her responsiveness to 
human moods, and neither painted scenery nor felt 
the melancholy poetic charm of ruins and tombs, 
is therefore a perversion of the truth ; but it must 
be conceded that the feeling which existed then was 
but the genu of our modem one. It was fettered 
by the specific national beliefs concerning the world 
and ddtieSy bv the undeveloped state of the natujral 
sciences, wfaidn, except botany, still hy in swaddling- 
dothes, by the new influence of Christendom, and 
hy that strict feeling for style which, veiy much to 
its advantage, imposed a moderation that would 
have excluded much of our senseless modem 
rhapsody. 

It was not unnatural that Schiller, in distaste for 
the weak riot of feding and the passion for describ- 
ing Nature which obtained in his day, was led to 
overpraise the H<Hneric naivete and overblame the 
senümentaUty which he wron^y identified with it. 

In all that is called art, the Romans were pupils of 
the Greek, and their achievements in the region of 
beauty cannot be compared with hi&. But they 
advanced the course 01 general culture, and their 
feeling — always more subjective, abstract, seU- 
oonsaous, and reflective — has a comparatively 
.familiar, because modem, ring in the great poets. 

The preference for the practical ana social- 
economic is traceable in their feeling for Natur;. 
Their mythdo^ also lay too much within the 
bounds of the mtelligible ; shewed itself too much 
in forms and ceremonies, in a cult ; but it had not 
lost the sense of awe— it still heard the voices of 
m^terious powers in the d^ths of the forest. 

The dramatists wove effective metaphors and 
descriptions of Nature into their plays. 

Lucretius laid the foundations of a knowledge pf 
her whidi refined both his enjoyment and his descrip- 
tions ; and the de^iac sentimental style, which we 
developed in Tibiülus, Propertius, Ovid, Virgil. 
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.and Horace» first came to light in the ereat lyrist 
/CatuUus. In Imperial times feeling for Nature 
grew with the ^owth of culture in general ; men 
turned to her in times of bad cheer, and found 
comfort in the great sky spaces, the constant stars, 
and forests that trembled with awe of the divine 
Numen. 

It was so with Seneca, a pantheist thnnu^ and 
through. Fliny the younger was quite modem in 
his dioice of rural solitudes, and his appreciation of 
the views from his villa. With Hadrian and Apuleius 
the Roman rococo literature b^;an ; Apuleius was 
astonishingly modem, and Ausonius was almost 
Geoman in the depth and tenderness of his feeUng 
for Nature. Garden-culture and landscape-painting 
shewed the same movement towards the sympathetic 
and elegiac-sentimental. 

Those who deny the Roman feeling for Nature 
mi^ht leam better from a glance at the ruins of 
theur villas. As H. Nissen says in his Italische 
Landeskunde : 

* It was more than mere fashion which drew the 
Roman to the sea-side, and attracted so strongly 
all those great figures, from the elder Sdpio Af ricanus 
and his noble daughter, ComeUa, down to Augustus 
and Tiberius and their successors, whenever their 
powers flagged in the Forum. There were soft 
breezes to cool the brow, colour and outline to 
refresh the eye, and wide views that appealed to a 
race bom to extensive lordship. 

' In passing along the desolate, fever-stricken 
coasts of Latium and Campania to-day, one comes 
upon many traces of former splendour, and one is 
reminded that the pleasure which the old Romans 
took in the sea-side was spoilt for those who came 
after them by the havoc of the time.* 

In many points, Roman feeling for Nature was 
more developed than Greek. For instance, the 
Romans appreciated landscape as a whole, and 
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\ distance, hAt and shade in wood and water, reflec- 
I tions, the imanns of himting and rowing, day-dreams 
; on a mountain side, and so lorth. 

That antiquity and the Middle Ages had any 
taste lor romantic scenery has been enmeticalhr 
denied ; but we can find a trace of it. The land- 
scape which the Roman admired was level, graceful, 
ana gentle ; he certainly did not see any beauty in 
. the Alps. Livy's *Foe ditas Al gmum'* and the 
I dreadful deso^tlons of AffiSilm, wiüT others, are 
I the mudi «quoted vouchers for this. Nor is it 
'^surprising; for modem appreciation, still in its 
vouth, is really due to increased knowledge about 
Nature, to a dbange of feeling, and to the conveni- 
ences of modem travelling, unknown 2000 years 
ago. 

The dangers and hardships of those days must 
have mit enjoyment out of the question ; and only 
served to heifhten the unfavourable contrast be- 
tween the wiklness of the mountain regions and the 
cultivation of Italy. 

Lucretius looked at wild scenery with horror, 
but later on it became a favourite subject for de-r 
scription; and Seneca notes, as shewing a morbid 
state of mind, in his essay on tranquillity of mind, 
that travelling not only attracts men to delightful 
places, but that some even exclaim : ^ Let us p;o now ^^ 
mto Campania ; now that delicate soil debghteth ^B^ 
us, let us visit the wood countries, let us visit the 
forest of Calabria, and let us seek some pleasure 
. amidst the deserts, in such sort as these wandering 
\eves of ours may be relieved in beholding, at our 
IplNtsure, the strauige solitude of these savage places.* 
We have thus briefly surveved on the one hand, 
in theory, the conditions under which a conscious 
feeling for Nature develops, and the forms in which 
it expresses itself ; and, on the other, the course this 
f eding has f dlowed in antiquity suncmg the Hindoos, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. The movement 
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toward fhe modem, toward the subjective and 
individaal, lies dear to view. We will now trace its 
gradual development along lines which are alwaj^ 
strictly analogous to those of culture in general» 
through the laddie Ages. 
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Feeling for Nature 



CHAPTER I 

CHRISTIANITY AND GESMANISIC 

When the heathen world had oatltved its faculties» 
and its creative power had failed, it sank into the 
ocean of the past— a ^rfnnx» with her riddle guessed, 
— and medUeval dviüsation arose, founded upoa 
Christianity and Gennanism. There are times in 
the world's history when chance seems to be abnq>t, 
the <dd to be swept away and all things made new 
at a strike, as if by the worid-consuming fire of the 
old Saga. But, in reality, all change is eradual ; the 
old is vor ever failing and passing out of sight, to be 
taken up as a ferment into the ever ememng new, 
which chan^ and remodels as it will. It was so 
with Christianity. It is easy to imagine that it 
arose suddenly, like a phcenix, from tiie ashes of 
heathend(»n ; but, although dependent at heart upon 
the sublime personality of its Founder, it was none 
the less a product of its age, and a result of gradual 
develoi>ment — ^a river with sourcespartly in Judea, 
partly in Hellas. And mediaeval Christianity never 
denied the traces of its double origin. 

Upon this syncretic soil its Uterature q>rang up, 
nKNuded as to matter upon Old Testament and 
ly Christjan models, as to form upon the 
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great writers of antiquity ; but matter and form are 
only separable in the atistract, and the Midcfle Ages 
are woven through and through with both Greco- 
Roman and Jewish dements. 

But these elements were unfavourable to the 
development of feeling for Nature ; Judaism ad- 
mitted no delist in her for her own sals», and 
Christianity intensified the Judaic oppositioii be- 
tween Goa and the wcndd» Creator and created. 

* Love not the world» neither the things that are in 
the world ; if any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him * : by which John meant, 
raise your eyes to }rour Heavenly Fauer, thnmed 
above the clouds. 

Christianity in its stringent form was transcen- 
dental, despising the world and renouncing its 
pleasures, it held that Creation, through the 
entrance of sin, had become a caricature, and that 
earthly existence had cnly the very limited value of 
a thorou^are to the etanal Kingdom. 

While ]oy in existence characterized the Hellenic 
world untfl its downfall, and the Greek took fife 
serendy, deUghting in its smooth flow ; with Chris- 
tianity, as Jean Paul put it, * all the present of earth 
vanished into tiie future of Heaven, and the Kingdom 
of the Infinite arose upon the ruins of the finite.' 

The beauty of eartn was looked upon as an en- 
chantment of the devil ; and sin, the worm in the 
fruit, lurked in its alluring forms. 

Classic mythdogy created a world of its own, 
dimly veiled by the visible one ; every i>hase of 
Nature shewed the presence or actiai of oeities wiüi 
wh<Hn man had intimate relations ; every form of 
life, animated by them, held something mmiliar to 
him, even sacred — his landscape was absorbed by 
the gods. 

To Judaism and Qiristianity, Nature was a fallen 
angel, separated as far as possible frcmi her God. 
Tbey ooly recogmzed one world— that of spirit ; and 
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one sphere of the sfnritual, reU^^ion— the relation 
between God and man. Material things were a 
delusion of Satan's ; the heaven on which their eyes 
were fixed was a very distant one. 

The HeDenic belief in deities was pandemonistic 
and cosmic; Christianity, in its origmal tendency, 
anti-cosmic and hostile to Nature. And Nature, 
like the world at large, only existed for it in relation 
to its Creator, and was no Icmger ' the great mother 
of all things,* but merely an instrument in the hands 
of Providence. 

The Greek looked at phenomena in detail, in their 
inexhaustible varie^, rarely at things as a whole ; 
the Christian considered Nature as a work of God, 
fcdl of wonderful order, in which detail had only 
the importance of a Unk in a chain. 

As Lotxe says, ' The creative artistic impulse could 
be of no use to a conception of life in which nothing 
retained independent sig^iificance, but everything 
referred to or symboli2id scHuethin^ else/ But 
yet, the idea of individuality, of the importance of 
the ego, grained ground as never before tnrou^h this 
introspection and merging of material in spiritual, 
this giving si»rit the exdusive swa^ ; and Chris- 
tianity, while it broke down the barriers of nation, 
race, and position, and widened the deft between 
Nature and spirit, discovered at the same tiine the 
worth of tiie mdividual. 

And this individuality was one of the chief steps 
towards an artistic, tiiat is, individual point of view 
\ about Nature, for it was not possible to consider 
her freely and for her own sake alone, until the un- 
limited independence of mind had been recognized. 

But the fim devdopment of Christianity was only 

readied when it blended with the Germanic spirit, 

with the German Gemüth (for which no other lan- 

. ^[uage has a word), and intdisified, by so doing, the 

innatdy subjective temperament of the race. 

The nortttem #mate gives pause for the devdop- 
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meat of the inner life ; its long Ueak winter, with 
the heavy atmosphere and slow coming of spring, 
wake a craving for light and warmth, and throw 
man back on himself. This inward inclination, 
which made itself fdt very early in the German race, 
by bringing out the contemplative and independent 
sides of his character, and so disinclining him for 
combined action with his fellows, forwarded the 
growth of the over-ripe seeds of classic culture and 
vital Christianity. 

The Romanic nations, with their brilliant, sharply- 
defined landscape and serene skies, always retamed 
something of the objective delight in life which be- 
longed to antiquity ; they never felt that mysterious 
impulse towards dreams and enthusiastic loneing 
which the Northerner draws from his lowering wies 
and dark woods, his mists on level and height, the 

£ey in grey of his atmosphere, and his ever var3ang 
adscape. A raw climate drives man indoors in 

i mind as well as body, and prompts that craving for 

I spring and delight m its coming which have been 
the (£ief notes m northern feeling tor Nature from 

i earUest times. 

' Vischer has shewn in his AesiheUk^ that German 
feeling was early influenced by the different forms of 
plant life around it. Rigid pine, deUcate birch, stal- 
wart oak, each had its effect ; and the wildness and 
roughness of land, sea, and animal life in the North 
combined with the cold of the climate to create the 
taste for domestic comfort, for fireside dreams, and 
thought-weaving by the hearth. 

Nature schooled the race to hard work and scanty 
pleasure, and yet its relationship to her was deep 
and heartfelt from the first. Devoutly religious, it 
gazed at her with mingled love and fear ; and the 
deposit of its ideas about her was its m3^ology. 

Its gods dwelt in mountain tops, holes in the rocks, 
and rivers, and especially in dark forests and in the 
leafy boui^s of sacred trees; and the howling of 
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wind, the rustle of leaves, the soughing in the tree 
tops, were sounds of their poresence. The worship 
of woods lasted far into Christian times, especially 
among the Saxons and Frisians.* 

Wodan was the all-powerful father of gods and 
men— the highest god, who, as among all the Arj^ 
nations, represents Heaven. Light was his shimng 
hdmet, douds were the dark cap he put on when he 
spread rain over the earth, or crashed throu£^ the 
air as a wfld hunter with his raging pack. lus scm 
Donar shewed himself in thunder and lightning, as 
he rode with swinging axe on his goat-spanned car. 
Mountains were sacred to both, as plants to Ziu. 
Fre^ and Freya were goddesses of fertiUty, love, 
ajodspdng; a ram was sacred to them, whose golden 
fleece illuminated night as well as day, and who drew 
their car with a horse's speed.' As with Freya, an 
ima^e of the goddess Nerthus was drawn tluroujgh 
the land in spring, to announce peace and fertiUty 
to mortals. 

The suggestive myth of Baldur, god of light and 
spring, kiJ^ by bUnd Hodur, was tiie expression of 
general grief at the passing of beauty. 

The Edda has a toudiing picture of the sorrow of 
Nature, of her trees and plsmts, when the one beloved 
of all Uving things fell, pierced by an arrow. Holda 
was first the raid and gracious goddess, then a 
divine being, encompassing the earth. She might 
be seen in morning hours by her favourite haunts 
of lake and spring, a beautiful white woman, who 
bathed and vanished. When snow fell, she was 
making her bed, and the feathers flew. Agriculture 
and domestic oider were under her care. 

Ostara was goddess of bright dawn, of rising light, 
and awakening spring, as Hd of subterranean night, 
the darkness of tiie underworld. Frigg, wife of the 
highest god, knew the story of existence, and pro- 
tected marriage. She was the Northern Juno or 
Hera. 
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Ravines and hdlows in the mountains were fhe 
dwelling-places of the dwarfe (Erdmännlein), some- 
times friendly, sometimes unfriendl]^ to man ; now 
peaceful and helpful, now impiäi spirits of mischief 
m doud caps and grey coats, thievish and jolly. 

They were visiUe by moonlight» dandiu; in the 
fidds ; and when their track was found in tne dew,' 
a good harvest was expected. Popular behef took 
the floating autumn cobwebs for tne work of dves 
and fairies. The spirits of mountain and wood were 
related to the wat^-^iMrits, nixies who sat comUng 
their long hair in the sun, or stretched up lovdy 
arms out of the water. The dves bdonged to the 
more spiritual side of Nature, the giants to the 
grosser. Rocks and stones were the weapons of 
the giants; they removed mountains and hüls, and 
boulders were pebbles shaken out of their shoes. 

Among animals the horse was sacred to many 
ddties, and ^pds and goddesses readily transformed 
themsdves mto birds. Two ravens, Hugin and 
Munin, whose names signify thought and memory, 
were Odin's constant companions. The gift of 
prophecy was ascribed to the cuckoo, as its 
monotonous voice heralded the spring: 

Kukuk nun haven, wo lange sail ik leven ? 

There were many legends of men and snakes who 
exchanged shapes, and whom it was unlucky to 
kill.« 

The sun and moon, too, were familiar figures in 
leg^ds. 

ilieir movement across the sky was a flight frtmi 
two pursuing wolves, of which one, the Fenris wolf, 
was fated one day to catch and devour the moon. 
The German, like the Greek, dreaded nothing more 
thap the eclipse of sun or moon, and connected it 
with Üie destruction of all things and the end of the 
world. In the moon spots he saw a human form 
carrying a hare or a stid^ or an a^^ on ^ shoulder, 
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The Solstioes impressed him most of all, with 
almost constant oay in snmner, almost constant 
night in winter. Sun, moon, and stars were the 
eves of heaven ; there was a pious custom to greet 
the stars before going to bed. Still earlier, ffaev 
were sparks of fire fran Muspilli, to light the gods 
home. Night, day» and the sun had their cars- 
night and day wim one horse, the sun with two : 
sunrise farou^t sounds sweeter than the s(mi^ of 
birds or strings ; the rismg sun, it was said, rmgs 
forjoy, murmuring daybreak laughs.' 

Day brought joy, ni^t sorrow; the first was 
good and mendly, the second bad and hostile. 
The birds neeted daytime and summer with songs 
of delist, but grieved in silence through nij^t and 
winter : the first swallow and stork were hailed as 
qxrincfs messengers. May with greening woods led 
in booved summer, frost and snow the winter. 

So myth, fable, and legend were interieiced in 
confusion ; who can separate the threads ? 

At any rate, the point of view which they indicate 
remained the conunon one even far into ttie Middle 
Ages, and shewed simple familiar intercourse with 
Nature. Even legal formulae were full of pictures 
from Nature. In the custcnnary oath to render a 
contract binding, the prcnnise is to hold, so it runs, 
* so long as the sun snines and rivers flow, so l<mg 
as the wind blows and birds sing, so far off as earth 
is green and fir trees grow, so far as the vault of 
heaven reaches.* As Schnaase sa^,' thou^ with 
some exaggeration, such formute, m their summary 
survey of earth and sky, often rive a complete land- 
scape poem in a few words. He points out that in 
northern, as opposed to classic mythdoey. Nature 
was considerea, not in the cursory Hewew way, 
that hurried over or missed detail, but as a wh<^, 
and in her relation to man's inner life. 

*The collective picture of b^ven and earth, of 
doud movement^ of the mute life ot ^bmXar-^iEAX 
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side of Nature which had ahnost escaped the eye 
of antiquity— occupied the NorUiemer most of all. 

* The Edda even represents all Nature together in 
oae colossal form — the form of the giant Ymir» whcmi 
the sons of Boer slew, in order to make the moun- 
tains from his bones, the earth frtmi his flesh, the 
skies from his skull.* 

A still grander mythical synthesis was the repre- 
sentation of the whde woda under the form of the 
sacred ash tree YggdrasiL This was the wcMrld tree 
which united heaven, earth, and bdl. Its branches 
stretched across the wodd and readied up to the 
sides, and its roots mread in different directions — 
mie toward the race of Asa in heaven, another toward 
the Hrimthursen, the third toward the underwoild ; 
and on both roots and branches creatures lived and 
played— eagle, squirrel, stag, and snake ; while by the 
murmuring Urdnar stream, which rippled over one 
root, the JNones sat in judgment wiu the race of 
Asa. 

Not less significant was the conception of the 
end of the wcxkl, the twilight of the gods (Götter- 
dänmierung), according to which all the wicked 
powers l»oke loose and fought against the gods; 
the sun and moon w^ e devouredf by wolves, the 
stars fell and earth quaked, the monster world- 
serpent Joermungande, in giant rage, reared himself 
out of the water and came to land : Ldd led the 
Hrimthursen and the retinue of hell, and Surt, with 
his shminff hair, rode away from the flaming earth 
across Bifrost, the rainbow, which broke beneath 
him. 

After the world conflagration a new and better 
earth arose, with rejuvenated gods.^ 

German medieval poetry, as a wh(de, epic and 
l3rric, was interwoven with a hazy network of sug- 
gestive myth and legend ; and moral elements, whidi 
m mythology were hidden b3r the prominence of 
Nature, stood out dear to view in the fate and 
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^ character of fhe heroes. The germ of many of our 
fairy tales is a bit of pm^est poetry of Natm^e— a 
genuine Nature myth transferred to human affairs, 
which lay nearer to the child-like popular mind, and 
were th^^ore more readily understood by it. 

So, for instance, from the Maiden of the Shield, 
Sigrdrifa, who was pierced by Odm's sleep thorn, 
and who originally represented the earth, m>2en in 
winter, kissed awaJce by the sun-god, came Brunhild, 
whose mail Siegfried's sword penetrated as the sun 
rays penetrate the frost, and lastly the Kind's 
dauf^ter, who pricked herself with the feiteful 
spindle, and sank into deep sleep. And as Sigrdrifa 
was surrounded by waUs of flame, so now we have 
a thorny hedge of wild briar round the beautiful 
maiden (hence named Domröschen) when the 
lucky prince comes to waken her witii a kiss.* 

Not an fairy tales have preserved the myth into 
Qiristian times in so poetic and transparent a form 
as this. Its poetic germ arose frtmi hidden depths 
of myth and legend, and, like heathen superstitions 
in the first centuries of Christianity, found its most 
fruitful soil among the people, tt has often b^n 
disguKed b^ond recognition by I^iends, and by the 
worship of the Madonna and saints, but it has never 
been destroyed, and it keeps its magic to the present 

dav. 

We see then that the inborn German feeling for 
Nature, conditioned by climate and landscape, and 
pronounce in his mythcdc^, found both an 
obstacle and a support in Chrfötianity — an obstacle 
in its transcendentalism, and a support in its 
inwardness. 
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'" CHAPTEK II 

THE THBOLOGICAL CBUSIXAN ANtk^tHE SYMPATHETIC 
HEATHEN FEELING OF THE FIRST TEN CENT- 
URIES A.D. 

The lliddle Ages empiiomd its best intellectual 
power in solving the prolHems of man's relation to 
God and the Redeemer, his moral vocation» and his 
claim to the Kmgdom of the Uessed. Bfind and 
heart were almost entirely engrossed by the do^as 
of the new faith, such as the incarnation, original 
sin, and free-will, and by doubts which the Old 
Testament had raised and not solved. Life was 
looked upon as a test-place, a thoroughfare to the 
heavenly Kingdom ; earth, with its b^uty and its 
appeal to the senses, as a temptress. 

To flee the world and to lade artistic feeling were 

therefore marks of the period. We have no trace 

of scientific knowledge ajyplied to Nature, and she 

was treated with increasing contempt, as the in- 

I fluence of antiquity died out. In spite of this, the 

I attitude of the Apostolic Fathers was very tan from 

' hostile. Their fimdamental idea was the Psalmist's 

' Lord, how great are Thy works ; in wisdom hast 

Thou made them all I ' and yet they turned to 

Nature-^at any rate, the noblest Grecians amonfi^ 

them — ^not only for proof of divine wisdom and 

goodness, but with a o^ee of personal incUnation, 

- an enthusiasm, to which aütiqmty was a stranger. 

Qement of Rome wrote to the Corinthians : 
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* Let us note how free from anger He is towards 
all His creatures. The heavens are moved by His 
direction and obey Him in peace. Day and ni^ht 
accomplish the course assigned to them by Hmi, 
without hindrance one to another. The sun and 
the moon and the dancing stars» according to His 
ayypointment, circle in haiioiony within the bounds 
assigned to them, without any swerving aside. The 
earui, bearing fruit in frilfilment of His will at her 
proper seasons, putteth forth the food that sup- 
pUeth abundant^ both men and beasts and all 
fivhig thin^ which are thereupon, making no dis- 
sension, neither altering an)rthmg whidi He hath 
decreed. Moreover, the inscrutable depths of tbe 
abs^^es and unutterable statutes of the nether 
r^ons are constrained by the same ordinances. 
The basin of the boundless sea, gathered together 
by His workmanship into its reservoirs, passeth not 
the barriers wherewith it is surrounded ; but even 
as He ordered it, so it doeth. Foe He said, '* so far 
shalt thou come, and thy waves shall be broken 
within thee.'' The ocean which is impassable for 
men» and the worids*beyond it, are directed by tiie 
same ordinances of the Master. The seasons of 
spring and summer and autumn and winter give 
way m succession one to another in peace. The 
winds in their several quarters at their proper 
seasons fulfil their ministry without (Usturoance, 
and the overflowing fountains, created for enjoy- 
ment and health, without fail rive their breasts 
which sustain the life for men. Yea, the smallest 
of living things come together in concord and peace.'^ 

The three great Cappadodans, the most represen- 
tative of the Greek Fathers and leaders of the fourth 
century, wrote about the scenery round them in a 
tone of sentimentaUty not less astonishii^, in view 
of the prejudice whidi denies all feeling for Nature 
to the Miodle Ages, than their broad humanity and 
free handling of dogma. 
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It was no ascetic renouncing the world and soli» 
tude* ; but rather a sensitive man, thoughtful and 
dreamy at once, who wrote as follows (Basil the 
Great to Gregory Nazianzen) : 

It is a lofty mountain overshadowed with a deep 
wood, irrigated on the north by cold and transparent 
streams. At its foot is spreaa a low plain, enriched 
perpetoaU^r with the streams from the momitains. The 
wood, a virgin forest of trees of various kimis and 
foliage which grows around it, almost serves it as a 
rampart; so that even the Isle of Caljrpso, which Homer 
evidently admired as a paragon of loveliness, is nothing 
in comparison with this, for indeed it is very nearly 
an island, from its being enclosed on aU sides wim 
rocky boundaries. On two sides of it axe deep and 
precipitons ravines, and on another side the river flow- 
mg m>m the steep is itself a continuous and almost 
impassable barrier. The mountain ran^, with its moon- 
shaped windings, walls off the aocessiUe parts of the 
l^am. There is but one entrance, of which we are the 
masters. My hut is built on another point, which uplifts 
a lofty pinnacle on the summit, so that this plain 
is outspread before the gaze, and from the height I can 
catch a gliinpse of the river flowing round, which to 
my fancy affords no less delight than the view d the 
Strymore as you look from Amphipolis. For the 
Strymore broadens into lakes with its more tranquil 
stream, and is so sluggish as almost to forfeit the char- 
acter cl a river. The Iris, on the other hand, flowing 
with a swifter course than any river I know, for a shon 
space billows along the adjacent rock, and then, plung- 
ing over it, rdls into a deep whirlpool, affording a most 
d^lghtful view to me and to every spectator, and 
abundantly supplymg the needs of the inhabitants, 
for it nurtures an incredible number of fishes in its 
eddies. 

Why need I teU you of the sweet exhalations from 
the earth or the breezes from the river? Other persons 
mifiht admire the multitude of the flowers, or of the 
lync birds, but I have no time to attend to tiiem. But 
my highest eulogy of the spot is, that, prolific as it 
is of all lands (u fruits from its happy situation« it 
beaoB for me the sweetest of aU frmts, tranquiUity ; 
not only because it is free from the noises A cities, 
but because it is not traversed by a single visitor 
except the hunters, who occasionally join us. For, 
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besides its other'advantagM» it also piodaces animals 
— not bears and wolves» like 3rours — ^heaven forbid I 
Bat it feeds berds of stajgs, and of wild goats and bares, 
and cre a t ur e s of tbat kmd. Do yon not tben dbmacve 
wbat a narrow risk I ran, fool that I was, to cbanffe 
soch a spot for Tiberine, tl^ depth of 1^ habitame 
world ? I am now hastcaiing to it, pardon me. For 
even Alcmaeon, when he discovered the Echinades, no 
kxiger endured his wanderings.! 

Thb highly-cultured prince of the Church clearly 
valued the place quite as much for its repose, its 
idyllic solitude, for what we modems would call its 
romantic surroundings, sylvan and rugged at once, 
as for its fertiUty and practical uses. But it is too 
much to say, with Humboldt * : 

/ In this simple description of scenery and forest life, 
fadings are expressed which are more intimately in 
unison with those of modem times, than anythingwnich 
has been transmitted to ns from Greek or Koman 
antiqmty. From the lonely Alpine hut to which Basil 
withdrew, the eye wanders over the humid and leafy 
roof of the forest below. . . . The poetic and mythicsd 
allusion at tbe close of the letter falls on the Cmistian 
ear like an echo from another and earlier world. 



The Hellenic poets of the Anthology, and the 
younger Hiny in imperial days, held the same tone, 
elegiac and idyllic*; as Villemain says, 'These 
pleasant pictures, these poetic allusions, do not shew 
the austerity of the doister.'* The specifically 
Christian and monastic was hidden by the purely 

human. 

Other writings of Basil's express still more 
strongly the mild defection which longs for solitude. 
For instance, when Gr^ory had been dwelling upon 
the emptiness of all earthly things, he said in reply» 
that peace of soul must be man's chief aim, and could 
only be attained by separation from the world, by 
soUtude ; ' for the contemplation of Nature abates 
the fever of the soul, and banishes all insincerity 
and presumption.' Therefore he loved the quiet 
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comer where he was undisturbed by human inter- 
course. 

He drew melancholy comparisons from Nature : 
men were compared to wandering clouds that 
dissolve into nothing, to wavering shadows, and 
shipwrecked beings, etc. 

His homilies on the Hexameron, too, shew thought 
of Nature. There is a fine sense for the play of colour 
on the sea here : ' A pleasant sight is the glistening 
sea when a settled calm doth hold it ; but pleasant 
too it is to behold its surface rufi9ed b)r gentle breezes, 
and its colour now purple, now white, now dark ; 
when it dasheth not with violence against the 
neifi;hbouring coast, but holdeth it in tranquil 
embrace.' ' 

There is enthusiastic admiration for Nature 
mixed with his profound religious feeling in the 
whole description of the stars, the seasons, etc. 
The expression of Ptolymäos, that when he gazed^t 
the stars he felt himself raised to the table of Zeus, 
is weak in comparison with Basil's words, ' If, on 
a dear night, you have fixed your gaze upon the 
beauty of the stars, and then suddenly turned to 
thoughts of the artist of the universe, whoever he be, 
who has adorned the sky so wonderfully with these 
undying flowers, and has so planned it that the 
beauty of the spectacle is not less than its con- 
formitjr to law .... if the finite and perishable 
world is so beautiful, what must the infinite and 
invisible be ? ' • 

For him, as for modem minds, starUght brought 
thoughts of eternity : * If the greatness of the sky is 
beyond human comprehension, what mind, what 
understanding^ could fathom eternal thkigs ? ' 

Gr^ory Nazianzen's feeling for Nature was 
intensely melancholy. His poem On Human 
Nature says : 

For yesterday, worn out with my grief alone, I sat 
apart in a shady grove, gnawing my heart out. For 
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somehow I love this remedy in time of grief, to talk with 
mine own heart in silence. And the breezes whispered 
to the note of the songster birds, and firom the branches 
brought to me sweet slumber, though my heart was 
well-ni|;h broken. And the cicadas, nienda of Ihe sun, 
chirpedi with the shrill note that issues from their breasts, 
and filled the whole grove with sound. A cold spring 
hard by bedewed my feet as it flowed gently throuc^ 
the fi[lni ; but I was held in the strong grip of grief, 
nor did I seek au^ht of these things, for the mind, when 
it is burdened with sorrow, is not fain to take part in 
pleasure. 

The classic writers had also contrasted Nature 
with mind, as, for example, Ibykos in his famous 
spring Song*; but not with Gregory's brooding 
melancholy and self-tormenting introspection. The 
poem goes on to compare him to a cloua that wanders 
hither and thither in darkness, without even a visiUe 
outline of that for which he longed ; without peace : 

I am a stream of troubled water : ever onward 
I move, nor hath any part of me rest ; thou wilt not 
a second time pass over that stream thou didst before 
pass over, nor wilt thou see a second time the man 
thou sawest before. 

In his dreamy enthusiasm he likes nothing better 
than soUtude : ' Happy he who leads a lonely life, 
happy he who with the mighty force of a pure mind 
seeth the glory of the Ughts of heaven.' 

The same tone constantly recurs in his writings. 
Human life is but dust, blown by the wind ; a stormy 
voyage, faded grass ; kingdoms and powers are 
waves of the sea, which suck under and drown ; a 
charming girl is a rose with thorns, etc. 

Gregory of Nyssa again praises the order and 
splen<K>ur of Nature and her Creator in Old Testa- 
ment style : ^ Seeing the harmony of the whole, of 
wonders in heaven and in earth, and how the elements 
of things, though mutually opposed, are all by Nature 
welded together, and make for one aim through a 
certain indefinable intercommunion/ 
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With the pathos of Job he cries : 

Who has spread oat the flroimd at my feet ? 

Who has made the sky firm over me as a dome ? 

Who carries the son as a torch betoe me ? 

Who sends springs into the ravines ? 

Who prepares the path of the watere ? 

And who gives my spirit the wing far Ihat high flight 
in which I Mve earth behind and hasten through the 
wide ocean of air» know the beauty of the ether» and 
lift myself to the stars and observe all their nolendonr, 
and, not staying there» but passing bey^md tne limits 
of mutable tninffs, comprehend nndoangeable Nature— 
the immutable Power which is based upon itsdf , and 
leads and supports all that exists ? 

This, with its markedly poetic smoB, is surpris- 
ingly like the passage ^in Flato*s Pfuedo^ where 
Sorates says: If any^man could arrive at ^e 
exterior linut or take the wings of a bird and come 
to the top, then, like a fish who puts his head out of 
the water and sees this world, he would see a world 
beyond ; and if the nature of man could sustain the 
sight, he would acknowledge that this other world 
was the place of the true heaven and the true light 
and tiie true eatth.' But even the thought, that 
the order and splendour of Nature witnessed to the 
eternal powers which had created her, was not 
strange to the Greek, as Aristotle proves in the 
remarks which Cicero preserved to us in his treatise 
On the Nature of ike Gods. 

Well then did Aristotle observe : * If there were 
men whose habitations had been always under- 
ground, in great and commodious houses, adorned 
with statues and pictures, finished with everything 
which they who are routed happy abound with, 
and if, wimout stirring from thence, they should be 
informed of a certain divine power and majesty, 
and after some time the earth should open, and 
they ^ould quit their dark abode to come to us, 
where they dnould immediately behold the earth, 
the seas, the heavens, shoula consider the vast 
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extent of the clouds and force of the winds, should 
see the sun, and observe his grandeur and b€»eiuty, 
and also his generative power, inasmuch as day is 
occasioned by the diffusion of his light through the 
sky, and when night has obscured the earth, they 
should contemplate the heavens bespangled and 
adorned with stars, the surprising variety of the 
moon in her increase and wane, the rising and settinfi[ 
of an the stars and the inviolable regmarity of sS 
their courses ; when,' says he, 'they should see these 
things, they would undoubtedly conclude that there 
aregods, and that these are their mighty worl».' 

Thus unconsciously the Greek Fauers of the 
Churdi took over the thoc^hts of the great dlasoic 
philosophers, only substituting a unity for a plurality 
of godhead. To soar upon the wings of bira, wind, 
or doud, a motif which we find here in Gregory of 
Nyssa, and which reached its finest eiroression in 
Ganvmede and the evening scene in Faust, had 
reached a very modem degree of development in 
antiquity.** 

Grc^ry of Nyssa was still more sentimental and 
plaintive than Basil and Gr^ory NajsiaiUEen : 

When I see every ledge of rock, every vaUey and 
plain, covered with new-bom verdure, the varied beauty 
of UM trees, and the lilies at my feet decked by Nature 
with the double charms of perfume and of colour, when 
in the distance I see the ocean, towards which the 
clouds are onward bOTue, my spirit is o ver powered by 
a sadness not wholly devoid of enjoyment. When in 
autumn the fruits have passed awa^r, the leaves have 
^ülen, and the branches of the trees, dried and shrivelled, 
are robbed of their leafy adornments, we axe instinct- 
ively led, amid the everlasting and regular change in 
Nature, to feel the harmony of the wondrous powers 
pervading all things. He who contemplates them 
with the eye of the soul, feeb the littleness of man 
amid the greatness of the universe. 

Are not these thoughts, which Humboldt rightly 
strings together, lugmy significant and modern') 
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EspeciaUv in view of the opinion which Du Bois 
Rc^maond^ for example, expresses: 'In antiquity, 
mediseval times, and m later literature up to the last 
century, one seeks in vain for the expression of what 
we call a feeling for Nature.' " 

Might not Werther have written them ? They 
have all his sentimental melandioly, coupled wim 
that ^delight of sorrow* which owes its name 
(Wonne der Wehmuth) to Goethe, although its mean- 
ing was known to Euripides. 

Yet it was only in rare cases, such as Seneca and 
Aristotle, that classic writers combined such appre- 
ciation of Nature's individual traits with that lofty 
view of the universe which elevates and humbles at 
once. 

Gr^ory shewed the blending of Christian with 
classic feeling ; and the deepemng of the inner life 
through the new faith is quite as dear in patristic 
writings as their close relationship to the classic. 
tN^But the thinkers and poets of the Middle Ages 
did not always see Nature under the brilliant light 
of Hellenic mfluence ; there were wide spaces of 
time in which monkish asceticism held sway, and 
she was treated with most unscientific contempt. 
{For the development of feeling did not proceed in 

Eie unswerving line, but was subject to backward 
ovements. The rosy afterglow of the classic world 
was upon these Greek Fathers; but at the same time 
they suffered from the sorrowfulness of the new 
religion, which held so many sad and pessimistic 
elements. 

^ The dasdc spirit seemed to shudder before the 
eternity of the mdividual, before the unfathomable 
depths which opened up for mankind with this 
rengion of the soul, which can find no rest in itself, 
no peace in the world, unless it be at one with God 
in self-forgetting devotion and surrender. 

Solitude, to which all the deeper minds at this 
time paid homage, became the mother of new and 
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great thoughts, and of a view of the world little 
behind the modem in sentimentaUty. 

What Villemain says of the quotation from 
Gr^ory Nazianzen just given, applies with equal 
force to the others : 

No doabt there is a singiilar charm in this mixture 
of abstract thoughts and emotions, this contrast 
between the beauties of Nature and the unrest of a 
heart tormented b3r the enigma of existence and seeking 
to find rest in faith. ... It was not the poetry of 
Homer, it was another poetry. ... It was in the new 
form of contemplative poetry» in this sadness of man 
about himself, in these mipulses towards God and the 
future, in this idealism so little known by the poets of 
antiquity, that the Christian imagination could com- 
pete without disadvantage. It was there that that 
poetry arose which modem satiety seeks for, the poetry 
of reverie and reflection, which penetrates man's heart 
and deciphers his most intimate thoughts and vaguest 
wishes. 

Contempt for art was a characteristic of the 
Fathers ot the Church, and to that end they extolled 
Nature ; man's handiwork, however dazzling, was 
but vanity in their eyes, whereas Nature was the 
handiwork of the Creator. Culture and Nature 
were purposely set in opposition to each other." 
St Chfysostom wrote : 

If the aspect of the colonnades of sumptuous build- 
ings would lead thy spirit astray, look upwards to the 
vault of heaven, and around thee on the open fields, in 
which herds graze by the water's side. Who does not 
despise idl the creations of art, when in the stillness of his 
soul he watches with admiration the rising of the sun, 
as it pours its golden light over the face of the earth ; 
when resting on the thick grass beside the murmuring 
spring, or beneath the sombre shade of a thick and leafy 
tree, the eye rests on the far receding and hazy distance ? 

The visible to them was but a mirror of the in- 
visible ; as Paul says (13th of the ist Corinthians) : 
* Here we see in a glass darkly,' and Goethe: 'Every- 
thing transitcMy is but a sinulitude.' 
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God (says St Chrysostom again) has placed man 
in the wc^ld as in a royal palace gleaming with gold 
and precious stones ; but me wonderful Üiing about 
this palace is, that it is not made of stone, bi|t of far 
costlier material ; he has not lighted up a ^Iden 
candelabra, but given lights their fixed course m the 
roof of the palace, where they are not only useful to 
us, but an ODJect of great dehght.^ 

The Roman secular writers of the first Christian 
centuries had not this depth of thought and sadness ; 
but from them too we have notable descriptions of 
Nature in which personal pleasure and sympathy are 
evident motives as well as rdigious feehng. 

In the little Octamus of Minudus Felix, a writing 
full of genuine human feeling of the time of Com- 
modus, the mixture of the heathen culture and 
opinions of antiquity with the Christian way of 
thinkinfi[ has a very modem ring. The scenery is 
finely sketched. 

The heats of summer being over, autunm b^gan to 
be temperate .... we (two friends, a heathen and a 
Christian) agreed to go to the delightful dt^ of Ostia. . . . 
As, at breu of day, we were proceedmg along the 
banks of the Tiber towards the sea, that the soft breeze 
might invigorate our limbs, and tiiat we mi^ht enjoy 
the treasure of feeling the beach ^[ently subside under 
our footsteps, Caedlius observed an image of Serapis, and 
having raised his hands to his lips, after the wont o^ the 
superstitious vulgar, he kissed it. . . . ThenOctavius 
said: ' It is not the part of a good man, brother Marcus, 
thus to leave an intimate companion and friend amidst 
blind popular ignorance, and to sufter him, in such open 
dayli^nt, to stumble against stones,' etc. . . . Dii- 
coursmg after this sort, we traversed the space between 
Ostiaand the sea, and arrived at the open coast. There 
the gentle surges had smoothed the outermost sands 
like a pleasure walk, and as the sea, altiiough the winds 
blow not, is ever unquiet, it came forward to the shore, 
not hoary and foaming, but with waves gently swelling 
and curled. On this occasion we were agreeably 
amused by the varieties of its appearance, for, as we 
stood on the margin and dipped the soles of our feet 
in the water, the wave alternately struck at us, uid 
then receding, and sliding away, seemed to swalloiF 
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up itself. We saw some boys eageriy engaged in the 
game of throwing shells in the sea. . . . Caecilius 
said : ' All things ebb into the fountain from which they 
spaing, and return back to their original without con- 
triver, author, or supreme arbiter .... showers &J1, 
winds blow, thunder oellows, and lightnings flash . . • . 
but they have no aim.' Octavius answers: ' Bdiold 
the heaven itself, how wide it is stretched out, and with 
what rapidity its revolutions are performed, whether 
in the ni^t when studded with sors, or in the dav- 
time wb^ the sun ranges over it, and then 3rou will 
leam with what a wonderful and divine hand the balance 
is held b^ the Supreme Moderator of all things ; see 
how the curcuit made by the sun pioduces the year, and 
how the moon, in her increase, wanes and chan^^es, 
drives the months around. . . . Observe the sea, it is 
bound by a law that the shore imposes ; the variety of 
trees, how each of them is enliv^oed from the bowels 
of the earth I Behold the ocean, it ebbs and flows alter- 
nately. Look at the mrings, they trickle with a per- 
petual flow; at rivers, tneynold on their course in Quick 
and continued motion, why should I speak ot the 
ridges of mountains, aptly disposed ? ox the gentle 
slope of hills, or of plains widely extended ? . . . . In 
this mansion of Üie world, when you fully consider the 
heaven and the earth, and that providence, order, and 
government visible in them, assure yourself that there 
Is indeed a Lord and Parent of the wnole .... do not 
enouire for tbe name of God — God is his name. . . . 
If 1 should call Him Father, vou would imagine Him 
earthly ; if lung, carnal ; and if Lord, mortal. Remove 
all epithets, and then you will be sensible of His 
gk)iy. . . .' 

How like Faust's confession of faith to Gretchen : 

Him who dare name 

And 3ret proclaim. 

Yes I I believe .... 

The All-embracer, 

All-sustainer, 

Doth he not embrace, sustain. 

Thee, me. Himself ? 

Lifts not the Heaven its dome above ? 

Doth not the firm-set earth beneatii us rise ? . . . 

And beaming tenderly with looks of love 

Climb not the everlasting stars on hiffh ? . . . 

Fill thence thy heart, how large so e^sr it be. 
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And in the feeling when thou'rt wholly blest. 

Then call it what thou wilt— Bliss ! Heart ! Love ! God I 

I have no name for it — 'tis feeling all 

Name is but sound and smoke 

Shrouding the glow of Heaven. 

Such statements of belief were not rare in the 
Apologists; but Nature at this time was losing 
independent importance in men's minds, like hfe 
itself, which after C3rprian was counted as nothing 
but a fight with the devil.'^ 

^ There is deep reverence for Nature in the lyrics, 
the hymns of the first centuries A.D., as a work of God 
and an emblem of moral ideas. Ebert observes " : 

In comparison with the old Roman, one can easily 
see the peculiarities and perfect oriffhiality of these 
Christian lyrics. I do not mean merdy in tnat domin- 
ance of the soul life in which man appeared to be 
quite merged, and which makes them such profound 
expressions of feeling ; but in man's relationship to 
Nature, which, one might say, supplies the colour to 
the painter's brush. ^ Nature appears here in the 
service of ideal moral powers and robbed of her inde- 
pendence '^ ; the servant of her Creator, whose direct 
command she obeys. She is his instrument for man's 
welfare, and also at times, under the temporary mastery 
of the devil, for his destruction. Thus Nature easily 
symbolizes the moral world. 

^ Bountiful Giver of light, through whose cahn 
brightness, when the time of night is past and gone, 
the daylight is sufiFused abroad, Thou, the world's 
true morning star, clearer than the full glorious sun. 
Thou very dayspring, very light in all its fulness, 
that dost illumine the innermost recesses of the 
heart,' sings St Hilary in his Morning H}ann ; and in 
another hymn, declaring himself unworthy to lift 
his sinful eyes to the aear stars, he urges all the 
creatures, and heaven, earth, sea and river, hiU and 
wood, rose, lilv» and star to weep with him and 
lament the sinfulness of man. 

In the Morning Hynm of St Ambrose dawn is 
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nsed s^pibolically ; dark night pales, the light of the 
world is bom again, and the new birth of the soul 
raises to new energy ; Christ is called the true sun, 
the source of light ; ^ let modesty be as the dawn 
faith as the noonday, let the mind know no twiUght. 
And Pmdentius sings in a Morning Hymn** 

* Night and mist and darkness fade, Ught dawns 
the §^obe bri^tens, Christ is ccmiing ! * and again 

* The hendd bird of dawn announces day, Christ the 
awaker calls us to Ufe.* And in the nintii hjmin 

* Let flowing rivers, waves, the seashore's thunder- 
ing, showers, heat, snow, frost, forest and bree2e, 
nimt, day, praise Thee throughout the ages.' " 

He spüks of Christ as the sun that never sets, 
never is obscured by clouds, the flower of David, of 
the root of Jesse ; of the eternal Fatherland where 
the whole ground is fragrant with beds of purple 
roses, violete, and crocuses, and slender twigs drop 
balsam. 

St Jerome united Christian genius, as Ebert says, 
with classic culture to such a d^;ree that his writings, 
especially his letters, often shew a distinctly modem 
tone,* and go to prove that asceticism so deepened 
and intensined character that even literary style 
took individual stamp." But the most perfect 
representative, the most modem man, of his day 
was Augustine. 

As Rousseau's Confessions revealed the revolu- 
tionary genius of the ei£;hteenth century, Augustine's 
opened out a powerful oiaracter, fully conscious of its 
own importance, striving with the problems of the 
time, and throwing seardh-lights into every ccmier of 
its own passionate heart. He had attamed, after 
much struggling, to a glowing faith, and he described 
the process in diaracteristic and drastic similes from 
Nature, which are scarcdy suitable fcxr translation. 
He said on one occasion : 

For I burned at times in my 3roath to satiate my- 
self with deeds of hell, and daied to nm wild in many 
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a dark love paasa^. ... In the time of my yoath 
I took my fill passicniately among the wild beasts, and 
I dared to roam the woods and pursue my vagrant 
loves beneath the shade ; and my beautv consumed 
away and I was loathsome in Thy sight, pleasing 
mysell and desiring to please the eyes of men. . . . 
Tne seething waves of my yoath. flowed up to the 
shores of matrimony. ... 

Omif ortless at the death of his friend : 

I burned, I sighed, I wept, I was distraught, far 
I bore within me a soul rent and bloodstained, that 
would no loi^ier brook my carrying ; yet I found no 
place where I could lay it down, neitner in pleasant 
groves nor in sport was it at rest. All things, even the 
light itself, were filled with shuddering. 

Augustine, like Rousseau, understood *que c'est 
un fatal present du del qu'une ame sensible.' 

He looked upon his own heart as a sick child, and 
sought healing for it in Nature and solitude, though 
in vain. 

The pantheistic belief of the Manicheans that aU 
things, fire, air, water, etc., were alive, that figs 
wept when they were picked and the mother tree 
shed milky tears tor the loss of them, that everything 
in heaven and earth was a part of godhead, gave 
him no comfort ; it was rather the personal God of 
the Psalms whom he saw in the ordering of Nature. 

The cosmological element in theism has never 
been more beautifully expressed than in his words : 

I asked the earth, and she said : ' I am not He,' and all 
things that are in her did confess the same. I asked 
the sea and the depths and creeping things, and they 
answered: ' We are not thy God, seek higher.' I asked 
the blowing breeses, and tibe whole expanse of air with 
its inhabitants made anwer: 'Anaxagoras was at 
fault, I am not God.' I asked the sky, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and with a loud voice did they exclaim : 
' He made us.' My question was the enqmry of my 
spirit, their answer was the beauty of their form. 

In another place : 

Not with uncertain but with sure consciousness, 
Ixird, I love Thee. But behold, sea and sky and all 
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things in them from all tides tell me that I mnst love 
Thee» nor do they cease to give all men this message, 
so that they are without excuse. Sky and earth sp«ik 
to the deaf Thy praises : when I love Thee, I love not 
beauty of form, nor radiancy of H^ht ; but when I 
love my God, I love the light, the voice, the sweetness, 
the food, the embrace of my innermost souL That is 
what I love when I love my God. 

Augustine's interest in Nature was thus religious. 
At the same time» the soothing influence of quiet 
woods was not unknown to him. 

The Ukeness and uxüikeness between the Christian 
and heathen points of view are very dear in the 
correspondence between Ausonius, the poet of the 
Moselle, and Paulinus, Bishop of Nola ; and the deep 
firiend^p expressed in it raises their dilettante 
verses to the level of true poetry. 

AusoniuSy thoroughly heathen as he was, carries 
us far forward into Christian-Gennanic times by his 
sentimentahty and his artistic descriptions of the 
scenery of the Moselle.* 

It is diaiacteristic of the decline of heathendom, 
that the lack of original national material to serve 
as inspiration, as the £neas Saga had once served, 
led the best men of the time to muse on Nature, and 
describe scenery and travels. Nothing in classic 
Roman poetry attests such an acute grasp of Nature's 
Uttle secret charms as the small poem about the 
sunny banks of the MoseUe, vine-clad and crowned 
by villas, and reflected in the crystal water below. 
It seemed as if the Roman, with the German dimate, 
had imbibed the German love of Nature ; as if its 
scenery had bewitched him like the German maiden 
whom he compared to roses and lilies in his song. 

Many parts of his poetical ^istles are in the same 
tone, and we learn mcidentaUy from them that a 
lengthy preamble about weather and place belonged 
to letter-writine even then." 

Feeling for Nature and love of his friend are inter- 
woven into a truly poetic appeal in No. 64, in which 
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Auscmius complains that Paulinus does not answer 
his letters : 

Rocks give answer to the speech of man, and his 
words stnidnff against the caves resound» and from the 
groves Cometh the echo of his voice. The di£b of the 
coast cry out» the rivers murmur, the hedse hums with 
the bees that feed npoa it, the reedy banks have their 
own harmonious notes, the foliage of the pine talks in 
trembling whispers to the winds : what time the li^ht 
south-east falls on the pointed leaves, scmgs of Dm- 
dymus give answer in the Garganc grove. Mature has 
made nothing dumb ; the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the earth are not silent, fbe snake has its hiss, 
the fishes of the sea as they breathe give forth their 
note. . . . Have the Basque mountains and the 
saawy haunts of the Pyrenees tatoi away thy 
urbanity ? . . . May he, who advises thee to keep 
silence, never enjoy tibe singing of sweet songs nor the 
voices of Nature .... sad and in need may he live 
in des(^te regions, and wander silent in the rounded 
heights of the Alpine range. 

The sounds of Nature are detailed with great 
deUcacy in this appeal^ and we see that the Alps are 
referred to as desolate regions. 

In another letter (25) he reminded his friend 
of their mutual love, their hcnne at Burdigala, his 
country-house with its vine -slopes, fields, woods, 
etc., and went on : 

Yet without thee no year advanceth with grateful 
change of season ; the rainy spring passeth without 
flower, the dog-star bums with olazmg heat, Pomona 
bringeth not the changing scents of autumn, Aquarius 
pours forth his waters and saddens winter. Pontius, 
dear heart, seest thou what thou hast done ? 

Closing in the same tender strain with a picture of 
his hope fulfilled : 

Now he leaves the snowy towns of the Iberians, now 
he holds the fields of the Tarbellians, now passeth he 
beneath the halls of Ebromagus, now he is gliding 
down the stream, and now he knocketh at thy door ! 
Can we believe it ? Or do they who love, fashion 
themselves dreams ? 
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The greater inwardness of feeling here, as con- 
trasted with classic times, is undeniable; the tone 
verges on the sentimentality of the correspondences 
between * beautiful souls ' in the eighteenth century. 
^ Pat^us was touchingly devoted to his former 
\ teacher Ausonius, and in every way a man of fine 
\and tender feeling. He gave himself with zeal to 
Christianity, and became an ascetic and bishop. 

It was a bitter grief to him that his Ausonius 
remained a heathen when he himself had sworn 
all^iance to Christ and said adieu to Apollo. There 
is a fine urbanity and humanity in his writings, but 
he did not, like Ausonius, love Nature for her own 
^e. The (me took the Christian ascetic point of 
view, the other the classic heathen, with sympathy 
and sentiment in addition. 
Patdinus recognized the difference, and contrasted 
I their ideas of solitude. * They are not crazed, nor 
is it their savage fierceness that makes men choose 
to live in lonely spots ; rather, turning their eyes to 
the lofty stars, they contemplate God, and set the 
leisure that is freenrom empty cares, to fathom the 
d^ths of truth they love.' 

In answer to his friend's praise of home, he praised 
Spain, in which he was hving, and many copious 
descriptions of time and place run through his other 
writings ** ; but while he yielded nothing to Ausonius 
in ttie matter of friendship, ^sooner shall Vde dis- 
appear from my body than thy image from my 
heart,' he was without his quiet musing deUght 
in Nature. For her the heathen had the clearer 
eye and warmer heart ; the Christian bishop only ac- 
knowledged her existence in relation to his Creator, 
declaring with pride that no power had been given 
to us over «the elements, nor to them over us, and 
that not from the stars but from our own hearts 
come the hindrances to virtue. 
\ Lives of the saints and paraphrases of the storjr of 
^ creation were the principal themes of the Christian 
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poets of the fourth and fifth centuries. In some of 
these the hermit was extolled with a dash of Rolnnson 
Crusoe romance, and the descriptions of natural 
phenomena in connecticm with Genesis often showed 
a feeling for the beauty of Nature in poetic language. 
Dracontius drew a detailed picture of Paradise with 
much self-satisfaction. 

Then in flight the joyous feathered thnmg passed 
through the heavens, beating the air with sounding 
wings, various notes do they pour forth in soothing 
harmony, and, methinks, together praise for that they 
were accounted worthy to be created.*' 

For the charming legend of Paradise was to many 
Christian minds of this time what the long-lost bli» 
of Elysium and the Golden Age had b^ to the 
Hellenic poets and the Roman degist — ^the theme 
of much vivid imagery and highly-coloured word- 
painting. 

Eternal spring softens the air, a healing flame floods 
the world with light, aU the elements glow in healing 
warmth ; as the shades of niffht fkde, day rises. . . . 
Then the feathered flocks fly Joyfully through the air, 
beating it with their winra in the rush of their passage, 
and with flattering satisfaction their voices are heara« 
and I think they praise God that they were found worthy 
to be created ; some shine in snowy white, some in 
purple, some üi safEron, some in yellow sold ; others 
nave white feathers round the eyes, whue neck and 
breast are of the bright tint of the hyacinth .... and 
upon the branches, the birds are moved to and fro with 
them by tbe wind. 

This shews careful observation of detail ; but, for 
the most part, such idyUic feeling was checked by 
lofty religious thoughts. 

*Man,* he cries, should rule over Nature, over 
aU that it contains» over all earth offers in fruit, 
iBowers, and verdure that tree and vine, sea and 
spring, can give.* He summons all creation to praise 
the Creator — stars and seasons, hail -storm and 
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li^tnin^, earth, sea, river and spring, cloud and 
mght, plants, animals, and light ; and he describes 
the flood in bold flights of fancy. 

In the three bool^ of Avitns ''^ we have ' a complete 
poem of the lost Paradise, far removed from a mere 
paraphrase or versification of the Bible,*" which 
shews artistic leanin£[s and S3mipathetic feeling here 
and there. As CatuUns " pictures the stars looking 
down upon the quiet love of mortals by night, and 
Theocritus" makes the cypresses their omy wit- 
nesses, the Christian poet surrounds the marriage of 
our first parents with the sympathy of Nature : 

And anfi^ voices jcnned in harmony and sang to the 
chaste and pore ; Paradise was their wedding-chamber, 
earth their dowry, and the stars of heaven rejoiced 
with gladsome radiance. . . . The kindness of heaven 
maintains eternal spring there ; the tomnltiious south 
wind does not penetrate, the clouds forsake an air 
which is always pure. . . . The soil has no need of 
rains to refresh it» and the plants prosper by vürtne 
of their own dew. The eartn is always verdant, and 
its Surface animated by a sweet warmth resplendent 
with beauty. Herbs never abandon the hills, the trees 
never lose their leaves, etc. 

And when Adam and Eve leave it, they find all 
the rest of the beautiful world u^ly and narrow in 
comparison. * Day is dark to their eyes, and under 
the dear sun they complain that the Ught has dis- 
app^ired.* 

it was the reflection of their own condition in 
Nature. Among heathen writers who were influ- 
enced, without being entirely swayed, by Christian 
teaching, and imitated the rhetoncal Roman style 
in describing Nature, ApoUonius Sidonius takes a 
prominent place. In spite of many empty phrases 
and a stilted style, difficult to understand as well as 
to translate, ms poems, and still more his letters, 
give many interesting pictures of the culture of his 
part of the fifth century. In Carm. 2 he draws a 
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highly - coloured picture of the home of Pontius 
L^ntas»*^ a fine country property, and paints the 
charms of the villa with all the art of his rhetoric 
and some real appreciation. The meeting of the 
two rivers, the Gaüroime and the Dordo(me, in the 
introduction is poetically rendered, and he goes on 
to describe the cool hau and grottos, state-nxxns, 
pillars— above all, the splendid view : * There on the 
top of the fortress I sit down and lean back and gaze 
at the mountains covered by olives, so dear to the 
Muse and the goats. I shall wander in their shade, 
and beUeve that coward Daphne grants me her love.' 
He delighted in unspoilt Nature, and describes : 

My fountain, which« as it flows from the mountain- 
side, is overahadowed by a many-oovered notto with 
its wide dxcle. It needs not Art; Nature has given it 
mce. That no artist's hand has touched it is its chann; 
it is no masterpiece of sldU, no hammer with resounding 
blow wiU adorn the rocks« nor maiUe fill up the place 
where the tu& is worn away. 

He lays stress upon the contrast between cultiue 
and Nature, town luxury and country solitude, in 
his second letter to Domidius, and describes the 
beauties of his own modest estate with sentimental 
delight : 

You reproach me for loitering in the country ; I 
might complain with more reason that you stay in the 
town when ihe earth shines in the light <n spring« the ice 
is melting from the Alps, and the ml is marked hy the 
dry fissures of tortuous furrows .... the stones in the 
stream« and the mud on the banks are dried up ... . 
here neither nude statues« comic actors« nor Hippo- 
drome are to be found .... the noise of the waters 
is so great that it drowns conversation. From the 
dining-room« if you have time to Sj^are at meals« 3rou 
can occupy it witn the delight of lookmg at the scenery« 
and watch the fishing .... here you can find a hidden 
recess« cool even in summer heat« a place to sleep in. 
Here what joy it is to listen to the dc^bdas chirping at 
noonday« and to the frogs croaking when the twiMght is 
coming on, and to the swans and gec«e ^ving note at the 
early hours of the night« and at midnight to the cocks 
crowing together« and to the boding crows with three- 
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lold note greeting the ruddy tofch of the xiamg dawn ; 
and in the haU hght of the morning to hear tito night- 
ingak warbling in the bushes, and the swaUow twit- 
tonng among the beams. . . . Between whiles, the 
shepherds play in their rustic fashion. Not fax off 
is a wood whore the branches of two hu^e times inter- 
lace, though their trunks are apart (in their shade we 
play ball), and a lake that rises to such fury in a storm 
that the trees that border it are wetted by the spray. 

In another letter to Domidius he] described a visit 

to the country-seat of two of his friends : 

We were torn from one pleasure to another^-games, 
feastings, chatting, rowing, bathing, fishing. 

As a true adherent even as a bishop of classic 
culture and humanity, Sidonius is thus an interesting 
figure in these wild times, with his Pliny-like en- 
thusiasm for countrv ratiier than dty^ and his 
susceptibility to woodland and pastoral fife. 

The limit of extravagance in the bombastic 
rhetoric of the period was reached in the travek of 
Ennodius," who was scarcely more than a fantastic 
raattler. The purest, noblest, and most inoportant 
figure of the sbrth century was undoubtedly Bcetius ; 
but it is Cassiodorus, a statesman of the first rank 
under Theodoric, who in his Variarium liMs gives 
the most interesting view of the attitude of his day 
towards Nature. He revelled in her and in descril>- 
ing her. After praising Baja for its beauty" and 
Lactarius for its nealthmess, he said of Scyllacium : 

The dty of Scyllacium hangs upoa the hills like a 
cluster of grapes, not that it may pride itself upon their 
difficult ascent, but that it may vcduotuously jnuEe on 
verdant idains and the blue baoc of tne sea. Ine dty 
behcdds the rising sun from its very cradle, when th^ 
day that is about to be bom sends forward no heralding 
Aurora ; but as soon as it begins to rise, the quivering 
brightness displays its torch. It beholds Pboebus in 
his joy ; it is oathed in the brightness of that lumin- 
ary so that it might be thought to be itself the native 
land of the sun, the claims of Rhodes to that honour 
being outdone. ... It enjoys a translucent air, but 
withal so temperate, that its winters are sunny and its 
summers cool, and life passes there without sonxm^^&nnt 
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hottila seaaoQs are feared bv none. Hence, too, man 
himself is here freer of som tiian elsew her e, for this 
temperateness of the climate prevails in all things. . . . 
Assuredly for the body to imbibe muddy waters is a 
different thing from sucldng in the transparency of 
a sweet fountain. Even so the vigour of me mind is 
repressed when it Is clogged b^ a heavy atmosphere. 
Nature itself hath made us subject to these influences 
.... clouds make us foel sad, and again a bright dav fills 
us with joy. ... At the foot of the Mosoan Mount 
we hollowed out the bowels of the rock, and taste- 
fully introduced therein the eddying waves of Nereus. 
Here a troop of fishes sporting in free captivity re- 
freshes all mmds with dehght, and charms all eyes with 
admiration. They run gpieedily to the hand of man, 
and,-before they become his food, seek dainties from him. 

He described the town as rich in vineyards and 
olive woods, cornfields and villas. 

He awarded the palm of beauty to Como and its 
lake, and althoujgh he wrote in the clumsy language 
of a decaying literature, this sixth-century ^etdi 
still strikes us as sxuprisingly complete and artistic 
in feeling: 

Como, with its precipitous mountains and its vast 
expanse of lake, seems placed there for the defence 
<d the Province of Liguria ; and ^t again, it is so 
beautiful, that one would think it was created for 
pl»Btsure only. 

To the south lies a fertile plain with easy roads for 
the transport of provisicms ; on the north, a lake six^ 
miles long abounding in fish, soothing the mind witn 
delicious recreation. . . . Rightiy is it called Como, 
because it is adorned with such gifts. The lake lies 
in a shell-like valley with white margins. Above rises 
a diadem of lofty mountains, their slopes studded witii 
brifiit villas ; a girdle of olives below, vineyards above, 
whue a crest of thick chestnut woods adorns the very 
summit of the hiUs. Streams of snowy clearness 
dash from the hiU-sides into the lake. On the eastern 
side these unite to form the river Addua, so c^ed 
because it contains the added volume of two streams. 
... So delightful a r^on makes men delicate 
and averse to labour. . . . Therefore the inhalntants 
deserve special consideration, and for this reason we 
I wish them to enjoy perpetually the royal bounty. 
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shews, beyond dispute, that the taste foe the 
beauty of Nature, even at that wfld time, was not 
dead, and that the writer's attitude was not mainly 
utilitarian. He noted the fertility of the land in 
wine and grain, and of the sea in fish, but he laid far 
greater stress upon its diarms and their influence 
upon the inhabitants. 

On a priori grounds (so misleading in questions of 
this kind) one would scarcely expect the most dis- 
turbed pmod in the history of the European peo[de 
to have produced a Venantius Fortunatus, the 
greatest and most celebrated poet of the sixth 
, centurv. His whole personality, as well as his poetry, 
! shewed the blending of heathenism and Chris- 
t tianity, of Germanism and Romanism, and it is only 
now and then among the Roman degists and lata: 
epic poets that we meet a feeling for Nature which 
can be compared to his. Like dl the poets of this 
late period, his verse lacks form, is rugged and 
pompous, moving upon the stilts of classic reminis- 
cences, and coimn^ monstrous new expressions for 
itself ; but its feelmg is alwa3rs sincere. It was the 
last gleam of a setting sun of literature that fdl 
upon this one beneficent figure. He was bom in the 
district of Treviso near Venice, and crowed the Alps 
a little before the great Lombard invasion, while the 
Merovingians, following in the steps of Chlodwig, 
were outdoing each other in bloodshed and cruelty. 
In the midst of this hard time Fortunatus stood 
out alone among the poets by virtue of his talent 
and purity of character, nis poems are often 
disfig|ured by bombast, prolixity, and misplaced 
learning ; but his keen eye for men and thmgs is 
undeniable, and his feeling for Nature shews not 
only in dealing with scenery, but in hnking it with 
the inner life. 

The lover's wish in On Virginity,^ one of his 
longer poems, suggests the Vollulieder ; 
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O timt I too miglit go, if my hnnying foot oould 
pote anüd the lights of heaven and hold on its stany 
comte. Bat now» witfaoot tiiee, nifl^t comes dieanly 
witii its dark wings, and the day ttsdSf and the ottering 
sonsUne is dainess to me. Lüy, naxdssus, videt, 
rose, nard, amomnm, bring me no Jov — nay, no flower 
deiii^ts my heart That I mav see uee, I pass hover- 
iflf throng each cloud, ana my love teaches my 
wandering eytM to pierce the mist, and lol in dread 
lear I ask tlie stormy winds what they have to tell me 
oi my lord. Before tiiy feet I Umf to wash the pave- 
ment, and with my hair to sweep xby temples, what- 
ever it be, I win bear it; all hard tmngsare sweet; if 
only I see tiiee, this penalty is my joy. But be tboa 
mindfol, for tiiy vows do I yearn ; I nave thee in my 
heart, have me in thy heart too. 

This is more tenda: in feeling than any poem by 
GLtnllus or Tibnllos. We can only e^rolam it by 
two facts— «the deepening of the inner fife through 
Christianity ^we almost hear Christ's words about 
the * great smner'), and the intimate friendship 
ndiich Fortunatus enjoyed with a German lady, who 
may justly be called the noblest and purest figure of 
her time m Franconia. 

This was Radegunde, the unhappy daughter of a 
^ Thuringian king, who first saw her father's kiiu;dom 
lost, and then, &ein£| from the cruelty of her husoand, 
the bloodstained Quotaire» took the veil in Poitiers 
and founded a convent, of which she made Agnes, 
a noble Franconian lady, the abbc^. When For- 
tunatus visited the place» these ladies became his 
devoted friends, and he remained there as a priest 
until the death of Radegunde. His poems to them, 
which were often letters and notes written off-hand, 
are full of affection and gratitude (he was, by the 
way, a eourmet, and the ladies made allowance for 
this weakness in dainty gifts), and form an enduring 
witness of a pure and most touching friendship. 
They contain maiiy pretty sketches of Nature and 
delicate offerings of flowers. In one he said 9 'If the 
^ season brought white lilies or blossomed in red roses. 
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I would send them to you, but now yoa must be 
content with purple vicuets for a greeting' ; and in 
another, because gold and purple are not allowable» 
he sends her flowers, that she may have * her gold in 
crocuses, her purple in violets, and they may adorn 
her hair with even greater delight than she draws 
frcHn their fragrance.' Once, mien following pious 
custom, she hsul withdrawn into her cell, his stray- 
ing thoughts go in search of her ' : 

How quickly dost thou hide the light from mine 
eves I for witlioat thee I am o'erweightM by the clouds 
tnat bear me down, and thoueh thon flee and hide thy- 
self here bnt for a lew short days, that month is longer 
than the whole hurrying year. Prithee, let the joys of 
Easter bring tiiee back in safety, and so may a two- 
fold light return to us at once. 

And when she comes out, he cries : 

Thon hadst robbed me of my happiness; now it 
retfuns to me with thee, thou makest me doubly 
celebrate this solemn festival. . . . Though the 
seedling» are only lust beginning to shoot up from the 
furrows, yet I to-day will reap mv harvest in seeing 
thee once more. To-day do I gatner in the fruit ana 
lay the peaceful sheaves together. Though the field 
is bare, nor decked with ears of com, yet all, through 
tiiy return, is radiant fulness. 

The comparison is tedious and spun out ; but the 
idea is i>oetic. We find it in the classics: for 
instance, in Theocritus, when he praises Nais, whose 
beauty draws even Nature unaer her sway, and 
whose coming makes spring everywhere: 

Where has my light hidden herself from my strayiiu^ 
eyes ? When I see not thee, I am ne'er satimed. 
lliough the heavens be bright, though the clouds have 
fled, yet for me is the day sunless, ii it hide thee from 
me. 

The most touching evidence of this friendship is 
the Doem On the Downfall of Thurtngia. 
' One must/ says Leo,** * refer the chief excellence 
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of the poem to the lady who tells the tak, must 
grant that the irresistible power of the description» 
the spectacle of the freshly open wounds, the sym- 
pathy in the consuming sorrow of a friend, gave 
unwonted power of the wing to this low-flying pen/ 
Radegunde is thinking of her only remaming 
relative, Amalafried: 

When the wind murmurs, I listen if it bring me some 
news, but of all my kindred not even a shadow presents 
itself to me. . . . And thou, Amalafried, gentle son 
of my fetther's brother, does no anxiety for me consume 
thy "heart ? Hast thou fcMrgotten what Radegunde 
was to thee in thy earliest years, and how much thou 
lovedst me, and howthou heidst tiie place of thefather, 
mother, brother, and sister whom I had lost ? Anhour 
absent from thee seemed to me eternal ; now ases pass, 
and I never hear a word from thee. A whole world 
now lies betwixt those who loved each other and who 
of old were never separate. If others, for pity alone, 
cross the Alps to seek their lost slaves, wherefore am 
I forgotten ? — I who am bound to thee by blood ? 
Where art thou ? I ask the wind as it sighs, me clouds 
as they pass — at least some bird mi^ht bring me news 
of thee. If the holy enclosure of this monastery did 
not restrain me, thou shouldst see me suddenly appear 
beside thee. I could cross the stormy seas in wmter 
if it were necessary. The tempest that alarms the 
sailors should cause no fear to me who love thee. If 
my vessel were dashed to pieces by the tempest, I should 
chng to a plank to raich thee, and if i could find 
nothinff to cling to, I should go to thee swimming, ex- 
hausted. If I could but see thee once more, I should 
deny all the perils of the journey. . . . 

There is httle about Nature in this beautiful 
avowal of love and longing, but the whole ccdouring 
of the mood forms a biackground of feeling for his 
longer descriptions. His very long and tedious 
poem about the bridal journey of Gelesiuntha, the 
Spanish princess, who married King Chilperic, shews 
deep and touching feeling in parts. She left her 
Toledo home wiüi a heavy heart, crossing the 
Pyrenees, where ' the mountains shining with snow 
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reach to the stars, and their sharp peaks project 
over the rain doads.* In the same vein as Ausonius, 
when he urged Paulinus to write to him, she bogs 
her sister for news : 

By thy name full oft I call thee, Gelesiontha, sister 
mine: with this name fountains, woods, rivers, and 
fields resound. Art thou silent, Gdesiuntfaa ? Answer 
as to thy sister stones and mountains, groves and 
waters and sky, answer in language mute. 

In troubled thought and care she asked the very 
breezes, but of her sister's safety all were silent. 

Fortunatus, like Ausonius, not only looked at 
Nature with S3rinpathy, but was a master in descrip- 
tion of sceneiy. His lengthy descriptions of spring 
are mostly only decorative work, but here and there 
we find a reaUy poetic idea. For example : 

At the first spring, when earth has doffed her frost, 
the field is clothed with varienated grass ; the moun- 
tains stretch their leafy heads towards the sky, the 
shady tree renews its verdant folia^, the lovely vine 
is swelling with budding branches, giving promiae that 
a wei^t of grapes shan hang from its prolific stems. 
While all joys return, the earui is dead and dulL 

And: 

The soft violets paint the field with their own purple, 
the meadows ar^ green with grass, the grass is Imght 
with its fresh shoots. Little by little, like stars, the 
bright flowers spring up, and ^e sward is joyous and 
gay with flecks of colour, and the birds that through 
the winter cold have been numb and silent, with im- 
prisoned song, are now recalled to their song. 

He describes the cold winter, and a hot summer's 
day, when 

Even in the forests no shade was to be found, and 

the traveUer almost fainted on the burning roads, 

. longing for shade and cool drinks. At last the rustle 

al a crystal stream is heard, he hurries to it with delight, 

he lies down and lays his limbs in the soft kisses of the 
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His poems about beautiful and noteworthy places 
include some on the Garonne and Gers (Egiraus) : 

So dried up b^ heat that it is neither river nor land, 
and the gmmbhng croak of the frog, sole ruler of the 
realm mm which the fish are banished, is heard in the 
lonely swamp ; but when the rain pours down, the 
flood swdls, and what was a lake suddenly beoraies 
a sea. 

He has many verses of this sort, written with little 
wit but great satisfaction. 

More attractive are descriptions of the Rhine 
and MoseUe, recalling Ausomus, and due to love 
partlv of Nature» pa^rtly of verbal scene-painting. 
The best and most famous of these is on his journey 
by the Moselle from Metz to Andernach on the 
^hine. Here he shews a keen eye and fine taste 
for wide views and high mountains» as well as for 
the minutiös of scenery» with artistic treatment. 
He also blends his own thoughts and feelings with 
his impressions of Nature, making it clear that he 
values her not merely for decoration» but for her 
own sake. 

He has been called the last Roman poet; in 
reality» he belonged not only to the period which 
directly succeeded his own, when the Koman world 
already lay in ndns, but to the fully - developed 
Middle Ages — the time when Christianity and 
Germanism had mat^ with Roman minds. 

In his best pieces, such as his famous de^, he 
caug|fat the classic tone to perfection» feeling mmself 
in vital union with the ^eat of bygone centuries ; 
but in thought and feehng he was reaUy modem 
and under the influence of the Christian Germanic 
spirit with aU its depth and intensity. His touch- 
ing friendship with Radegunde is, as it were, a 
symbol of the blending of the two elements out of 
which the modem sprang. It was the stimulating 
influence of the noble Germanic princess» herself 
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Christian in soul, which fanned the dying sparks 
of classic poetry into a flame. 

Fortunatus stood upon a borderland. Literature 
was retreating further and further from the classic 
modeb, and culture was declining to its fall. In 
Gaul, as in Spain and Italy, the shadows of coming 
ni^t were broadening over literary activity, thought, 
aiä feeling. 

It is a characteristic fact in Rcnnan literature, 
that not onlv its great lights, but the lesser ones 
who followed them, were enthusiastically imitated. 
Latin poetry of the Middle Ages lived upon recollec- 
tions of the past, or tried to raise itself again by its 
help ; even so Latte a comer as Fortunatus became 
in his turn an object cd marvel, and ¥ras copied by 
poets who never reached his level. 

It is not surprisinfi^ that feeling for Nature shewed 
a corresponding shaUowness and lassitude. 

Not only bucolic but didactic writing was modelled 
^npon the classic. Isodorus and ^da, in their 
works with identical titles * concerning the existence 
of things,^ relied on Roman modek no less than 
Alcuin, who had formed himself on the pattern of 
Aufi^ustine's time in lus Conflict between Winter 
a$M Springs as well as in many single verses, directly 
insmred by Viigil." 

His Farewell to his Cell caught the idyllic tone 
very neatly : 

Bek>v€d cell» retirement's sweet abode ! 
Farewell, a last feureweO» thy poet bids tfaee ! 
Betoved cell» by smiling woods embraced. 
Whose branches, shaken by the genial breeze. 
To meditation oft m^ mind disposed. 
Around thee too, their health-reviving herbs 
In verdure gay the fertile meadows spread ; 
And murmuring near, by flowery banks confined. 
Through fragrant meads the crystal streamlets ghde, 
Wherem his nets the joyful fisher casts. 
And fragrant with the apple bending bou^h. 
With rose and luv joined, the gardens smile ; 
Wbile jubilant, along thy verdant glades 
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V At dawn bis melody each songster ponrs, 
And to his God attunes the notes ox praise. 

These heartfelt effusions express a feeling which 
certainly in^ired many monks when they turned 
from their gloomy cells to the gardens and woods 
be]rond — a feding compomkled of renunciation of 
the world with idyllic comfort in their surrounding. 
If their fundamental feeling was worship and praise 
of the Creator, their constat outdoor work» which» 
during the &rst centuries» was strenuous cultivation 
of the soil, must have roused a deep appreciation 
of Nature in the nobler minds among them. Their 
choice of sites for monasteries and hermitages fully 
bears out this view.'' 

The Conflict between Spring and Winter ^ with its 
classic suggestions, is penetrated by a truly German 
love of ^ring." It described the time when the 
cuckoo smgs high in the branches, grass clothes 
earth with many tints, and the nightingale sin^ 
untiringly in the red-gold butcher's broom, capti- 
vating us with her changing melodies. 

Amon^ the savants whom Charlemagne gathered 
round hmi was Angilbert. Virgil was his model, 
but the influence of the lighter fluency of For- 
tunatus was visible, as in so many of his contem- 
poraries. With a vivid and artistic pen he described 
the wood and park of Aachen and the Kaiser's 
brilliant himt ^ ; the great forest grove, the grassy 
meadows with brooks and all sorts of birds mtting 
about, the thicket stocked with many kinds of game. 

At the same time, his writing betrayed the con- 
ventional tone of courts in its praise of his great 
secular lord, and a ' thoughtful romantic inclina- 
tion' for the eternal feminine, for the beautiful 
women with splendid ornaments, and necks shining 
like milk or snow or glowing Uke a rose, who, as 
Ebert puts it, * lay far from the asceticism of the 
poetry of the saints.' 

Naso Muadorinus in his pastorab took Calpumius 
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and Nemesianus for his modek, just as they had 
taken Virgil, and Vir^ Theocritus. Muadorinus 
imitated the latter in his pastorals. 

In an alternate song of his between an old man 
and a boy, the old man draws an artistic contrast 
between the shady coolness of the wood and the 
mid-day glow of the sun, while the boy praises Him 
whose songs the creatures follow as once they 
followed C>rpheus with his lute ; and at the end, 
Charlemagne, who was extolled at the beginning as 
a second Ca^ar, is exalted to heaven as the founder 
of a new Golden Age. 

In tiie Carolingian Renaissance of the Augustine 
epoch of literature, Theodulf, Bish<»> of Chrleans, 
takes first place. At any rate, he oescribed in a 
very superior way, and, Üke Fortunatus, with some 
humour, the draining of the Larte at Le Mans, 
Feb. 820 ; also, in a light and lively strain, the 
Battle of the Birds, and, with the same strong 
colouring. Paradise. 
/ The idyll of the cloister garden, so often treated, 
became famous in the much -read HarMus of 
Wahlafried.* 

Despite classical flourishes from Viml and 
Columella, and pharmaceutical handUng of plants, 
there is a eood deal of thoughtful observation of 
Nature in uiese 444 hexameters. 

They contain descriptions of seasons, of recipes, 
flowers ami vegetables, of the gardener's pleasure in 
di^x^ing his fields in gyring, during them of netues, 
am levelling the ground thrown up by tbe moles, 
in protecting his seedlings from rain and sun, and, 
later cm, in his gay beds of deciduous plants. 

There is a touch here and there which is not 
unpoetic — ^f or instance : 

A bright green patch of dark blue me paints thk 
shady grove ; it has short leaves luid throws out short 
nmbels, and passes the breath of the wind and the nyn 
of the son right down to tbe end of the staOc, and at a 
gentle touch gives lorth a heavy scent. 
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and: 

With what verse, with what song, can the dry thin- 
ness of my meagre muse rightly extol the shining lily, 
whose whiteness is as the whiteness of Reaming snow, 
whose sweet scent is as the scent of Sabian woods ? 

He closes pleasantiy too, adjuring Grimald to 
read the book under the shade of the peach tree, 
while his scho<d-f ellows play round and pick the 
great delicate fruit which they can barely grasp 
with one hand. In the poem to the hyman Ruoo- 
bem (loo hexameters) he described the dangers 
of Alpine travelling, both from weather and 
other foes. In those days the difficulties of the 
road excluded all interest in mountain beauty. 
There is a tender and expressive poem in Sapphic 
metre, in which, homesick and cold in winter, he 
sane; his longing for beautiful Reichenau. But even 
he, uke most of his predecessors and all his followers, 
widded his pen wim labour, expression often failing 
to keep pace with thought. 

It o«üy remains to mention Wandalbert, a monk 
of the monastery at Prfln, who, in a postscript to 
the Conclusio des Martyralopum, dves a charming 
account of a landowncor's life in field, garden, and 
hunt. 

In the cloister, then, idyllic comfort, delighting in 
Nature and a quiet country life, was quite as much 
at home as scholarship and classical study. But we 
shall look there in vain for any trace of the senti- 
mental, Üxe profoundlv melandiolv attitude of the 
Fathers of tne Qiurcn, Basil ana Gr^ory, or for 
Augustine's deep faith and devout admiration of the 
works of creation : even the tone of Ausonius and 
Fortunatus, in their charming descriptions of 
scenery, was now a thing of the past. Feeling for 
Nature— sentimental, ^mpathetic, cosmic, and doc^- 
matio— had dwindled aown to mere pleasure in cul- 
tivating flowers in the garden, to the level Aachen 
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landscape and such like ; and the power to describe 
the impression made by scenery was, like the im- 
pression itself, lame and v/eary. 

It was the night of the decline breaking over 
Latin literature. 

And how did it stand with German literature 
up to the eleventh century ? A German Kingdom 
had existed from the treaties of Verdun and Mersen 
(842), but during this period traces of German 
poetiy are few, outweighed by Latin. 

The two great Messianic poems, Heliand and 
Kfist, stand out alone. In the Heliand the 
storm on the lake of Gennesaret is vividly painted : 

Then began the power of the storm ; in the whirl- 
wind the waves rose, nig^t descended, the sea broke 
with uproar, wind and water battied together ; yet, 
obedient to the command and to the controlling word, 
the water stilled itself and flowed serenely. 

In Kfist there is a certain distinction in the 
description of the Ascension, as the rising figures 
soar past the constellations of stars, which disappear 
beneath their feet ; for the rest, the symbouc so 
supplants the direct meaning, that in place of an 
epic we have a moralizing sermon. But there are 
traces of delight in the beauty of the outer worid, 
in the sumdime, and sjonpathy is attributed to 
Nature: 

She grew very angry at such deeds. 

The poem MuspiUi (the world fire) shews the 
old normem feeling for Nature ; still more the few 
existing words of the Wessobmnner Prayer : 

This I beard as the greatest marvel among men» 
That <mce there was no earth nor heaven above. 
The bright stars gave no Hfht, the snn shone not. 
Nor the moon, nor the glonous sea. 

How plainly ^ the bright stars ' and the * glorious 

fi ' shew ]ay in the hesaity of the world 1 
In the oldest Scandinavian poems the inflexible 
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character of the Northerner and the northern land- 
scape is reflected ; the descriptions are short and 
scanty ; it is not mountain, rock, and sea which 
count as beautiful, but pleasant, and, above all, 
fruitful sceneiy. The imagery is bold : (Kenninger) 
I the wind is tne wolf of wood or sail, the sea the 
i pathway of the whale, the bath of the diving bird, 
^ etc. 

\ The Anglo-Saxon was especially distinguished by 
/ his forcible images and epithets. In R3merwulf we 
have ^ night f al& like a helmet, dark brown covers 
the mountains.' ^The sky is the fortress of the 
storm, the sun the torch of the world, the jewel of 
^lendour.' ' Fire is eager, wild, blind, and raging ; 
tne sea is the gray sea, and the spaiiding splencud 
sea ; waves are graves of the dead,' etc. 

Vivid feeling for Nature is not amon^ the char- 
acteristic features of either Scandinavian or old 
Gennan poetry. 

It is naive and objective throughout, and seldom 
waghty or forcible. 

'Hie Waltharius shews the influence of Virgil's 
language, in highly - coloured and sjonpathetic 
descriptions like those of the Latin poetry of the 
Carohngian Renaissance. 

Animal saga probably first arose just before the 
twelfth century, and their home was probably 
FranccMiia. 

Like the genial notices of fdant life in the Latin 
poems of the Carlovingian period, the animal poems 
shewed interest in the animal world-— the interest of 
a diild who ponders individual differences and 
peculiarities, the virtues and failings so dosely 
allied to its own« It was a naive ^ hand-and-glove ' 
footing between man and the creatures, which 
attributed all his wishes and weaknesses to Üiem, 
wiped out all differences between them with perfect 
impartiality, and gave the characteristics of each 
anunal with exactness and poetry. 
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The soil for the cultivation of poetry about animals 
was prepared by the symbolic and all^orical way of 
lookmg at Nature which held sway all through the 
Middle Ages. 

The material was used as a symbolic language for 
the inmiaterial, the world of sense conceived of as 
a great picture-book of the truths of salvation, in 
whose pages God» the devil, and» between them 
man, figured : thus plant life sug^ted the flower of 
the root of Jesse, foretold by Isaiah, red flowers the 
Saviour's wounds, and so forth. In the earliest 
Christian times, a remarkable letter existed in 
Alexandria, the so-called ^ Phsrsiologus,' which 
has affected the proverbial turns of speech in the 
world's literature up to the present day to an 
almost unequalled de^ee. 

It gave the symbouc meanings of the different 
animals. The lamb and unicorn were symbols of 
Christ ; sheep, fish, and deer, of his followers ; dragons, 
serpents, ana bears, of the devil ; swine, hares, hyenas, 
of gluttony; the disorderly luxuriance of snow 
meant death, the phoenix the resurrection, and so 
forth, indeed, whole categories of animals were turned 
into allegories of the truths of salvation.*^ The 
cleverest fables of animals were in Isengrimeny 
published in Ghent about 1140 in Latin verse— the 
story of the sick lion and his cure by the fox, and 
the outwitting of the wolf. Such fables did not 
remain special to German national literature, but 
b^^ame popular subjects in the literature of the 
i whole worla ; and it is a significant fact that they 
I afterwards took root especially in Flanders, where 
the taste for still life and delight in Nature has 
always found a hcnne, and which became the nursery, 
I in later times, of landscape, animal, and genre 
painting. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NAIVE FEELING AT THE TIME OF THE CRUSADES 

In the develq[»nent and maturing of the race» as 
of the individiial, nothing is more helpful than con- 
tact with foreign elements, people of other manners, 
thoughts, and feelings. Intimate intercourse between 
different nationalities rouses what is best in the soul 
of a nation, inviting, as it does, to discussion and 
om>06ition, as well as to the acquisition of new ideas. 
The conquests of Alexander the Great opened up a 
new world to the Greek, and a new culture arose — 
Hellenism. It was a new worid that rose before the 
astonished eyes of the Crusader — ^in his case too, the 
East ; but the resulting culture did not last. The 
most diverse motives fused to bring about this 
great migraticm to a land at once unknown and yet, 
through religion, famiUar; and a great variety of 
characters and nations met under the banner of the 
Cross. 

Naturally this shaking up together, not only of 
Europeans amcmg themselves, but of the eastern 
with the western w(^ld, brouejht about a comi^te 
revolution in manners, speech, art, science, trade, 
manufacture, thought, and fedting, and so became 
an important factor in general progress, 
i The narrow boundanes of nationality, race, and 
education were broken through ; all felt equal 
before the leading idea ; men, places, plants, and 
animals were alike new and wondeixul. Little 
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wcmder if German faiights returning hcnne from the 
East wove fiction with their fact, and produced the 
most fantastic and adventurous herdc soags. 

Many of the noblest of the nations joined the 
Crusades in pious ardour for the cause, and it is easy 
to imagine the effect of the complete novelty of scene 
upon them. With such tremendous new inq>ies- 
sions to cope with, it is not surprising that even ti^ 
best minds, untrained as they were, were imequal to 
the task , and that the descriirtions of real experiences 
or events in poetic form failed to express wnat they 
meant. Besides this, there is no doubt that in many 
ways the facts fell below their ideab ; also that the 
Crusader's mantle covered at the same time a rabble, 
which joined from the lowest motives, the scum of 
Europe. It must also be remembered that it is &r 
easier to experience or feel than to pass on that 
experience and f edin^ to others ; that those ifibo 
wrote did not always belong to the most educated ; 
and Üiat they wrote, for the most part, with difficulty 
in Greek or Latin. When all this has been weig^ied 
and admitted, the fact remains that in existing 
accounts of the Crusades there is great poverty ^ 
description of scenery, and lack of much feeling for 
Nature. The historian, as such, was bound to give 
first place to matters of fact and practical import- 
ance, and so to judge aplace by its value to an army 
passing through or occupying it ; by its fertiltty, 
water-supply, its swamps or stony ground, and so 
forth ; but still the moaem reader is astonished to 
see how little impression the scenery of the Hdy 
Land made, judged by the accounts we possess, upon 
the Crusaders. Even when it is conceded tnat 
other important concerns came first, and that 
danger, want, and hunger must often have made 
everything d^agreeable, still, references to Nature 
are very scanty, and one may look in vain for any 
interest in beautiful scenery for its own sake. 

There is only matter-of-fact geographical ^sd 
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I mythological informatioii in William , of Tg^JSlL^ 
\ History of JheCrma des ; for instance,ln his13iäcrip- 
tioä' 6f Qie BMpEoras he does not waste a word 
over its beauty. But, as ^ fruitful ' and ^ {feasant ' 
are ever-recurring adjectives with him, one cannot 
sav that he absolutdy ignored it. 

He said of Durazzo: 'They weather the bad 
seasons of the year in fruitful districts ridi in woods 
and fidds, and all acceptable conditions ' ; of Tyre, 
* The town has a most excellent position on a plain, 
almost entirely surrounded by mountains. The soil 
is productive, the wood of value in many ways.' 
Of Antioch, *Its position is very convement and 
pleasant, it lies in valleys which nave excellent and 
tertile soil, and are most pleasantly watered by 

S rings and streams. The mountains which enclose 
e town on both sides are really very fai^h ; but 
send down very dear water, and their sides and 
slopes are covered by buikUngs up to the very 
summits.' There is nothing about beautiful views, 
unless one takes this, whioi really only records a 
meteorological curiosity: 'Frcnn the top of one 
mountain one can see the ball of the sun at the 
fourth watch of the night, and if one turns round at 
the^time when the first rays light up the darkness, 
onehas night on one side and day on the other.' 

Tvre is described a«|ain as ' conspicuous for the 
fertility of its soU and the charm of its position.' 
Its great waterworks are espedally admired, since 
by ueir means 'not onlv the gardens and most 
fruitful orchards flourish, but the cane from which 
sugar is made, which is so useful to man for health 
and other purposes, and is sent by merchants to the 
most distant parts of the world.' Other reporters 
were charmed by the fertihty and wealth of the 
East. 'On those who came from the poorer and 
coAder western countries, the rich resources of the 
sunny land in comparison with the poverty of home 
made an impression of overflowing plenty, and at 
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times almost of inexhaustibleness. The descrip- 
tions of certain districts, extolled for their q[>ecial 
richness, sound almost enthusiastic/ * 

(urkhard v on Mon te Sion was enthusiastic about 
Le1>äuuu^ wealUi iT'ineacIöws and gardens, and the 
plain round Tripolis, and consideied the Plain of 
Esdradon the most desirable idace in the woM ; 
but, on exact and unprejudicea examination, there 
is nothing in his worcb oeyond homely admiration 
and matter-of-fact discussion of its great practical 
utility. 

He says of La Boneia, *That plain has many 
h<nnesteacls, and beautiful ^ves of olive and fig 
and other trees of various kmds, and much timber. 
Moreover, it abounds in no common measure in 
rivers and pasture land'; closes a geograidiical 
account of Lebanon thus, * There are in Lioanus 
and Antilibanus themselves fertile and well-tilled 
valleys, rich in pasture land, vineyards, gardens, 
plantations— in a word, in all the good things of the 
world ' ; and says of the Plain of Galilee, I never 
saw a lovelier country, if our sins and wrong-d(Mng 
did not prevent Christians from living there/ 

He had some feeling too for a distiwt view. He 
wroteof Samaria: * The site was very beautiful; the 
view stretched right to the Sea of Joppa and to 
Antipatris and Caesarea of Palestine, ana over the 
whole mountain of Ephraim down to Ramathaym 
and Sophim and to Carmel near Accon by the sea. 
And it is rich in fountains and gardens and olive 
myves, and all the good things this world desires/ 
But it would be going too far to conclude from the 
following words that he appreciated the omtrast 
between simple and sublime scenery : * It must be 
noticed too, ttiat the river, from the source of Jordan 
at the foot of Lebanon as far as the Desert of Fharan, 
has broad and pleasant plains on both sides, and 
beyond tiiese the fields are surrounded by very 
high mountains as far as the Red Sea.' 
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In dealing with Gethsemane and the Mount of 
Olives, reUgious enthusiasm suppresses any reference 
to scenery. 

These descriptions shew that the wealth and 
fertiUty of the country were praised before its 
beauty, and that this was <nily referred to in short, 
meagre phrases, which tdl hss about it than any 
raptures without special knowledge. 

It was much the same ¥riith Phokas, who visited 
the H(dy Land in ii^/ 

He was ^eatly unpressed by the position of 
Antioch, ^with its meadows ana fruitful gardens, 
and the murmur of waters as the river, fed by the 
torrents of the Castalian spring, flows quietly round 
the town and besprinkles its towers ¥nith its ^enüe 
waves .... but most to be admired of all is the 
mountain between town and sea, a noble and re- 
markable si^ht— indeed, a deUght to the beholder's 
eye .... uie Orontes flows with countless windings 
at the foot of it, and discharges itself into the sea.' 

He thought Lebanon very beautiful and worthy 
its praise in Holy Scripture : ^The sun lies like white 
hair upon its head ; its valleys are crowned with 
pines, cedars, and cypresses; streams, beautiful to 
look at and quite cold, flow from the ravines and 
valleys down to the sea, and the freshly melted 
saow gives the flowing water its crystal deamess.' 

Tj^ie, too, was praised for its beauty; / Strangers 
were particularly delighted with one spring, which 
ran through meadows; and if one stands on the 
tower, one can see the dense growth of plants, the 
movement of the leaves in the glow of noon«' 

The plain of Nazareth, too, was ^ a heaven on earth, 
the delight of the soul.' 

But recollections of the sacred story were dearer 
to Phokas than the scenery, and elsewhere he 
limited himself to noting the rich fruit gardens, 
shady groups of trees, and streams and rivers witii 
pleasant banks. 
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Epiphanius Monachus Hagiopolits, in his Enar- 
ratio SyriiBy was a very dry pioneer; so, too, 
the Anonymus de lods Hierosolymitanis ; Per- 
(jiccas, in his Hierosolyma, describes Sion thus : ^ It 
stands on an eminence so as to strike the eye, and 
is beautiful to behold, owing to a numba: of vines 
and flower gardens and pleasant spots.' 

It must be admitted tiien, that, beside utilitarian 
admiration of a Paradise of fhiitfulness, there is 
some record of simple, even enthusiastic ddight in 
its beauty ; but only as to its general features, and 
in the most meagre terms. The country was more 
interesting to the Crusaders as the scene of the 
Quristian story than as a place in which to rest and 
dream and admire Nature for her own sake. 

The accounts of German pilgrimages' of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries omy contain dry 
notices, such as those of Jacob von Bern (1346-^7), 
'Pfintzing (1436-40), and Ulrich Leman (1472*80). 
The last-mentioned praises Damascus in this clumsy 
fashion : ^ The town is very gay, auite surrounded 
by orchards, with many brooks ana springs flowing 
inside and out, and an inexpressible number of 
people in it,' etc. Dietrich von Schachten describes 
Venice in this way : ^ Venice lies in the sea, and is 
built neither on land nor on mountain, but on wooden 
piles, which is unbelievable to one who has not seen 
it' ; and Candia: ^ Candia is a beautiful town in the 
sea, well built ; also a very fruitful island, with all 
sorts of things that men need for living.' He 
describes a ride through Southern Italy : ' Saturday 
we rode from Trepaloa, but the same day through 
chestnut and haxel woods; were told that these 
woods paid the king 16,000 ^den every year. 
After that we rode a German nule through a wood, 
where each tree had its vine-^many ti^ carried 
3 ohms of wine, which is pleasant to see — and came 
to Nola.' 

He called Naples * very pretty and bi^,' and went 
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on : * Then the king took us to the sea and shewed 
us the ports, whidi are pretty and strong with 
bulwarks and gates; we saw many beautiful ships 
too/ etc. One does not know which is the more 
wonderful here, the poverty of the description or 
the utter lack of personal observation : what the 
wood produced, and how one was protected from the 
sea, was more important to the writer than wood 
and sea themsdves, and this, even in speaking of the 
Bay of Naples, perhaps the most beautiful spot in 
Europe. But instances like these are typical of 
German descriptions at the time> and their Alpine 
travels fared no better/ 

Ge<^;raphical knowledge of the Alps advanced 
very sK>wiy ; there was as yet no aesthetic enjoyment 
of Üieir heaxxty. The Prankish historians (Gr^ory 
of Tours, Freoi^^) dhronided special events in the 
Alps, but very bri^y . Fredegar, for instance, knew 
of the sudden appearance of a hot spring in the Lake 
of Thun, and Gregory of Tours notes that the land- 
sUp in 563 at the foot of the Dent du Midi, above 
the point where the Rhine enters the Lake of Geneva, 
was a dreadful event. Not only was the Castle of 
Tauretunum overwhehned, but the blocking of the 
Rhine caused a deluge felt as far as Geneva. The 
^ pious prince of the Church explained this as a portent 
of another catastrophe, the pest, which ravaged Gaul 
soon after. 

There was much fabling at that time in the legends 

of saints, about great mines of iron, gold, and silver, 

and about diamois and buck, cattle-breeding and 

^, Alpine husbandry in the ^ regio montana ' ; for 

/ example, in von Aribo's Viia S. Emmerani. When 

/ the ^ps became more frequented, espedally when, 

through Charlemagne, a political bndge came to 

unite Italy and Germany, new roads were made and 

I tiie whole region was better known — ^in fact, early in 

j m^aeval times, not only political, but ecdesiastical 

\ and mercantile life spread its threads over a great 
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part of the known world, and began to bind the 
lives of nations together, so that the Alps no 
longer remained terra incognita to dwellers far and 
near. 

We have accounts of Alpine ]Oume}rs by the Abb6 
Majolus V. Clugny (wo)^ Bernard v. liildesheim 
(iioi), Aribert v. Mailand, Anno v. Coeln'), but 
without a trace of oro^phy. They scarcely refer 
to the snow and glacier regions from the side of 
ph3rsical geo^phy , or even of aesthetic f eding ; and 
do not mention the mountain monarchs so familiar 
to-day — ^Mt. Blanc, the Jungfrau, Ortner, Glockner, 
etc. — ^which were of no value to their life, practical 
or scientific. These writers record nothing but names 
of places and their own troubles and dangers in 
travelling, especially in winter. And even at me end 
of the fixteenth century, German travels across the 
Alps were written in the same strain — ^for example, 
the account of the voyage of the Elector-Palatine 
Alexander v. Zweibrücken and Count Joh. Ludwi£^ 
zu Nassau (1405-96) from Zurich Rapperschwyl and 
Wesen to WaJlensee : * This is the real Switzerland ; 
has few villages, just a house here and a house there, 
but beautiful meadows, much cattle, and very high 
mountains, on wluch snow lies, which falls before 
Christmas, and is as hard as any rock.' As an 
exception to this we have a vivid and poetic de- 
scription of the famous Verona Pass in Latin verse 
by Guntherus Ligurinus. 

Günther's description of this notorious ravine, 
between slqr-high Alps, with the torrent rushing 
at the bottom and a passage so narrow that men 
could only move forvt^ird one by one, sounds like 
a personal experience. ' This twdfth-century poem 
comes to us, in fact, like a belated echo of Fortunatus. 

We must now enquire whether the chief representa- 
tives of German literature at this time shewed any 
of the national love of Nature, whether the influence 
of the Crusades was visible in them« how far scenery 
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took a place in epic and song, and whether, as 
modems have so often stated, medieval Germany 
stood high above antiquity in this respect. Gervinus, 
a classic example on the last point, m the section of 
his history of German poetry which treats of the 
difference between the Crerman fables about animals 
on the one hand, and Esop's and the Oriental on the 
other, said : 

The way in which animate are handled in the fables 
demanded a far slighter familiarity between them and 
men ; so exact a knowledge as we see in the German 
fables, often involving knowled^ of their natural 
history, snch insight into the 'privacy of the animal 
world,' belonged to quite another kind of men. Antiquity 
did not delight in Nature, and delmht in Nature is 
the very foundation of these poems. Remote antiquity 
neither knew nor sought to know any natural history ; 
but only wondered at Nature. The art of hunting 
and the passion for it, often carried to excess in the 

, Middle Ages, was unknown to it. It is a bold remark 
of Grimm's that he could smell the old smell of the 
woods in the German animal poems, but it is one whose 
truth every one wiU feel, who turns to this simple 
poetry with an open mind, who cares for Nature and 

\ life in the open. 

This is a very tangle of empty phrases and mis- 
statements. No people stood m more heartfelt and 
naive relation to Nature, especially to the animal 
world, than the Hindoos and Persians. In earlier 
enquiries^ we have reviewed the naive feeling dis- 
played in Homer and the sentimental in Hellenism, 
andf have seen that the taste for hunting increased 
knowledge of Nature in the open in Hdlenic days 
far more tiian in the Middle Ages. We shall see now 
that the level of f eding reach^ in those and imperial 
Roman days was not regained in European literature 
until long after the fall of Latin poetry, and that it 
was the fertilizing influence of that classic spirit, and 
that alone, which enabled the inborn German taste 
for Nature, and for hunting, and plant and animal 
life, to find artistic expression. It was a too super- 
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fidal knowledge of classic literature, and an inclina- 
tion to synthesis, and clever a priori argument (a 
style impressed upon his day by Hegel's method, 
and fortunately fast disappearing), which led Ger- 
vinus to exalt the Middle Ages at the expense of 
antiquity. It sounds like a weak concession when 
he says elsewhere : 

Joy in Nature, which is peculiar to modem times, 
in contrast to antiquity, which is seen in the earliest 
medueval poems, and in which, moreover, expiring 
antiquity came to meet the German — this joy in Nature, 
in dwelling on plant and animal life, is me very soul 
of this (ammal) poetry. As in its plastic art, so in all 
its poetry, antiquity only concenSed itself with gods 
and heroes ; its glance was always turned upwards. 

But, as a fact, no one has ever stood with feet more 
firmly planted on this earth than the Greek, enjoy- 
ing life and undeterred by much scruple or concern 
i as to the powers above ; and centuries of development 
\ passed before German Uterature equalled Greek in 
llove of Nature and expressive representation of her 
*beauty. 

To rank the two national epics of Germany, the 
Nibelungenlied and Gudrun^ side by side with the 
Iliad and Odyssey is to exaggerate their value. 
And here, as ever, overstraining the comparison is 
mischievous. 

The NibelungefiUed is undeniably charming with 
its laconic and yet plastic descriptions, its vigorous 
heroes, and the tragic course of their fate; so is 
Gudrun^ that mdoduous poem of the North Sea. 
But they never, either in composition, method of 
representation, or descriptive epithets, reach the 
p^ect art of the Greek epics. What moral beauty 
and plastic force there is in Homer's comparisons 
and m his descriptions of times and seasons I what 
a dear eye and warm heart he has for Nature in all 
her moods 1 and what raw and scanty begumings 
of such things we have in the Nibelungenlied \ 
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It is true Homer had not attained to the d^ee 
of sjonpathy which finds in Nature a friend, a 
sharer of one's joys and sorrows ; she is pictured 
objectively in the form of epic comparisons; but 
how faithfully» and with what range and 
S variety 1 

There can scarcdjr be another epic in the world 
so poor in descriptions of time and place as the 
Nibkuf^enlied ; it cannot be used to prove German 
feeling K>r Nature I 

Inma, Persia, and Greece made natural phenomena 
the counterparts of human life, weaving into the tale, 
by wajr of comparison or environment, charming 
^enre pictures of plant and animal life, eadi complete 
: m itself ; in the Nibdungenlied Nature plays no part 
at all, not even as framework. 

Time is indicated as sparsely as possible : 

'Upon the 7th day at Worms on the Rhine shore, 
the valiant horsemen arrived*' 

* On a Whitsun morning we saw them all go by ' ; 
or ' When it grew towarck even, and near the sun's 
last T3y, seeing the air was cooler'; or *He must 
hane, till lij^t morning threw its glow through the 
window.' The last is the most poetic ; elsewhere 
it is ' Day was over, night fell.' 

Terseness can be both a beauty and a force; 
but, in comparison with Greece, how very little 
feeling for Nature these expressions contain! 

It IS no better with descnptions of place : 

* From the Rhine they rooie through Hesse, their 
warriors as well, towards the Saxon country, where 
they to fitting fell.' 

* He found a fortress placed upon a mountain.' 

* Into a wide-roomed palace of fashion excellent, 
for there, beneath it rushing, one saw the Danube's 
flood.' 

Even the story of the hunt and the murder of 
Siegfried is quite matter-of-fact and sparse as to 
scenery: ^ By a cold spring he soon lost his Ufe . . . . 
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then they rode from there into a deep wood .... 
there they encamped l^ the^green wood, where they 
would himt on uie bioad mead .... one heard 
mountain and tree echo.* 

*The spring of water was pure and cool and 
good.* . . . 

* There fell Chriemhild's husband among the 
flowers .... all round about the flowers were 
wetted with his blood.* 

One thinks instinctivdy of Indian and Greek 
poetry» of Adonis and the death of Baldur in the 
Northern Saga. But even here, where the subject 
almost suggests it, there is no trace of Nature*s 
sympathy with man. 

References to the animal world too— Chriemhild*8 
dreams of the falcons seized bv two esu^es, and 
the two wild boars which attacked Siegfried, the 
game himted in the forests bv the heroes who run 
uke panthers—^ show it to be of no importance. 

Even such phrases as rosy-red, snow-white, etc., 
are rare — * Her lovely face became all rosy-red with 
pleasure * ; but there is a certain tenderness in the 
comparisons of Chriemhild : 

* Then came the lovdv maiden, even as morning 
red from sombre clouds outbreaking,* and, *]ust 
as the moon in brightness excels the brightest 
stars, and suddenly outshining, athwart the douds 
appears,* so she excelled all ouier women. 

it has been said that one can hear the sighing of 
the north wind and the roar of the North Sea in 
Gudrun^ but this is scarcdy more than a pretty 
phrase. The *dark tempestuous* sea, *wild im- 
fathomable* waves, the shore *wet frcnn the 
blood of the slain,* are indeed mentioned, but 
that is all. 

Wat of Sturmland says to the young warriors} 
* The air is still and the moon shmes dear .... 
when the red star yonder in the south dips his head 
in the brine, I shaU blow on my great horn that all 
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the hosts shall hear'; but it is hope of morning, 
not ddight in the starry sky, that he is expressing. 

Indications of place too are of the bnefest, just 
* It was a broad neck of land, called the WiUpen- 
sand,' or, * In a few hours they saw Ihe shores where 
they would land, a Uttle harbour lay in sight enfolded 
by low hills dotiied with dark fir trees. 

The first trace of sympathy with Nature occurs in 
the account of the effect of Horand's song. 

Like Orpheus, he charms the little birds and other 
creatures : * He sang with such a splendid v(Hce, 
that the Uttle birds ceased their song.' 

* And as he began to siiig again, all the birds in 
the copse roimd ceased their sweet scmgs.' 

*The very cattle left their green pastures to 
hearken, the Uttle gold beetles stoppt running 
among the grass, the fishes ceased to shoot about in 
the biooks. He sang long hours, and it seemed but 
a brief mcxnent. 'Die very church bells sounded 
sweet no longer ; the folk left the chcnr songs of 
the priests and ran to hear him. AU who heard his 
voice were heart-sick after the singer, so grand and 
sweet was the strain.' 

Indications of time are rarely f oimd more short and 
concise than here : 

When night ended and day began. 

On the I2th da^ they quitted the coontry. 

In Maytime. Cki a cool morning. 

This is a Uttle richer : 

It was the time when leaves spring up delightfully 
and birds of all sorts sing their b^ in the woods. 

Much more definite and distinct is : 

It was about that time of the year when departing 
winter sh^s his last terrors upon the earth ; a sharp 
breeze was blowing and the sea was covered with broken 
up ice ; but there were gleams of sunshine upon the 
hüls, and the little birds began to tune their throats 
tremulously, that they might be ready to sing their 
Jay when me fiiarch weather was past. 
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Gudrun trembled with cold ; her wet garment 
clung close to her white limbs ; the wind daäed her 
golden hair about her face. 

And later» when the morning of Gudrun's deUverance 
breaks» the indications of time, though short, are 
plastic enough : 

After the space of an hour the red star went down 
upon the edge of the sea, and Wat of Sturmland, 
standing upon the hill, blew a great blast on his horn, 
which was heard in the land for miles round. . . . The 
sound of Wat's horn .... wakened a young maid, 
who, stealing; on tiptoe to the window, looked over the 
bay and b^eld the glimmering of spears and helms 
upon the sands. . . . 'Awake, mistress,' she cried, 
' the Jbost of the Hegelings is at hand.' 

Comp4D^^ ^e few : 

He sprang like a wild Uon. 

The shower of stones flung down upon Wat 'is 
but an April shower.' 

Images are few too ; 

This flower of hope, to find repose here on the shore, 
Hartmouth and his friends did not bring to blossom. 

Wilhelm Grimm rightly observes : 

At this epoch the poetry of the Fatherland gave no 
separate descriptions of Nature — descriptions, that is, 
whose only object was to paint the inrpression of the 
landscape in glowing colours upon the mind. The 
old Gexman masters certainly dia not lack feeling for 
Nature, but they have left us no other expression of 
it than such as its connection with historical events 
demanded. 

And further : 

The question, whether contact with Southern Italy, 
or, through the Crusades, with Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine, did not enrich German poetry with new 
pictures of Nature, can only, as a general rule, be 
answered in the negative. 

In the courtly epics of chivalry, the place of real 
Nature was taken by a fabulous wondlerworld, fidl 
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of the most fantastic and romantic scenery» in which 
wood, fidd» plants» and animals were all distorted. 
For instance» in the Alexander saga (of Pfaffen 
Lamprecht) Alexander the Great describes to his 
teacher Aristotle the wonders he has seen» and how 
one day he came with his army to a dark forest, 
where the interlacing boughs of tall trees completdy 
shut out the sunlight. Clear» cool streams ran 
through it down to the valley» and birds' songs 
echoed in the shade. The ground was covered by 
an enormous quantity of flower buds of wondrous 
size, which looked like ereat balls» snow-white and 
rose-coloiured» closely folded up. Presently» the 
fragrant goblets opened» and out of all these wonder- 
flowers stepped lovely maidens» rosy as dawn and 
white as day» and about twelve years old. All these 
thousands of charming beings raised their voices 
togetiier and competed with the birds in son^» sway- 
ing up and down in charming lines» singmg and 
laughmg in the cool shade, lliey were dres^ in 
red and white, like the flowers from which they were 
bom ; but if sim T^ys fell on them, they woufd fade 
and die. They were only children of üie woodland 
shade and the smnmer, and Uved no longer than the 
flowers, which May brings to life and Autumn kills. 
In this wood Alexander and his host pitch^ their 
tents» and lived through the smnmer with the Uttle 
maids. But thefr happiness only lasted three mon^ 
and twelve da)^ : 

When the time came to an end, our joy passed away 
too ; the flowers faded, and the pretty girls died ; trees 
lost their leaves, springs their flow, and the birds their 
song ; all pleasure passed away. Dbcomfort began to 
touch my heart with many sorrows, as day by day I saw 
the beautiful maidens die, the flowers fade : with a heavy 
heart, I departed with my men. 

This fairy-like tale, with its blending of human 
and plant life, is very poetically conceived ; \mt it is 
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only a play of fancy, one of the early steps towards 
the modem feeling. 

The battle scenes, as well as other scenes in this 
poem, are bold and exaj^gerated. Armies meet like 
roaring seas; missiles fly from both ^es as thick 
as snow ; after the dreadful bath of blood, sim and 
moon veil their light and turn away from the murder 
conmiitted there. 

Hartmann von der Aue, too, did not draw real 
Nature, but only one of his own invention. 

For example, the wild forest with the magic spring 
in I wein : 

I turned to the wilds next morning, and found an 
extensive clearing, hidden in the forest, solitary and 
without husbandmen. There, to my distress, I descried 
a sad delight of the eyes — ^b^ists of every kind that I 
know the names of, attacking each other .... thisspring 
is cold and very pure ; neither rain, sun, or wind reach it ; 
it is screened by a most beautiful lime tree. The tree 
is excessively tail and thick, so that neither sun nor rain 
can penetrate its foliage» winter does not iniure it, nor 
lessen its beauty by one hair ; 'tis green and blossoming 
the whole year round. . . . Over the spring there is 
a wonderfully fine stone .... the tree was so covered 
with birds tnat I could scarcely see the branches, and 
even the foliage almost disappeared. T^e sweet songs 
were pleasant and resounded through the forest, whidi 
re-echoed them. . . . 

As I poured water upon the ruby, the sun, which 
had just come out, disappeared, the birds' song round 
about ceased, a black storm approached, dark heavy 
storm-clouds came from all four (quarters of the vault 
of heaven. It seemed no longer bright day .... soon 
a thousand flashes of lightning played round me in the 
forest .... there came storm, rain, and hail .... the 
storm became so great that the forest broke down. 

He never shews a real love for Nature even in his 
lyrics, for the wish for flowers in Winter Complaint 
can hardly be said to imply that : 

He who cares for flowers must lament much at this 
heavy, dismal time ; a wife helps to shorten the long 
nights. In this way I will shorten long winter without 
the birds' song. 

P 
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Wolfram von Eschenbach, too, is very ^)aring of 
references to Nature : time is given by sudi phrases 
as * when twiUght began/ or * as the day broke,' 
*at the bright glow of morning* . . . . *as day 

\ already turned to evening.* 

I His interest in real things was driven into 
the background W love-making and adventures — 

\ Arthur's Round Table and the Holy GraU; all 

\the romance of knighthood. When he described 
|a forest or a garden, he alwa3rs decked it out 
lavishly. 
For instance, the garden in Orgduse : 

A garden surrounding a moontain, planted with noble 
trees where pomogranates, figs, olives, vines, and other 
fruits grew nchly .... alspring poured from the rock, 
and (for aU this would have been nothing to him with- 
out a fair lady) there he found what did not displease 
him — ^a lady so beautitul and iaix that he was charmed 
at the sight, the flower of womanly beauty. 

Comparisons are few and not very poetic. In 
Songs of the Heart — 

The lady of the land watered herself with her heart's 
tears. 



Her eyes rained upon the child. 
Her joy was drowned in lamentation. 

Gawan and Orgduse, 

Spite their outer sweetness, as disagreeable as a 
shower of rain in sunshine. 



There were many fair flowers, but their colours 
could not compare with that of Orgduse. 

His heroes are specially fond of birds. Young 
Parzival 

Felt little care while the little birds sang round him ; 
it made his heart swell, he ran weeping into the house. 

and Gawan 

Found a door open into a warden ; he stept in to look 
round and enjoy the air and the singing of the birds. 
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So we see that in the Nibdungenlied scarcdv a 
plant grew, and Hartmann and Wolfram's gardens 
belonged almost entirely to an unreal r^on ; there 
are no traces of a very deep feeling for Nature in 
all this. 

But Gottfried von Strassburg» with his vivid» 
sensuous imagination and keen eye for beauty» 
shewed a distinct advance both in taste and achieve- 
ment. He» too, notes time briefly : * And as it drew 
towards evening/ *Now dajr had broke.' He 
repeats his comparisons : fair ladies are * the 
wonder rose of May/ *the longing white rose.' 
The two Isolts are sun and dawn. Brangäne is the 
full moon. The terrified girl is thus described : 

Her rosy mouth paled; the fair cdonr, which was 
her ornament, died out of her skin ; her bright eyes grew 
dun like night after day. 

Another comparison is 9 

Like the siren's song, drawing a bark to the reel 
as by a magnet, so the sweet yonng queen attracted 
many hearts. 

Love is a usurious plant» whose sun never goes 
down ; a romance sweetens the mood as May dew 
sweetens the blood. 

Constant friendship is one which takes the pleasure 
with the pain» the thorn with the rose. The last 
comparisons shew more thought» and still more is 
seen in the beginning of the poem, Riwalin and 
BlancheHur, which has a charming description of 
Spring. 

Now the festival was agreed upon and arranged 

For the four flowering weeks 

When sweet May attracts, till he flies off again. 

At Tinkapol upon a green |dain 

High up on a wondenul meadow with spring odour 

Such as no eye has seen before or since. Sort sweet 

May 
Had dressed it with his own charming t(i^xvi%]|;^sint. 
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There were littie wood Uxds, a }oy to the ear, 
Fkywen and grass and green jdants and summer 

meads 
That were a delight to eye and heart 
One found there whatever aao would, whatever Bfay 

should bring — 
Shade from the sun, limes bv the brook, 
A gentle breeze which broomt the prattle 
Of ICaiic's court people. May's fn^id, the green 

turf. 
Had made herself a charming costume of flowers. 
In which she shone back at ue guests with a festival 

of her own ; 
The blossoming trees smiled so sweetly at every 

one. 
That hosurt and mind smiled back again. 
The pure notes of the birds, Messed and beautiful. 
, Toucned heart and senses, filling hiU and dale with 
joy. 
The dear nightinnle. 
Sweet bird, may it ever be blessed I 
Sang so lustily upon the bouffh 
That many a heart was filtod with joy and good 

humour. 
There the company pitched itself 
Vi^th great dehght aa the men grass. 
The hmes gave enough shade. 
And many covered their tent roofs with green 
boughs. 

There is a heartfelt ring in this. We see that even 
this early period of Gemian mediaeval poetry was 
not entirely lacking in dear voices to sing of 
Nature with real sympathy. 

The description of the Bfinne grotto is famous, 
with its magical accessories» its limes and otiier trees, 
birds, son£s, and flowers, so that * c^e and ear alike 
found settee * ; but the romantic love episode, 
hiterwoven as it is by the poet with the life of Nature, 
is more interesting lor our purpose. 

They had a court, they had a council which brought 
them nought but jcy. Their courtiers were the green 
trees, the shade and the sunlight, the streamlet and 
the spring ; flowers, grass, leai and blossom, which 
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refreshed their eyes. Their service was the song of 
the birds, the litue brown nightingales, the throsuets 
and the merles and other wood bixds. The siskin and 
the ringdove vied with each other to do them tdeasoie, 
all day long their music rejoiced ear and son! Their 
love was their hifh feast. . . . The man was idttk 
the woman, and mt woman with the man ; they had 
the fellowship they most desired, and were where they 
lain would be. . • . 

In the dewy morning they gat them forth to the 
meadow where grass and flowers alike had been re* 
freshed. The glade was their pleasure-ground; tbery 
wandered hithor and thither hearkening each other's 
speech, and waking the song of the birds bv their 
footsteps. Then they turned them to where the cool 
clear spring rippled forth, and sat beside its stream 
and watched its flow till the sun grew high in the 
heaven, and they Mt its shade. Then ibey betook 
them to the linden, its branches offered them a weloome 
shelter, the breeses were sweet and soft beneath its 
shade, and the couch at its feet was decked with the 
fairest grass and flowers. 

With these lovers, love of Nature is only second 
to love of each other. So in the following : 

That same morning had Tristan and his lady-love 
stolen forth hand in hand and come full early, tbiroueh 
the morning dew, to the flowery meadow and the lovdy 
vale. Dove and niffhtin|gale saluted them sweetly, 
greeting their friends Tristan and Iseult. The wild 
wood birds bade them welcome in their own tongue .... 
it was as if they had conspired among themselves to 
give ihe lovers a morning greeting. They sang from 
the leafy branches in changeful wise, answering each 
. other in song and refraiu. The spring that charmed 
\ their eye and ear whispco^ a welcome, even as did 
the linden with its rustling leaves. The blossoming 
trees, the fair meadow, the flowers, and the green grass — 
all that bloomed laughed at their coming; the dew 
which cooled their leet and refreshed tiieir heart 
offered a silent greeting. 

The amorous passion was the soil in which, in its 
! early narrow stages, sympathy for Nature grew up. 
^ Was it the thirteenth-century lyrics, the love-songs of 
the Minnesingers, which unfolded the germ ? For the 
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lyric is the form in which the deepest expression can 
be given to feeling for Nature, and in which she 
either appears as badcgroand, frame, or ornament, 
or, by borrowing a soul or symbolizing thought and 
feeling, blends with the inner life. 

As Üie German court epics took their material 
from France, so the Gennan love-songs were inspired 
by the Frovenfal troubadours. The national (fiffer- 
ences stand out clear to view : the vivid dowing 
Proveufal is fresher, more vehement, and metUesome ; 
the dreamy German more monotonous, tame, and 
mdancholy. The one is given to proud daring, 
wooing, battle, and the triumph of victory ; the other 
to musing, loving, and brooding enthusiasm. The 
stamp of the occasional, of improvisation, is upon 
all Provencal work ; wfail^ with the German Minne- 
singers, everjrthing — ^Natiu'e as well as love— tends to 
be stereotyped, monotonous. 

The scanty remains of Troubadour songs* often 
shew mind and Nature very strikingly brought 
together, either in j^ harmony or contrast. For 
example, Bernard Visn Ventadour (1195) : 

It may annoy others to see the foliage fall from 
tiie trees, but it pleases me greatly ; one cannot fancy 
I should long for leaves and flowers when she, my dear 
one, is haughty to me. 

Cold and snow become flowers and greenery under her 
charming glance. 

As I slumber at night, I am waked by the sweet song 
of the nightingale ; nothing but love in my mind quite 
thrilled t^ shudders of dehght 

God I could I be a swallow and sweep through the 
air, I would go at midnight to her little chamber. 

When I behold the lark up spring 

To meet the bright sun joyfully. 

How he forgets to poise his wing 

In his ray spirit's revelry. 

Alas 1 that mournful thoughts should spring 

E'en from that happy son^^ster's glee 1 

Stranjge that such §^demng sight should bring 

Not joy but pining care to me. 
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A very modem thought which calls to mind 
Theodore Storm's touching lines after the death 
of his wife: 

But this I cannot endure, that the son smiles as 
before, clocks strike and bells ring as in thy lifetime, 
and day and ni^t still follow each other. 

He connects spring with love ; 

When grass grows green and fresh leaves spiring 
And flowers are budding on the plain. 
When nightingales so sweetly mtf 
And through the greenwood swd]b the strain. 
Then joy I in the song and in the flower, 




my rapture 

Arnold Vtmjdareuil (about 1200) sings in the same 
way: 

O I how sweet the breeze of {April 
Breathing soft, as May draws near. 
While through nights serene and gentle 
Songs of gladness meet the ear. 
Every l»rd his well-known lanffuage 
Warbling in the morning's pride, 
ReveUing on in jov and ffladness 
By his happy Parmer's ade .... 
With such sounds of bliss around me. 
Who ccHild wear a saddened heart ? 

He calls his lady-love 

The fairest creature which Nature has produced here 

[ bek>w, fairer than I can express and fairer than a beauü- 

■\ ful Bfay day, than sunshine in March, shade in sunmier, 

\ than May roses, April rain, the flower of beauty, mirror 

of love, the key of Fame. 

Bertran de Bom too sings ; 

The beautiful spring delights me well 
When flowers and leaves are growing. 
And it peases my heart to hear the sweU 
Of the bird's sweet chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood, etc 
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The Greek lyrists up to Alexandrian times con- 
tented themsdves with implying indirectly that 
nothing delighted them so much as May and its 
delights ; but these singers implicitly state it The 
German Minnesingers too' are loud in praise of 
spring, as in that anonymous song : 

I think nothing so good nor worthy of praise 
As a fair rose and my ^;ood man's love; 
The song of the little birds in the woods is clear to 
many a heart. 

and stmmier is greeted with : 

The Kood are glad that summer comes. See what 
a benefit it is to many hearts. 

The Troubadour motive is here too : 

Winter and snow fieem as beautiful flowers and clover 
to me, when I have embraced her. 

and Kürenbeig makes a lady sing : 

When I stand there alone in my shift and think of 
thee, noble knight, I blush like a rose on its thorn. 

DeUght in summer, complaint of winter — this is the 
fundamental chord struck again and again ; there is 
scarcely any trace of blending the feelings of the lover 
with those of Nature. It is a monotonous repetition 
of a few themes, of flowers and Uttle birds as mes- 
sengers of love, and lady-loves who are brighter than 
the sun, whose presence brings spring in winter or 
cheers a grey and snowy day. 

Deitmar von Eist greets spring with : 

Ah! now the time of the little birds' singing is 
coming for us, the great lime is greening, the long 
winter is past, one sees well-shaped flowers spread their 
glory over the heath. 'Tis a joy to many hearts, and 
a comfort too to mine. 

In another song the birds and roses remind him 
of a happy past and of the lady of his heart. 
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A little bird sang on the lime o'erhead» 
Its song resounded through the wood 
And turned my heart bade to another place ; 
And once again I saw the roses blow. 
And they brought back the many thoughts 
I cherish of a lady. 

A lady sa)^ to a falcon : 

You happy falcon you 1 You fly whither 3ron will I 
And choose the tree you like in the wood. 
I have done the same. I chose a husband 
For myself, whom my ^es chose. 
So 'tis fitthig for beautiful women. 

In winter he complains : 

Alas for summer delight I The birds' song has 
disappeared with the leaves of the lime. Time has 
changed, the nightingales are dumb. They have given 
up their sweet song and the wood has ^ided frcmi 
above. 

Uhland's beautiful motive in Spring Faith, that 
^ht and hope will come back to tiie oppressed heart 
ith the flowers and the green, is given, though stiffly 
ad dimly, by Heinrich von Veldegge : 

I have some delightful news ; the flowers are sprout- 
ing on the heath, the birds singing in the wood, where 
snow lay before, there is now green clover, bedewed in 
the morning. Who will may enjoy it. No one forces 
me to, I am not free from cares. 

id elsewhere : 

At the time when flowers and grass come to us, all 
that made my heart sad will be made good again. 

tie loss of the beauty of smnmer makes him sad : 

Since the bright sunlight has changed to cold, and 
the little birds ^ve left off singing their song, and cold 
nights have faded the foliage of the lime, my heart is 
sad. 

Ulrich von Guotenberg makes a pretty com- 
Lrison: 
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She is my summer joy» she sows flowers and dover 
In my heart's meadow, whcsioe I, n^bate'er befall. 
Most teem with richer bliss : the light of her eyes 
Hakes me bloom, as the hot sun the dripping 



Her fair salute, her mild command 
Softly inclining, make May rain drop down into my 
heart. 

Heinrich von Rugge laments winter : 

The dear nightingale too has togotten how beauti- 
fully she sang .... the birds are mourning every- 
where. 

and longs for summer : 

I always craved bUssfnl days .... I liked to hear 
the little birds' delightful songs. \^^ter cannot but 
be hard and immeasuraUy raig. I should be glad 
if it would pass away. 

Heinrich von Morongen : 

How did 3rou get into my heart ? 
It must ever be the same with me. 
As the noon receives her light from the sun. 
So the glance of 3rour bright eyes, when you leave 

me. 
Sinks into my heart. 

He calls his love his light of May, his Easter Day : 

She is my sweetheart, a sweet May 
Bringing delights, a sunishine without cloud. 

and says, in promising fidelity : * My steady mind 
is not uke the wind.* 
Reinmar sa)^ : 

When winter is over 
I saw the heath with the red flowers, delightful 

there. . . . 
The long winter is past away ; when I saw the green 

leaves 
I gave up much of my sorrow. 

In a time of trouble he cried : 

To me it must always be winter. 
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So we see that Troubadour references to Nature 
were drawn from a very limited area. Individual 
grasp of scenery was entirely lacking, it did not 
occur to them to seek Nature for her own sake. 
Their comparisons were monotonous, and their scenes 
bare, stereotjrped arabesques, not woven into the 
tissue of l^c feeling. Tiieir ruling motives were 
joy in spring and complaint of winter. Wood, 
flowers, clover, the bri£^ht sun, the moon (once), 
roses, lilies, and woodland birds, especially the 
nightingale, served them as elementary or lanoscape 
figures. 

Wilhelm Grimm says : 

The Minnemngere talk often enough of mild May, the 
nightingale's song, the dew shining on the flowers of the 
heath, but always in relation only to their own feelings 
reflected in th^n. To indicate sad moods they used 
faded leaves, silent birds, seed bniied in snow. 

and Humboldt : 

The question, whether contact with Sonthem Italy, 
or the Crusades in Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
have enriched the art of poetry in Gexmany with new 
natoral pictures, can only generally be answered by 
the ne^tive. It is not remarked that the acquaint- 
ance with the East gave any new direction to the songs 
of the minstrels. The Crusaders came little into actual 
contact with the Saracens ; they even lived in a state 
of great restraint with other nanons who fought in the 
same cause. One of the oldest lyric poets was Friedrich 
of Hausen. He perished in the army of Barbarossa. 
His son^ contain many views of the Crusades ; but 
they chiefly express religious sentiments on the pain 
of being separated from ms dear friends. He found no 
occasion to say anything concerning the country or 
any of those who took part in the wars, as Reinmar the 
Elder, Rubin, Neidhart, and Ulrich of Lichtenstein. 
Reinmar came a pilgrim to Syria, as it appears, in the 
train of Leopold the 6th, Duke of Austria. He com- 
plains that the recoUections of his country always 
haunted him, and drew away his thoughts from Gcd. 
The date tree has here been mentioned sometimes, 
when they speak of the palm branches which pious 
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pUgrimsbpremxm their shoolden. I do not remember 
that the apleiidid aoenery in Italy has excited the fancy 
of the minstrels who crossed tlie Alps. Walther» who 
had wandered about, had only seen the river Pö ; 
but Friedank was at Rome. He merely remarked 
that grass grew in the palaces of those wno formerly 
bore sway there. 

As a fact, even the ereatest Minnesinger, Waither, 
the master lyrist of the thirteenth century, was not 
ahead of his contemporaries in this matter. His 
Spring Longing bepsas : 

Winter has wrought us harm everywhere. 
Forest and field are drearv and bare 
Where the sweet voices of summer once were. 
Yet by the road where I see maiden fair 
Tossing the ball, the birds' song is there. 

and Spring and Women : 

When flowers through the ffOM begin to spring 

As though to greet with smiles the sun's bright rays. 

On some May morning, and in joyous measure. 

Small songbirds make the dewy forest ring 

With a sweet chorus of sweet roundelays. 

Hath life in all its store a purer pleasure ? 

Tis half a Paradise on eartn. 

Yet ask me what I hold of equal worth. 

And I will tell what better still 

Ofttimes before hath pleased mine eyes. 

And, while I see it, ever wilL 

When a noble maiden, fair and pure. 

With raiment rich and tresses deftly braided. 

Mingles, for pleasure's sake, in company. 

High bred, with eyes that, laughiiwy demure, 

GuuQce round at times and make afi else seem faded. 

As, when the sun shines, all the stars must die. 

Let May bud forth in aU its splendour; 

What sight so sweet can he engender 

As with this picture to compare ? 

Unheeded leave we buds ana blooms, 

And gaze upon the lovely fair ! 

The grace in this rendering of a familiar motive, 
and the individuality in the following Complaint 
of Winter y were both unusual at the time : 
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Erewhile the world shone red and bhie 

And green in wood and airland too. 

And birdlets sang on the Dongh. 

But now it's grown grey and lost its glow. 

And there's only the cioak of the winter crow. 

Whence — many a raffled brow ! 

Elsewhere he sa)rs that his lady's favour turns 
his winter to spring, and adds : 

Cold winter 'twas no more for me. 
Though others felt it bitterly; 
To me it was mid May. 

He has many pictures of Nature and pretty com- 
parisons, but üie stereotyped style predominates — 
heath» flowers, grass, and nightmgales. The pearl 
of the coQection is the naive song which touches 
sensuous feeling, like the Song of Solofnon, vrith 
the magic light of innocence : 

' Under the lime on the heath where I sat with my 

love. 
There you would find 
The grass and the flowers all crushed — 
Sweetly the nightingale sang in the vale by the wood. 
Tandaradei I 
When I came up to the meadow my lover was waiting 

me there. 
Ah ! what a sreeting I had ! Gracious Biary, 'tis bliss 

tomestul! 
Tandaradei I Did he Idss me, you ask ? Look at the 

red of my lips I 
Of sweet flowers of all sorts he made us a bed, 
I wager who passes now smiles at the st^^t. 
The roses would still show just where my head lay» 
Tandaradei ! 

But how he caressed me, that any but one 
Should know that, God forbid I I were shamed if 

they did; 
Only he and I know it. 
Ana one little birdie who never will telL 

So we see that interest in Nature in the literature 
of the Crusaders very seldom went beyond the 
utilitarian bounds of pleasure and admiration 
in fertility and pleasantness; and the German 
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national epics rardy alltided to her traits even by 
way of comparison. The court epics shewed some 
advance, and S3mipathy was distinctly traceable 
in Gottfried, and even attained to artistic expression 
in his lyrics, where his own feelings chimed with 
Nature. ^ 

For the rest, the Minnesingers* descripticms were 
all alike. The charm of Nature apart from other 
considerations, delight in her for her own sake alone, 
was unknown to the time. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of Uterature. 

Feeling for Nature reveals itself in plastic art also, 
espedally in painting; and since the mind of a people 
is one united organism, the relation between poetry 
and painting is not one of opposition and mutual 
exclusion — they rather enlarge and explain, or 
condition each other. 

As concerns feeling for Nature, it may be taken 
as a universal rule that landscape - painting only 
develops when Nature is sought f or ner own sake, and 
that so long as scenery merdv serves the purpose 
of ornament in Uterature, so long it merely serves 
as accessory and back^und in painting ; whereas, 
when Nature takes a wider space in prose and poetiy , 
and becomes an end of representation in nerseu , 
the moment for the birth of landscape-painting has 
come. We will follow the stages of the development 
of painting very briefly, from Woltmann and 
Woermann^ excdlent book,* which, if it throws no 
fresh li§;ht upon our subject, illustrates what has just 
been said in a starring manner. 

In the first centuries Anno Domini, painting was 
wholly proscribed by Christendom. Its technique 
did not differ from that of antiquity ; but Christen- 
dom took up an attitude of antagonism. The picture 
worship of the old religions was opposed to its very 
origin and essence, and was only gradually intro- 
duced into the Christian cult through heamen in- 
fluences. It is a fact too, easy to explain, especially 
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through its Jewish origin» that Christiamty at first 
fdt no need of art, and that this one-sidecmess only 
ceased when the specifically Jewish element in it 
had died out, and Christendom passed to cultivated 
Greeks and Romans. In the cemeteries and cata- 
combs of the first three centuries, we find purdy 
decorative work, light vines with Cupids, but also 
remains of landscapes; for instance, in the oldest 
part of the cemetery of Domitilla at Rome, where 
the ceiling decoration consists of shepherds, fishers, 
and bibUcal scenes. The ceiling picture in St 
Ludna (second century) has apparently the Good 
Shepherd in the middle, and round it alternate 
pictures of Him and of the praying Madonna ; whilst 
m the middle it has also charming divisions vrith 
fields, brandies with leaves and flowers, birds, masks, 
and floating genii. 

In Byzantine painting too, the influence of 
antiquity was still visible, espedally in a Psalteiy 
with a Commentary and fourteen laige pictures. 
David appears here as a shepherd; a beautiful 
woman's form, exhibiting the mdody, is leaning witii 
berieft arm upon his shoulder ; a nymph's head peeps 
out of the f ohage ; and in front we have Bethldiem, 
and the mountain god resting in a bold position 
under a rock ; sheep, goats, and water are dose by, 
and a landscape with classic buildings, streams, 
and mountains forms the background; it is very 
poetically concdved. Elsewhere, too, personifications 
recur, in which classic beauty is still visible, mixed 
with severe Christian forms. 

At the end of the tenth century b^[an the Romantic 
period, which dosed in the thirteenth. 

The brilliant progress made by architecture paved 
the way for the other arts ; minds trained in its laws 
began to look for law in organic Nature too, and 
were no longer content with the old uncertain and 
arbitrary shapes. But as no independent feelmg 
for Nature, in the widest sense of the term, existra. 
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mediaeval art treated her, not aocoTding to her own 
I3.WS, but to those of architecture. With the 
devdopment of the Gothic style, from the thirteenüi 
century on, art became a atizen's craft, a branch 
of industry. Heretofore it had possessed but one 
means of expression — ^religious festival or ceremony, 
severely ecclesiastical. This limit was now removed. 
The artist lived a wide Ufe, open to impressions from 
Nature, his imagination iea by poetry with new 
ideas and feelings, and constantly stimulated by tiie 
love of pleasure, which was so vehement among all 
classes that it turned every civil and ecclesiastical 
event to histrionic purposes, and even made its 
influence felt upon the dergy. The strong religious 
feeling which pervaded the Middle A^es still raled, 
and even rose to greater enthusiasm, in accordance 
with the spirit of the day ; but it was no longer 
a matter of blind submission of the will, but of 
consdous acceptance. 

It is true that knowledge of the extemaL world 
was as yet very limited ; the painter had not ex- 
plored and mastered it, but only used it as a means 
to represent a certain realm of feeling, studying it 
just so far as this demanded. We have seen the same 
m the case of poetry. The beginnings of realistic 
painting were visible, although, as, for example, in 
rewesenting animals, no individuality was readied. 

From the middle of the fourteenth century a new 
French school sprang up. The external world was 
more keenly and accuratdy studied, espedally on 
its graceful side. It was only at the end of that 
period that painting fdt the need to devdop the 
background, and indicate actual surroundings by 
blue sl^ hills, Gothic buildings, and conventional 
trees. These were given in linear perspective ; of 
aerial perspective there was none. The earlier taste 
stfll rm^ m initialling and border decorations ; but 
little flowers were added by degrees to the thorn-leaf 
pattern, and birds, sometimes angds, introduced. 
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The altar-piece at Cologne, at the end of the 
fourteenth century, is more subjective in conception» 
and full of Ijrric feeUng. Poetic feeUng came into 
favour, espeoally in Madonna pictures of purely 
idyllic character, which were painted with most 
chamung surroundings. Instead of a throne and 
worshipping figures, Mary was placed sitting com- 
fortably with the Child on flowery turf, and saints 
around her; and although the background might 
be golden instead of landscape, yet all the stems 
and blossoms in the grass were naturally and accur- 
atdv treated. In a little picture in tiie town museum 
at Frankfort, the Madonna is seated in a rose garden 
under fruit trees gay with birds, and reading a book ; 
a table with food and drinks stands dose by, and 
a battlemented wall surrounds the garden. She is 
absorbed in contemplation ; three female saints are 
attending to mundane business dose by, one drawing 
water from a brook, another picking cherries, the 
third teadiing the child Christ to play the zither. 
There is real feeling in the whole picture, and the 
landscape is worked in mth distinct reference to the 
diief idea. 

Hence, although there were many isolated attempts 
to shew that realistic and individual study of Nature 
had begun, landscape-painting had not advanced 
beyond the position of a background, treated in a 
way more or less suited to the main subject of the 
picture ; and trees, rocks, meadows, flowers, were 
still only framework, ornament, as in the poetry 
of the Minnesingers.'* 
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CHAPTER IV 

INDIVIDUAUSH AND SENTIMENTAL FEEUNG 
AT THE RENAISSANCE 

In a certain sense all times are transitional to those 
who live in them» since what is old is always in process 
of being destroyed and giving way to the new. But 
there are landmarks in the general development of 
culture! which mark ofi definite periods and divide 
I what has been from what is beginning. Hellenism 
\ was such a landmark in antiquity, the Renaissance 
in the Middle Ages. 

Without overlooking the differences between 
Greek and Italian, cla^ic and modem, which are 
relative and not absolute, it is instructive to note 
the great likeness between these two epochs. The 
limite of their culture will stand out more clearly, if, 
by the aid of Hdbig's researches and Burckhardt's 
masterl}r account of the Renaissance, we range the 
chief points of that likeness side by side. 

They were epochs in which an icy crust, which 
had l>een lying over human thought and feeling, 
melted as if before a spring breeze. It is true that 
the theory of life whidi now began to prevail was > 
not absolutely new ; the stages of growth m a nation's 
culture are never isolated ; it was the result of the 
enlargement of various factors already present, and 
their fusion with a flood of incoming ones. 

The Ionic-Doric Greek kingdom widened out in 
Alexander's time to a Hellenic-Asiatic one, and the 
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: barriers of the Romano-Germanic Middle Ages fell 
with the Crusades and the great voyages <rf dis- 
covery. Hellenism and the Renaissance broo^t 
about the transition from antiquity and the me^Uaeval 
to the specifically modem; the Roman Empire 
inherited Hellenism, the Reformation the Renais- 
sance. Both had their roots in the past, both made 
new growth which blossomed at a later time. In 
Hellenism, Oriental elements were mixed wil^ the 
Greek; in the Renaissance, it was a mixture of 
Gemanic vrith the native Italian which caused the 
revival of dassic antiquity and new culture. 
Burckhardt says': 

Elsewhere in Europe men deliberately and with re- 
flection borrowed this or the other element of Hfliwlrfil 
civilization; in Italy, the sympathies both of the learned 
and of the people were natondly engaged on tiie side 
of antiquity as a whole, which stood to them as a 
symbol of past greatness. The Li^ language too 
was easy to an Italian, and the numerous monuments 
and documents in which the country abounded 
facilitated a return to the past. With tms tendency, 
other elements — ^the popular character which time had 
now neatly modified» the political institutions im- 
ported by the Lombards nom Germany, chivalry 
and northern forms of civilization, and the influence 
of religion and the Church— combined to produce the 
modem Italian spirit, which was destined to serve as 
the model and id^ for the whole west e rn world. 

The distance between the works of the Greek 
artists and poets — ^between Homer, Sophocles, and 
Phidias on the one hand, and the Alexandrian 
Theocritus and Kallimachos and the Pergamos 
sculptures on the other — is greater than Ues between 
the Nibelungenlied and the Minnesingers, and Dante 
and Petrarch. In both cases one finds oneself in a 
new world of thought and feeling, where each and 
all bears the stamp of change, in matters poUtical 
and social as well as artistic. If, for example, by the 
aid of Von Helbig's researches,' we conjure up a 
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pictiire of the chief points in the history of Greek 
culture, we are astonished to see how almost every 
pdnt recurred at the Renaissance, as described by 
Burckhardt. 

The chief mark of both epochs was individualism, 
the discovery of the individual. In Hellenism it was 
the barriers of race and position which fell; in the 
Renaissance, the veil, woven of m3rsticism and de- 
lusion, which had obscured mediaeval faith, thought, 
and feeling. Every man recognized himself to be 
an independent unit of chur(±L, state, people, cor- 
poration—of all those bodies in which in the Middle 
Ages he had been entirely merged. 

Monarchical institutions arose in Hellenism ; 
but the individual was no longer content to serve 
them onlv as one among many; he must needs 
develop nis own powers. Private affairs began 
to preponderate over public ; the very physiognomy 
of the race shewed an individual stamp. 

After the time of Alexander the Great, portrait 
shewed most marked individuality^* Those of the 
previous period had a certain uniform expression; 
one would have looked in vain among them for the 
diversities in contemporary types shewn by comparing 
Alexander's vivid face full of stormy energy, Menander's 
with its peculiar look of irony, and the elaborate 
savant-physiognomy of Aristotle. (Helbig.) 

And Burckhardt says : 

At the close of the thirteenth century Italy began to 
swarm with individuaUty ; the charm laid iipon human 
personality was dissolv^ and a thousand ngures meet 
us each in its own special shape and dress. . . . Des- 
potism, as we have suready seen, fostered in the highest 
degree the individuality, not only of the tyrant or 
Condottiere himself, but also of the men whom he 
protected or used as his tools — the secretary, minister, 
poet, or companion. 

PoUtical indifference brought about a high degree 
of cosmopoUtanism, especially among those who 
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were banished. ' My country is the whole world,' 
said Dante ; and Ghiberti : ' Only he who has learned 
everything is nowhere a stranger ; robbed of his 
fortune and without friends, he is yet a citizen 
of every country, and can fearlessly despise the 
changes of fortune.' 

In both Hellenism and the Renaissance, an effort 
was made in art and science to see things as they 
really were. In art, detail was industriously culti- 
vated ; but its naturaUsm, especially as to un- 
draped figures, was due to a sensuous refinement 
of gallantry and erotic feeling. The sensuous 
flourished no less in Greek times than in those of 
Boccaccio ; but the most characteristic peculiarity 
of Hellenism was its intentional revelling in feeling — 
its sentimentality. There was a trace (rf mdanchcdy 
upon many faces of the time, and unhappy love 
in endless variations was the poet's main theme. 
Petrarch's lyre was tuned to' the same key ; a meLui- 
choly dehght in grief was the constant burden of his 
song. 

In Greece the sight of foreign lands had furthered 
the natural scien<^, espea^y geo|raphy, astnm- 
omy, zoology, and botany; and the striving for 
universality at the Renaissance, which was as much 
a part of its individualism as its passion for fame, was 
aided by the widening of the physical and mental 
horizons through the Crusades and voyages of 
discovery. Dante was not only the greatest poet 
of hh time, but an astronomer; Petrarch was 
geographer and cartographer, and, at the end of the 
nftmith century, with Paolo Toscandli, Luoca 
Bacdoli, and Leonardo da Vind, Italy was beyond 
all comparison the first nation in Europe in mathe- 
matics and natural science. 

A significant proof of the wide-spread interest in 
natnraf history is found in the zeal which shewed 
itself at an early period for the (x^lection and com- 
parative study of plants and animals. Italy daima 
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to be the first creates: of botanical gardens .... 
princes and wealthy men, in layinjg out their pleasure 
gardens, instinctively made a point of collecting the 
greatest possible number of different ^ants in all their 
species and varieties. (Burckhardt.) 

Leon Battista Alberti» a man of wide theoretical 
knowledge as well as tedmical and artistic facility 
of all sorts, entered into the whole life around him 
with a sympathetic intensity that might almost be 
called nervous. 

At the sight of noble trees and waving corn-fields 
he shed tears .... more than once» when he was ill, 
the sight of a beautiful landscape cured him. 

(BURCKHARDT.) 

He defined a beautiful landscape as one in which 
one could see in its different parts, sea, mountain, 
lake or spring, dry rocks or plains, wood and valley. 
Therefore he cared for variety ; and, what is more 
striking, in contrast to level country, he admired 
mountains and rocks ! 

In Hellenism, hunting, to which only the Mace- 
donians had been addicted before, became a 
fa^on, and was enjoyed with Oriental pomp in 
the paradeisai. Writers drew most of their compari- 
sons from it. In the Renaissance, Petrarch diet the 
same, and animals often served as emblems of state 
— ^their condition ominous of good or evil — and 
were fostered with sup^titious veneration, as, for 
example, the lions at Florence. 

Thus the growth of the natural sciences increased 
interest in the external world, and sensitiveness 
brought about a sentimental attitude towards Nature 
in Hellenism and in the Renaissance. 

Both discovered in Nature a source of purest 
pl^LSure; the Renaissance feeling was, in fact, the 
extension and enhancement of the Hellenic. Burdc- 
hardt overlooked the fact that beautiful scenery 
was a^redated and described for its own sake in 
Hellenism, but he says very justly : 
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The Italians are the first among modem peoples by 
whom the outward world was seen and felt as some- 
thing beautiful. . . . By the year 1200, at the height 
of the liiiddle Ases, a genuine hearty enjoyment of 
the external world was a^;ain in existence, and found 
lively escpression in the nunstrelsy of different nations» 
which gives evidence of the sympathy felt with all the 
simple phenomena of Nature — spring with its flowers, 
the green fields and the woods. But these pictures 
are sul foreground without perspective. 

r Among the Minnesingers there were traces of 
; feeling for Nature ; but only for certain stereotyped 
: phases. Of the individuahty of a landscape, its 
; characteristic colour, form, and light, not a woixl 
. was said. 

Even the Carmina Burana were not much ahead 
i of the Minnesingers in this respect, although they 
deserve a closer examination. 

These Latin poems of wandering clerks probably 
belong to the twelfth century, and though no doubt 
a product in which the whole of Europe had a share, 
' their best pieces must be ascribed to a French hand. 
Latin poetry lives again in them, with a freshness 
the Carlovinfiian Renaissance never reached ; they 
are medi^v^ in form, but full of a frank enjoy- 
ment of Ufe and its pleasures, which hardly any 
northerner of that day possessed. Often enougn 
this d^enerated into fnvolity; but the stir of 
national awakening after the lone; sleq> of the Middle 
Ages is felt like a spring breeze tibrou^h them all. 

it is a far cry from the view of Nature we saw 
in the Carlovin^[ian monks, to these highly-coloured 
verses. The dun U^t of churches and bare cell 
walls may have doubled the monks' appreciation 
of blue skies and open-air Ufe; but uiey were 
fettered by the constant fi^t with the senses; 
Nature to them must needs be less a work of God 
for man's ddight, than a dangerous means, of 
seduction. * They wandered through Nature with 
timid misgiving, and their anxious fantasy depicted 
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forms of terror or marvellous rescues.* ' The idyllic 
pleasure in the simple charms of Nature, espeaally 
m the monastery garden of the Carlovingian time, 
contrasts strikingly with the tone of uese very 
mundane vaganies deficit for whom Nature had not 
only long been absorbed and freed from all demoniac 
influence, but peopled by the charming forms of 
the old mythic poems, and made for the joy and 
profit of men, in the widest and naivest sense of the 
words. 

Spring songs, as with the Minnesingers, take up 
most of the space ; but the theme is treated vrith 
greater variety. Enjoyment of life and Nature 
breathes through them all. 

One runs thus : 

Spring cometh, and the earth is decked and studded 
with vernal flowers. The harmony of the birds' 
returning song ronses the heart to be glad. It is ihe 
time of joy. 

Songs 98 to 118 rejoice that winter is gone; for 
instance: 

Now in the mild springtime Flora opens the lap 
which the cold frost had lodced in cruel time of winter ; 
the zephyr with gentle murmur cometh with the spring ; 
the grove is clad in leaves. The nightingale is smging, 
the fields are gav with divers hues. It is sweet to wafic 
in the wooded glens, it is sweeter to pluck the lily with 
the rose, it is sweetest of all to sport with a lovely 
maiden. 

Another makes a similar confession, for Nature 
and amorous passion are the two strings of these 
lyres : 

Beneath the pleasant foliage of a 'tree 'tis sweet to 
rest, while the nightingale sings her plaintive song; 
sweeter still, €0 sport in the grass with a fair maiden. 
... O, to what changeful moods is the heart of Üie 
lover prone! As the vessel that wanders o'er the waves 
without an anchor, so doth Love's uncertain warfare 
toss 'twixt fear and hope. 
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The beauties of Nature are drawn upon to describe 
the fair maiden ; her eyes are compared to stars, 
her colour to Hlies and snow, her mouth to a rose, 
her kiss 'doth rend in sunder all the clouds of 
care.' 

In the flowery season I sat beneath a shady tree 
while the birds sang in the groves .... and hstened 
to my Thisbe's talk, the talk I love and long for ; and 
we spoke of the sweet interchange of love, and in the 
doubtful balance of the mind wanton love and chastity 
were wavering. 

I have seen the bri^t green of flowers, I have seen 
the flower of flowers, I have seen the rose of May ; I 
have seen the star that is brighter than all other, that 
is glorious and fair above all other, through whom may 
I ever spend my life in love. 

On such a theme the poet rings endless changes. 
The most charming is the poem Phyllis and Flora. 
Actual landscape is not given, but details are treated 
with freshness and care : 

In the flowery season of the year, under a sky serene, 
while the earth's lap was painted with many colours, 
when the messenger of Aurora had put to flight the 
stars, sleep left the eyes of Phyllis and of Flora, two 
maidens whose beauty answered to the morning lifht. 
The breeze of spring was gently whispering, the place 
was green and gay with grass, and in the grass itself 
there flowed a uving brook that played and babbled 
as it went. And that the sim's heat might not harm 
the maidens, near the stream there was a spreading 
pine, decked with leaves and spreading far its inter- 
weaving branches, nor could the heat penetrate from 
without. The maidens sat, the grass supplied the 
seat. . . . They intend to go to Love's Paradise: 
at the entrance of the grove a rivulet murmurs ; the 
breeze is fragrant with myrrh and balsam ; thev hear 
the music 01 a himdred timbrels and lutes. All the 
notes of the birds resound in all their fulness ; th^ 
hear the sweet and pleasant song of the blackbird, 
the garrulous lark, me turtle and the nightingaler 
etc. . . . tie who stayed there would become im- 
mortal ; every tree thinre rejoices in its own fruit ; 
the ways are scented with m3nrrh and cinnamon and 
mnomum ; the master could be forced out of his house. 
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The first to shew proof of a deepening effect of 
Nature on the human spirit was Dante. 

Dante and Petrarch elaborated the Hellenistic 
feeling for Nature ; hence the further course of the 
Renaissance disi>layed all its elements» but with 
A increased subjectivity and individuality. 

No one, since the days of Hellenismi had dimbed 
mountains for the sake of the view — Dante was the 
i first to do it. And although» in ranging heaven, 
earth, hell, and paradise in the DivifM Cammedia, he 
rarely described real Nature» and then mostly in 
comparisons ; yet, as Humboldt pointed out, how 
incomparably m a few vigorous lines he wakens the 
sense of the mcMming airs and tiie light on the distant 
sea in the first canto of Purgatorio: 

The dawn was vanqqiahing the matin hour. 
Which fled before it, so that from afar 
I recognized the trembling of the sea. 

And how vivid this is : 

The air 
Impregnate changed to water. Fell the rain: 
And to the fosses came all that the land 
Contain'd not, and, as mightiest streams are wont. 
To the great river with such headlong sweep 
Rnsh'd, that naught stayed its course. 

Throufi^ that celestial forest, whose thick shade 
With lively greenness the new-sprinsing day 
Attempered, eager now to roam ana search 
Its limits round, forthwith I left the bank ; 
Along the champaign leisurely my way 
PnxBuing, o'er the ground that on all sides 
Delicious odour breathed. A pleasant air. 
That intermitted never, never veered. 
Smote on my temples gently, as a wind 
Of softest influence, at whioi tiie sprays. 
Obedient all, lean'd trembling to that part 
Where first the holy mountam casts his shade ; 
Yet were not so disordered ; but that still 
Upon their top the feather'd quiristers 
Applied their wonted art, and with full joy 
W^comed thooe hoi^s of pime, and warble^ s^inl) 
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Amid the leaves, that to their jocund lays 
Kept tenour ; even as from branch to branch 
Alone the piny forests on the shore 
Of Chiassi rolls the gathering melody» 
When Eolus hath from his cavern loosed 
The dripping south. Already had my steps, 
Tho' slow, so far into that ancient wood 
Transported me, I could not ken the place 
Where I had enter'd ; when behold ! my path 
Was bounded by a rUl, which to the left 
With Uttle rippun^ waters bent the grass 
That issued nrom its brink. 

and this of the heavenly Paradise : 

I kxdEed, 
And, in the likeness of a river, saw 
Light flowing, from whose amber-seeming waves 
Flash'd up effulgence, as they glided on 
Twixt bulks, on either side, painted with spring. 
Incredible how ftur ; and, from the tide, 
There, ever and anon ontstarting, flew 
Slides instinct with life ; and in the flowers 
Did set them, like to rubies chased in gold ; 
Then, as if drunk with odours, plunged again 
Into the wondrous flood, from which, as one 
Re-entered, still another rose. 

His numerous comparisons conjure up whole 
scenes, perfect in truu to Nature, and shewing a 
keen and widely ranging eye. For example : 

Bellowing, there groaned 
A noise, as of a sea in tempMt torn 
By warring winds. (Inferno.) 

O'er better waves to steer her rapid course 
The light bark of my genius lifts the sail. 
Well pleased to leave so cruel sea behind. 

(Purgatorio.) 

An 3re, who in small bark have following sail'd. 

Eager to listen on the adventurous track 

Of my proud keel, that singing cuts her way. 

(Psaradiao.) 

As sails full spread and bellying with the wind 

Drop suddenly collapsed, if the mast split. 

So to the ground down dxopp'd the cruel fiend. 

• (Inferno.) 
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As» near upon the hour of dawn, 
Through the thick vapours Mars with fiery beam 
Glares down in west, over the ocean floor. 

(Purgatorio.) 

As 'fore the sun 
That weighs oar vision down, and veils his form 
In light transcendent, thus my virtue i^'d 
UnequaL (Puigatorio.) 

As sunshine cheers 
Limbs numb'd by nightly cold, e'en thus my look 
Unloosed her tongue. 

And now there came o'er the perturbed waves. 
Loud crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 
Impetuous, from conflicting vapours sprung. 
That, 'gainst some forest driving all his might. 
Plucks ofl the branches, beats them down, and 

hurls 
Afar ; then, onward pressing, proudly sweeps 
His whirlwind rage, while beasts and shepherds fly. 

(Inferno.) 

As florets, by the frosty air of night 

Bent down and closed, when day has blanch'd their 

leaves 
Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems. 
So was my fainting vigour new restored. 

(Inferno.) 

As fall off the light autumnal leaves, 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honours on the earth beneath. 

(Inferno.) 

Bees, dolphins, rays of sunlight, snow, starlings, 
doves, frogs, a bull, falcons, fishes, larks, and rooks 
are all used, generally with characteristic touches of 
detail. 

Specially tender is this : 

E'en as the bird, who 'mid the leafy bower 
Has, in her nest, sat darkling through the night 
With her sweet brood ; impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food. 
In the fond quest, unconscious of her toil ; 
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She, of the time prevenient, on the spray 
That overhangs their couch, with waJmol gaze 
Expects the sun, nor, ever, till the dawn 
Removeth from the east her eager ken. 
So stood the dame erect. 

The most important forward step was made by 
Petrarch» and it is strange that this escaped Hmn- 
boldt in his famous sketdi in the second volume of 
Cosmos, as well as his conmientator SchaUer, and 
Friedlander. 

For when we turn from Hellenism to Petrarch, it 
does not seem as if many centuries lay between ; but 
ratiier as if notes first struck in the one had just 
blended into distinct harmony in the other. 

The modem spirit arose from a union of the genius 
of the ItaUan people of the thirteenth century with 
antiquity, and the feeling for Nature had a share 
in the wider culture, both as to sentimentality and 
^rasp of scenery. Classic and modem joined hands 
m Petrarch. Many Hellenic motives handed on by 
: Roman poets reappear in his poetry, but always 
i witibi that something in addition of which antiquity 
: shewed but a trace — the modem subjectivity and 
I individuality. It was the change from early bud 
\ to full blossom. He was one of the first to deserve 
y the name of modem — ^modern, that is, in his whole 
feeling and mode of thought, in his sentimentality 
and his melancholy, and in the fact that ^ more than 
most before and alter him, he tried to know himself 
and to hand on to others what he knew.' (Geiger.) 
It is an appropriate remark of Hettner's, that the 
phrase, ' he has discovered his heart,' might serve 
as a motto for Petrarch's songs and soimets. He 
I knew that he had that sentimental disorder which 
; he called ^ acedia,' and wished to be rid of it. This 
word has a history of its own. To the Greeks, to 
Apollonius, for instance,* it meant carelessness, in- 
difference ; and, joined with the genitive väoio — ^that 
is, of the mind — ^it meant, accordmg to the scholiasts, 
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as much as Xifirri (Betrübnis) — ^that is, distress or grief. 
In the Bfiddle Ages it became * dislike of intellect so 
far as that is a divine gift' — ^that disease of the cloister 
which a monkish chronicler defined as ^ a sadness or 
loathing and an immoderate distress of mind, caused 
b^ mental confusion, through which happiness of 
mind was destroyed, and the mind thrown back upon 
itself as from an abyss of despair.' 
To Dante it meant the state — 

Sad 
lii the sweet air, made gladsoma by the son, 

distaste Ux the good and beautiful. 

The modem meaning which it took with Petrarch 
is well defined by Geiger as being neither ecclesiastic 
nor secular sin,* but 

Entirely human and peculiar to the cleverest — the 
battle between reality and seeming, the attempt to 
people the arid wastes of the commonplace with 
philoeophic thought — ^the unhappiness and despair that 
arise from comparing the unconcern of the majority 
with one's own pamful unrest, from tlie know- 
ledge that the results of striving do not express the 
efiort made— that human life is but a ceaseless and 
unworthy rotation, in which the bad are always to the 
fore, and tiie good fedl behind .... as pessimism, 
melancholy, world pain (Weltschmerz) — ^that torment- 
ing feeling which mocks aU attempt at definition, and 
is too vit^y connected with erring and striving human 
nature to l>e curable — ^that longing at once for human 
fellowship and solitude, for active work and a life of 
contemplation. 

Petrarch knew too the pleasure of sadness, what 
Goethe called 'Wonne der Wehmuth,' the doUndi 
voluptas. 

Lo, what new pleasure human wits devise I 

For oftentimes one loves 

Whatever new thing moves 

The sighs, that will in closest order go ; 

And I'm of those whom sorrowing behoves ; 

And that with some success 

I labour, you may guess, 

When eyes with tears, and heart is brimmed with woe. 
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In Sonnet 190 : 

My chiefest pleastire now is making moan. 

Oh world» oh fruitless thought. 

Oh Inck, my luck, who'st led me thus ior spite I . . . 

For loving well, with pain I'm rent .... 

Nor can I yet repent. 

My heart o e rflo w ed with deadly pleasantness. 

Now wait I from no less 

A foe than dealt me my fixvt blow, my last. 

And were I slain full fast, 

Twonld seem a sort of mercy to my mind. . . . 

My ode, I shaU i' the field 

Stand firm ; to perish flinching were a shame. 

In factt m3rself I blame 

For such laments ; my portion is so sweet. 

Tears, sighs, and death I greet. 

O reader tluit of death the servant art. 

Earth can no weal, to match my woes, impart. 

His poems are full of scenes and comparisons from 
Nature ; for the sympathy for her which goes with 
this modem and senümental tone is a deep one : 

In that sweet season of my age's prime 

Which saw the spront and, as it were, green blade 

Of the wild passion. . . . 

Changed me 
From living man into green laurel whose 
Array by winter's cold no leaf can lose. 

(Ode I.) 

Love is that by which 

My darknesses were made as bright 

As clearest noonday light. (Ode 4.) 

Elsewhere it is the light of heaven breaking in his 
hearty and springtime which brin^ the flowers. 

In Sonnet 44 he plays with mipossibilities, like 
the Gredc and Roman poets : 

Ah me ! the sea will have no waves, the snow 
VnH warm and darken, fish on Alps will dwell. 
And suns droop yonder, where from common cell 
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The springs of Tigris and Euphrates flow. 
Or ever I shall h^ have truce or peace 
Or love .... 

and uses the same comparisons, Sestina 7 : 

So many creatures throng not ocean's wave» 

So many, above the circle of the moon. 

Of stars were never yet beheld by night ; 

So many birds reside not in the groves ; 

So many herbs hath neither field nor shore. 

But my heart's thoughts outnumber them each eve. 

Many of his poems witness to the truth that the 
love-passion is tiie best intopreter of Nature, especi- 
ally m its woes. The woes of love are his constant 
I Üieme, and far more eloquently expressed than its 
bliss: 

So fair I have not seen the sun arise. 
When heaven was clearest of aU cloudy stain — 
The weUdn-bow I have not after rain 
Seen varied with so many shifting dyes. 
But that her aspect in more spl^did guise 
Upon the day when I took up Love's chain 
Diversely glowed, for nothing mortal vies 
Therewith .... (Sonnet 112.) 

From each fair eyeUd's tranquil firmament 

So brightly shine my stars untreacherous, 

Hiat none, whose love thoughts are magnanimous. 

Would from aught else choose warmth or guidance lent. 

Oh, 'tis miracmous, when on the grass 

She sits, a very flower, or when £e lavs 

Upon its greenness down her bosom wnite. 

(Sonnet 127.) 

Oh blithe and happy flowers, oh favoured sod. 
That by my lady m passive mood are pressed, 
Lawn, whidi her sweet words hear'st and treasurest. 
Faint traces, where her shapely foot hath trod. 
Smooth boughs, green leaves, which now raw juices 

load, 
Pale darling violets, and woods which rest 
In shadow, till that sun's beam you attest. 
From which hath all your pride and grandeur flowed ; 
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Oh land ddlgMnmne, oh thoa river imro 
Which bathest her äur face and brilliant eyes 
And winn'st a virtue from their Uvin^ light» 
I envy you each clear and comely gniae 
In which she moves. (Sonnet 129.) 

These recall Nais in Theocritus s 

When she crept or trembling footsteps laid, * 

Green bright and soft she made 

Wood, water, earth, and stone ; 3rea, with conceit 

The grasses freshened 'neath ha pahns and feet. 

And her fair eyes tiie fidds around ha dressed 

With flowers, and the winds and storms she stilled 

With utterance unskilled 

As from a tongue that seeketh yet the breast. 

(Sonnet 35.) 

As oft as 3^on ^diite foot on fresh green sod 
Comelily sets the gentle step, a dower 
Of grace, that opens and revives eadh flower. 
Seems by the däicate palm to be bestowed. 

(Sonnet 132.) 

I seem to hear her, hearing aJxs and sprays. 
And leaves, and plaintive bird notes, and the brook 
That steals and murmurs throu^^ the sedges green. 
Such pleasure in kme sQence ami the maie 
Of eene shadowy woods I never took. 
Though too much tow'r'd my sun they intervene. 

{Sonnet 143.) 

and like Goethe's : 

I think of thee when the bright sunlight shimmers 
Across the sea; 

When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers 
I think of thee. • . • 

I hear thee, when the tossing waves' low rumbling 
Creeps up tiie hill; 

I g o to the lone wood and listen trembling 
When an is stilL • • • 

So Petrarch sings in Ode 15 : 

Now therefore, when in youthful guise I see 
The world attire itself in soft green hue, 
I think that in this age -unripe I view 
That lovely giri, ^riio's now a lady's mien. 
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Then, when the sim ariaeth aU Ufßaw, 

I trace the wonted show 

Of amorons fire, in some fine heart made qneen. . . . 

When leaves or bon^^ at violets on earth 

I see, what time the winter's ocM decays. 

And when the kindly stars are gathering might» 

Mine eye that vkdet and green portrays 

(And nothing else) which, at my warfare's birth. 

Armed Love so well that yet he worsts me quite. 

I see the delicate fine tissue light 

In which onr little damsel's limbs are dressed. . . . 

Oft on the hills a feeble snow-streak lies. 

Which the son smitetibi in sequestered place. 

Let snn role snow t Thon« Love, my .mler art. 

When on that isai and more than hmnan face 

I muse, which from afar makfat soft my eyes. . . . 

I never yet saw after mighty rain 

The roving stars in the calm wdkin glide 

And glitter back between the frost and dew. 

But straight those k>vely eyes are at my side. . . . 

If ever yet, on roses white and red. 

My eyes have fallen, where in bowl of gold 

They were set down, fresh culled by virfi;in hands, 

There have I seemed her aspect to behold. . . . 

But when the year has üecmed 

Some deal with white and yellow flowers the braes, 

I forthwith recollect 

That day and place in which I first admired 

Laura's gold hair outspread, and straight was fired. . . . 

That I could number all the stars anon 

And shut the waters in a tiny glass 

Belike I thought, when in this narrow sheet 

I got a fancy to record, alas. 

How many ways this Beauty's paragon 

Hath spread her light, while standing self-complete. 

So that from her I never could retreat. . . . 

She's closed for me all paths in earth and ^cy. 

The reflective modem mind is dear in this, despite 
its loquacity. He was yet more doquent and in- 
tense, more fertile in comparisons, when his happiest 
days were over. 

In Ode 24, standing at a window he watches the 
strange forms his imagination conjures up— a wild 
creature torn in pieces by two do^, a ship wrecked 
by a storm, a laurel shattered by lightning : 
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Within this wood, out of a rock did rise 

A spring of water, mildly rumbling down. 

Whereto approached not in any wise 

The homely shepherd nor the ruder down. 

But many muses and the nymphs withal. • • • 

But while herein I took my cmef delight, 

I saw (alas!) the gaping earth devour 

The spring, the place, and all clean out of sight — 

Which yet aggrieves my heart unto this hoar. . . . 

At last, so fair a lady did I spy, . 

That thinking yet on her I bum and quake. 

On herbs and flowers she walked pensively. . . . 

A stinging serpent by the heel her caught. 

Wherewith she languished as the gathered flower. 

Now Zephyrus the blither days brings on. 
With flowers and leaves, his gallant retinue. 
And Progne's chiding, Philomela's moan. 
And maiden spring aQ white and pink of hue ; 
Now lauRh the meadows, heaven is radiant grown. 
And blithely now doth Love his daughter view ; 
Air, water, earth, now breathe of love alone. 
And every creature plans again to woo. 
Ah me I but now return the heaviest sighs. 
Which my heart from its last resources yidds 
To her that bore its ke3rB to heaven away. 
And song^ of little birds and blooming fidds 
And ffradous acts of ladies, fair and wise, 
Are aeaert land and uncouth beasts of prey. 

(Sonnet 269.) 

The nightingale, who maketh moan so sweet 
Over his brood belike or nest-mate dear. 
So deft and tender are his notes to hear. 
That fields and skies are with delight replete ; 
And all night long he seems with me to trea^ 
And my bard lot recall unto my ear. 

(Sonnet 370.) 
In every dell 
The sands of my deep sighs are drcumfused. 

(Ode I.) 

I Oh banks, oh dales, oh woods, oh streams, oh fields 

' Ye vouchers of my life's o'erbnrdened cause, 

. How often Death you've heard me supplicate. 

(Ode 8.) 
Whereso my foot may pass, 
A bahny rapture wakes 
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When I tiünk» hen that daittng light hath played. 

If flower I cull or sraas» 

I ponder that it takes 

Root in that soil, where wontedly she strayed 

Betwixt the stream and g^ade. 

And foond at times a seat 

Green, fresh, and flower-embossed. (Ode 13.) 

Whenever plaintive warbUngs» or the note 
Of leaves by summer breeses gentiy stirred. 
Or baffled mnrmur of bright waves I've heard 
Along the creen and flowery shote to float. 
Where memtating love I sat and wrote. 
Then her whom earth conceals, whom heaven 

conferred, 
I hear and see, and know with living word 
She answereth my sighs, though so remote. 
' Ah, why art thou,' she pitying says, 
' Pining away before thy nour ?' 

(Sonnet 238.) 

The waters and the branches and the shore. 
Birds, fishes, flowers, grasses, talk of love. 
And me to love for ever all invite. 

(Sonnet 239.) 

Thou'st left the world, oh Death, without a sun. . . . 
Her mourners should be earth and sea and air. 

(Sonnet 294.) 

Here we have happiness and misery felt in the 
modem way, and Nature in the modem way drawn 
into the drde of thought and feelin£» and personified. 

Petrarch was the first, since the days olHellemsm, 
to enjoy the pleasures of solitude quite consdouidy. 

How often to my darling place of rest, 
I Fleeing from all, could i m3rself but flee, 

I walk and wet with tears my path and breast. 

(Sonnet 240.) 

He shared Schiller's thought : 

Oh Nature is perfect wherever we stray, 
rns man that deforms it with care. 

i As love from thought to thought, from hill to hill. 
Directs me, when all ways that people tread 
Seem to the quiet of my being, toes. 
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If some lone shore, or fountain-head, or rill 

Or shady glen, between two slop» outspread, 

I find — ^my daunted soul doth there repose. . « • 

On mountain heights, in bnary woods, I find 

Some rest ; but every dwelling place on earth 

Appeareth to my eyes a deadly bane. . . . 

Where some tall pine or hillock spreads a shade« 

I sometimes halt, and on the nearest brink 

Her lovely lace I picture from my mind. . . . 

Oft hath her Uving likeness met my sight, 

(Oh who'll believe the word ?) in waters clear. 

On beechen stems, on some green lawny space. 

Or in white cloud. . . . 

Her loveliest portrait there my fancy draws. 

And when Truth over a wes 

That sweet delusion, frosen to the core, 

I then sit down, on living rock, dead stone. 

And seem to muse, and weep and write thereon. . . . 

Then touch my thoughts and sense 

Those widths of air which hence her beauty part. 

Which always is so near, yet far away. • . • 

Beyond that Alp, my Ode, 

Where heaven above is gladdest and most clear. 

Again thoult meet me whece the streamlet flows 

And thrilling airs disclose 

The fresh and scented laurel thicket near. 

There is my heart and she that stealeth it. 

(Ode 17.) 

It is the same idea as Goethe's in Knawest thou 
the Land ? Again : 

Alone, engrossed, the least frequented strands 
I traverse with my footsteps faint and slow. 
And often wary gÜEmces round me throw. 
To flee, should human trace imprint the sands. 

(Sonnet 38.) 

A life of sc^tude I've ever sought. 

This many a field and forest knows, and wilL 

(Sonnet 331.) 

Love of solitude and feeling for Nature limit or 
increase each other ; and Petrarch; like Dante, took 
scientific interest in her, and found her a stimulant 
to mental work. 

Burckhardt says : * The enjoyment of Nature is 
for him the favourite accompaniment of inteUectual 
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pursuits ; it was to combine the two that he lived 
m learned retirement at Vauduse and elsewhere, 
that he from time to time fled from the world and 
from his age.' 

He wrote a book On a Life of Solüude {De Vüa 
SoUtofia) by the little river Sorgue, and said in a 
letter from V auduse : * O if vou could imagine the 
deUght with which I breathe here, free and far from 
the worid, with forests and mountains, rivers and 
springs, and the books of dever men.' 

Purdy objective descriptions, such as his picture 
of the (julf of Sjpezzia and Porto Venere at the end 
of the sixth book of the Africa^ were rare with him ; 
but, as we have already seen, he admired mountain 
scenery. He refers to the hills on the Riviera di 
Levante as 'hills distinguished by most pleasant 
wildness and wonderful fertility.' ' 

The scenery of Reggio moved him, as he said,^ to 
compose a poem. He described the storm at Naples 
in 1343, and the earthquake at Basle. As we have 
seen from one of his odes, he delighted in the wide 
view from mountain heights, and the freedom from 
the oppression of the air lower down. In this respect 
he was one of Rousseau's forerunners, though his 
* romantic ' feeling was restrained within character- 
istic limits. In a letter of April 26, 1335, interesting 
both as to the period and the personahty of the writer, 
he described to Dionisius da Borgo San Sepolchro 
the ascent of Mt. Ventoux near Avignon which he 
made when he was thirtjr-two, and greatly enjoyed, 
though those who were with him did not understand 
his enjoyment. When they had laboured through 
the difficulties of the climb, and saw the clouds below 
them, he was immensdy impressed. It was in 
accordance with his love of solitude that lonely 
mountain tops should attract him, and the letter 
shows that he fully appredated both climb and 
view. 

* It was a long day, the air fine. We enjoyed the 
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advantages of vigour of mind, and strength and 
agility of body» and everything eise essential to those 
engaged in such an undertaking, and so had no other 
difficulties to face than those of the r^on itsdf .' 
... 'At first, owing to the unaccustomed quaUty 
of the air and the effect of the great sweep of view 
spread out before me, I stood like one dazed. I 
iMsheld the clouds under our feet, and what I had 
read of Athos and Olympus seemed less incredible 
as I myself witnessed the same things from a moun^ 
tain of less fame. I turned my eyes towards Italy, 
whither my heart most inclined. The Alps, rugged 
and snow-capped, seemed to rise dose by, although 
they were really at a great distance. . . . The Bay 
of Marseilles, the Rhone itself, lay in sight.' 

It was a very modem effect of the wide view that 
* his whole past life with all its foUies rose before his 
mind ; he remembered that ten years ago, that day, 
he had quitted Bologna a young man, and turned a 
longing gaze towards his native country : he op^ed 
a book which was then his constant companion. 
The Confessions of St AugusHne^ and his eye fell 
on the passage in the tenth diapter : 

And men go about and admire kiftv moontains and 
broad seas, and loaiing tonents and the ocean, and 
the couxse of the stars, and forget their own selves 
while doinir so. 



brother, to whom he read these words, could 
not understand why he closed the book and said no 
more. His feeling had suddenly changed. 

He knew, when he began the climb, that he was 
doing something very unusual, even unheard of 
among his contemporaries, and justified himself 
by the example of PhiUp V. of Macedon, arguing 
that a young man of private station might surdy be 
excused for what was not thought blamable m a 
^rey-haired king. Then on the moimtain top, lost 
m the view, the passage in St Augustine suddenly 
occurred to bJm, and he started blaming himself 
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for admiring earthly things so mpcfa^ ^Iwasamazed 
.... sxigry with myself ior marvelling but now at 
earthly thinfi;S| when I ought to have learnt lonc^ 
ago that nothing save the soul was marvellous, and 
that to the greatness of the soul nouj^t else was 
great' ; and he closed with an explanation flavoured 
with theolo^ to the taste of his confessor, to whom 
he was writing. The mixture of thoroug^y modem 
delight in Nature' with ascetic dogma in uiis letter, 
gives us a ^impse into the divided feelings of 
one who stood upon the threshold between two 
eras, mediaeval and modem, into the reacticm of 
the mediaeval mind against the budding modem 
feding. 

This is, at any rate, the first mountain ascent 
for pleasure since Hellenic days, of which we have 
detsoled information. From Greece before Alexander 
we have nothing ; but the Persian King Darius, in 
his expedition against the Scythians in the r^on 
of Chalcedon, ascended the mountain on which stood 
the Urios temple to Zeus, and there ^ sitting in the 
temjde, he took a view of the Euxine Sea, which is 
worthy of admiration.' (Herodotus.) 

Phmp V. of Macedon ascended the H^emus B.c. i8i, 
and Apollonios Rhodios describes the panorama 

Sread out before the Argonauts as they ascend^ 
e Dindymon, and elsewhere recalls the view from 
Mt. Olympus. These are the oldest descriptions of 
distant views conceived as landscape in the classic 
literature preserved to us. Petrardi's ascent comes 
next in order. 

This sentimental and subjective feeling for Nature, 
half - idyllic, half - romantic, which seemed to arise 
suddenly and spontaneously in Petrarch, is not to 
be wholly explained by a marked individuality, 
nourished by the tendencies of the period ; the influ- 
ence of Roman Uterature, the re-birth of the classic, 
must also be taken into accoimt. For the Renais- 
sance attitude towards Nature was closely allied to 
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the Roman» and therefore to the HeUenic ; and the 
fact that the first modem man arose on Italian sou 
was due to the revival of antiijuity plus its unicm 
with the genius of the Ital^ people. Many 
direct analogies can be traced between Petrardn 
and the Roman poets; it was in their school that 
his eyes opened to the wonders of Nature» and he 
learnt to blend the inner with the outer life. 
^ Boccaccio does not lead us much further. There 
' is idyllic quality in his description of a wood in the 
AmetOf* and especially in Ftamtnetta^ in which he 
praises country life imd describes the spring games 
of the Florentme youth. 
This is the descnption of a valley in the Decamerani 
* After a walk of nearly a mile» they came to the 
Ladies' Valley» which they entered by a straight 
path» whence there issued forth a fine crystal current» 
and thcry found it so extremdy beautiful andpleasant» 
espedaUy at that sultry season» that nothmg could 
exceed it» and» as some of them told me afterwards, 
the jdain in the valley was so exact a circle» as if 
it haa been described Sy a pair of compasses» though 
it seemed rather the work of Nature than of art» and 
was about half a mile in circumference» surrounded 
by six hills of moderate height» on each of which 
was a palace built in the form of a UtÜe castle. . . . 
The part that looks toward the south was planted 
as thick as they could stand toeether with vines» 
olives, almonds, cherries, figs» and most other kinds 
of fruit trees» and oa the northern side were fine 
plantations of oak, ash» etc.» so tall and r^ular 
that nothing could be more beautiful. The vale» 
which had ooly that one entrance» was full of firs» 
cypress trees» laurels» and pines» all placed in such 
oraer as if it had been done by the direction of some 
exquisite artist» and through which Uttle or no sun 
coiud penetrate to the groimd, which was covered 
with a thousand different flowers. . . . But what 
gave no less delight than any of the rest was a 
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rivulet that came through a valley which divided 
two of the mountains» and running through the vein 
of a rock» made a most agreeable murmur with its 
fall, appearing, as it was cbished and sprinkled into 
drops, uke so much quicksilver.' 

Description of scenery for its own sake is scarcdy 
more than attempted here, nor do Petrarch's lyrics, 
with their free thought of passion and overpower- 
ing consciousness of the jo}rs and sorrows oi love, 
reach the level of Hellenism in this respect. Yet 
it advanced with the Renaissance. Pope Pius II. 
(£neas Sylvius) was the first to describe actual 
landscape (Italian), not merdy in a few subjective 
lines, but with genuine modem enjoyment. He 
was one of those figures in tiie worid's history in 

i whom all the intellectual life and feeling of a time 

^ come to a focus. 

! He had a heart for everything, and an all-round 

j enthusiasm for Natinre unique in his day. Antiquity 
and Nature were his two passions, and the most 

j beautiful descriptions of Nature before Rousseau 
and Goethe are contained in his CammetUaries. 
Writing of the country round his home, he says : 
*The sweet spring time had begun, and round 
about Siena the smiling hills were clothed with leaves 
and flowers, and the crops were rising in plenty in 
the fields. Even the pasture land quite close to the 
town affords an unspeakably lovdy view; gently 
sloping hills, either planted with homely trees or 
vines, or ploughed for com, locdc down on pleasant 
valleys in which grow crops, or green fields are to 
be seen, and brooks are even flowing;. There are, 
too, many plantations, either natural or artificial, 
in which the birds sing with wondrous sweetness. 
Nor is there a mound on which the citizens have not 
built a magnificent estate ; they are thus a Uttle way 
out of the town. Through tiiis district the Pope 
walked with joyous head.' 
Again and again love of Nature drew him away 
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even in old age from town life and the circle of 
courtiers and flatterers ; he was for ever finding 
new reasons to prolong his vilUggiaiura^ despite 
the grumbling of tus court, whidi had to put up with 
wretched inns or monasteries overrun by mice, where 
the rain came through the roofe and the necessaries 
of life were scanty.*' 

His taste for tnese beautifully-situated monastic 
soUtudes was a riddle to those around him. He 
wrote of his summer residence in Tibur : 

^ On all sides round the town in summer there are 
most lovely plantations, to which the Pope with his 
cardinals c^en retired for relaxation, sitting some- 
times on some green sward beneath the olives, some- 
times in a green meadow on the bank of the river 
Aino, whence he could see the dear waters. There 
are some meadows in a retired ^len, watered by 
many streams ; Pius often rested m these meadows 
near the luxuriant streams and the shady trees. He 
Uved at Tibur with the Minorites on an elevation 
whence he could see the town and the course of the 
Aino as it flowed into the plain beneath him and 
through the quiet gardens, nor did anjrthing dse 
give him pleasure. 

' When the sunmier was over, he had his bedroom 
in the house overlooking the Arno ; from there the 
most beautiful view was to be seen, and also from 
a neighbotuing mountain on the other side of the 
river, still covered with a green and leafy grove . . . 
he completed a great part of his journey with the 
greatest enjcmnent.' 

In May 1402 he went to the baths at Viterbo, and, 
old man as he was, gives this appreciative description 
of spring beauties by the way : 

* The road by which he made for Sorianum was 
at that time of the year deUghtful ; there was a 
tremendous quantity of genista, so that a great part 
of the field seemed a mass of flowering yellow, while 
the rest, covered as it was by shrute and various 
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S asses, brought purple and white and a thousand 
GEerent colours before the eyes. It was the month 
of May» and everything was green. On oneside were 



the smilinff fields, on the other the smiling woods, 
in which the birds made sweet harmony« At early 
dawn he used to walk into the fields to catch the 
exQuisite bree^ before the day should grow hot, 
ana gaze at the ereen crops and the flowering flax, 
which then, emukitinc heaven^s own blue, gave the 
greatest joy to all beholders. • • . Now the crows 
are holdmg vigil, and the ringdoves; and the owl at 
times utt^ lament with funeral note. The place 
is most lovdv ; the view in the direction of biena 
stretches as rar as Amiata, and in the west reaches 
Mt. Argentarius.' 

In the plains the plague was raging ; the si^t of 
the people appealing to him as to a god, moved him 
to tears as he thought how few of the children would 
survive in the heat. He travelled to a castle 
charmingly placed on the lake of Bolsena, where 
' there is a shady circular walk in the vine3^ard under 
the bi£ grapes ; stone steps shaded by the vine leaves 
lead down to the bank, where ilex oaks, alive with 
the songs of blackbirds, stand among the cn^.' 
Halfway up the mountain, in the monastery of San 
Salvatore, ne and his court took up their quarters. 

* The most lovely scenery met the eye. As you 
look to the west from the higher houses, the view 
reaches beyond Ildnum and Siena as far as the 
Pistorian Alps. To the north a variety of hills and 
the pleasant green of woods presents itself, stretching 
a distance of five miles ; if your sight is good, yoinr 
eye will travel as far as the Apennine range and can 
see Cortona.' 

There he passed the time, shooting birds, fishing, 
and rowing. 

' In the cool air of the hills, among the old oaks 
and chestnuts, on the green meadows where there 
were no thorns to wound the feet, and no snakes 
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or insects to hurt or annoy, the Pope passed days 
of unclouded happiness.' 

This is thoroughly modem : * Silvarum amator,' as 
he calls himself, he includes both the details of the 
near and the general effect of the far-distant land- 
scape. 

And with age his appreciation of it only seemed 
to increase ; for instance, he says of Todi : 

* A most lovely view meets the eye wherever you 
turn ; you can see Perusia and all the valley that lies 
between, full of wide - spreading forts and fertile 
fields, and honoinred by the river Tiber, which, draw- 
ing its coils along like a snake, divides Tusda from 
Umbria, and, dose to the dt^ itsdf , enters many a 
mountain, passing through wnich it descends to the 
plain, murmtuiDig as it goes, as though constrained 
against its will.' 

This is his description of a lake storm, during an 
excursion to the Albanian Mountains : 

As far as Ostia ' he had a ddightful voyage ; at 
night the sea b^;an to be most unwontedly troubled, 
and a severe storm arose. The east wind rolled up 
the waters from their lowest depths, huge waves 
beat the shore ; you could have heard the sea, as it 
were, groaning and waihng. So great was the force 
of the winds, that nothing seemed able to resist it; 
they raged and altematdy fled and put one another 
to rout, they overturned woods ana anything that 
withstood tnem. The air dittered with fr^uent 
lightning, the sky thundered, and terrific thunder- 
bmts fdl from the douds. . . . The night was 
pitch dark, though the flashes of lightning were 
continuous.' 

And of a lake at rest he says : 

* The beauty of that lake is remarkable ; every- 
where it is surrounded by hi^ rodcs, the water is 
transparently dear. Nature, so far superior to art, 
provided a most pleasant journey. The Nemorian 
lake, with its crystal-dear waters, reflects the faces 
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of those that look into it, and fills a deep basin. 
The descent from the top to the bottom is wooded. 
The poetic genius would never be awakened if it 
slept here ; you would say it was the dwelling-place 
of the Muses, the home of the Nymphs, and, if there 
is any truth in legends, the hiding-place of Diana.' 

He visited the lakes among the mountains, climb- 
ing and resting under the trees; the view from 
Monte Cavo was his favourite, from which he could 
see Terracina, the lakes of Nemi and Albano, etc. 
He noted their extent and formation, and added : 

^ The genista, however, was especially delightful, 
covering, as it did with its flowers, the greater part 
of the plains. Then, moreover, Rome presented 
itself fuuy to the eyes, together with Soracte and the 
Sabine Land, and the Apennine range white with 
snow, and Tibur and Praeneste.* 

It is dear that it was a thoroughly modem 
enthusiasm which attracted iBneas Sylvius to the 
country and gave him this ready pen for everything 
in Nature— everjrthing, that is, except bare moimtain 
summits. 

It is difficult to attribute this faculty for enjoying 
\ and describing scenery to the influence of antiquity 
alone, for, save the younger Pliny, I know of no 
Roman under the Empire who possessed it, and, 
besides, we do not know how far Pius II. was 
i acquainted with Roman literature. We know that 
the re-awakening of classic literature exerted an 
inSuence upon the direction of the feeling for Nature 
in general, and, for the rest, very various dements 
coalesced. Like times produce like streams of 
tendency, and Hellenism, the Roman Empire, and 
the Renaissance were alike to some extent in the 
conditions of their existence and the results that 
flowed from them ; the causal nexus between them 
is undeniable, and makes them the chief stepping- 
stones on the way to the modem. 

Theocritus, Meleager, Petrarch, and £neas Sylvius 
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may serve as representatives of the development of 
the feehng for Nature from classic to modem ; they 
are the ancestors of our enthusiasm, the links in the 
chain which leads up to Rousseau, Goethe, Byron, 
and Shelley. 

From the autobiography of Mne^s Sylvius and 
the lyrics of Petrarch we gain a far truer picture of 
the feeling of the period up to the sixteen^ century 
than from any poetry in other countries. Even 
the epic had a more modem tone in Italy ; Ariosto's 
descnptions were far ahead of any German ^ic. 

Humboldt pointed out very clearly the dirorence 
between the epic of the people and the epic of art 
— ^between Homer and Ariosto. Both, he said, are 
true painters of the world and Nature ; but Ariosto 

f leases more by his brilliance and wealth ot colour, 
[omer by purity of form and beauty of composition. 
Ariosto adiieves through general e£Fect, Homer 
through perfection of form. Nature is more naive 
in Homer, the subject is paramount, and tiie singer 
disappears; in Anosto, Nature is sentimental, and 
the poet always remains in view upon the stage. In 
Homer all is closely knit, while Anosto's threads are 
loosely spun, and he breaks them himself in play. 
Homer almost never describes, Ariosto always does, 
.^osto's scenes and comparisons from Nature, 
being calculated for effect, are more subjective, and 
far more highly-coloured than Homer's. But they I 
shew a sympatiietic grasp. 

The modem bloom, so difficult to define, lies over 
them — something at once sensuous, sentimental, 
aiid chivalrous. He is given to describing; londy 
woodland scenery, fit places for trysts and lovers' 
rendezvous. 
In the ist Canto of Mad Orlando: 

With flowery thorns, vermilion loees near 
Her, she upon a k>vely bush doth meet. 
That mirrored doth in the bright waves appear. 
Shut out by lofty oaks from the «on't heat. 
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Amidst the thickest shades there is a clear 

Space in the middle for a cool retreat ; 

So mixed the leaves and boughs are» through them 

none 
Can see ; they are impervious to the sun. 

In the 6th Canto the Hippogrifi carries Roger 
into a country : 

Nor could he, had he searched the whole world 

through, 
Than this a more delightful country see ... . 
Soft meads, clear streams, and banks afkMrding 

shade. 
Hillocks and plains, by culture fertile made. 
Fair thickets of the cedar, nalm and no 
Less pleasant myrtle, of Use laurel sweet. 
Of orange trees, where fruit and flow'rs did grow. 
And which in various forms, all lovdy, meet 
With theh: thick shades against the fervid fßow 
Of summer days, afiorded a retreat ; 
And nightingales, devoid of fear, among 
Those brancnes fluttered, pouring forth their song. 
Amid the lilies white and roses red. 
Ever more üeshened by the tepid air. 
The staff was seen, wiui his proud lofty head. 
And feeung sale, the rabbit and the hare .... 
Sapphires and rubies, tppases, pearls, gold. 
Hyacinths, chrysolitra, and diamonds were 
Luce the night flow'rs, which did their leaves unfold 
There on tiSose glad plains, painted by the air 
So green the grass, that if we did behold 
It are, no emeralds could therewith ocunpare ; 
As &ur the foliage of the trees was, whicn 
With fruit and flow'r etemaUy were rich. 
Amid the bou^^ sing yellow, white, and blue. 
And red and green small feathered creatures gay; 
The crystals less limpidity of hue 
Than the still lakes or murmuring brooks display« 
A gentle breese, that seemeth still to woo 
And never chaiuje from its accustomed way. 
Made all around so tremulous the air 
That no annoyance was the day's hot glare. 

(Canto 34.) 

Descriptions of time are short : 

Fkom the hard face of earth the sun's bright hue 
Not 3ret its veil obscure and dark did rend ; 
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The Lycaonian ofispring scarcely through 
The furrows of the sky his plough did send. 

(Canto 80.) 

Comparisons, especially about the beauty of 
women, are very artistic» recalling Sappho and 
Catullus: 

The tender maid is like unto the rose 
In the iaii garden on its native thom; 
Whilst it alone and safely doth repose. 
Nor flock nor shepherd crops it ; dewy mom, 
Water and earth, the breese that sweetly blows. 
Are gracious to it; lovely dames adorn 
With it their bosoms and their beautiful 
Brows ; it enamoured youths delight to cull. 

(Canto I.) 

Only, Aldna fairest was by far 

As IS the sun more fair tlian every star. . . . 

Milk is the bosom, of luxuriant size. 

And the fair neck is round and snowy white ; 

Two unripe ivory apples isJl and rise 

like waves upon the sea-beach when a slight 

Breeze stirs the ocean. (Canto 7.) 

Now in a gulf of bliss up to the eyes 
And of fair things, to swim he doth begin. 

(Canto 7.) 

So closely doth the ivy not enlace 
The tree where firmly rooted it doth stand. 
As clasp each other m their warm embrace 
These lovers, by each other's sweet breath fanned. 
Sweet flower, of which on India's shore no trace 
Is, or on the Sabsean odorous sand. 

(Canto 7.) 

Her fair face the appearance did maintain 
That sometimes shewn is by the sli^ in spring. 
When at the very time that falls tne rain. 
The sun aside his cloudy veil doth fling. 
And as the nightingale its pleasant strain 
Then on the boufbi of tbe fi;reen trees doth sing. 
Thus Love doth bathe his pmions at those bright 
But tearful eyes, enjoying the clear light. 

(Canto II.) 

I 
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But as more fickle than the leaf was she, 
When it in autiunn doth more sapless grow. 
And the old wind doth strip it from the tree, 
And doth before it in its fnry grow. 

(Canto 21.) 

He uses the sea : 

As when a bark doth the deep ocean plough. 
That two winds strike with an alternate blast, 
'Tis now sent forward by the one, and now 
Back by the other in its first place cast. 
And whirled from prow to poop, from poop to prow» 
Kit urged by the most potent wind at last 
Phüanoer thus irresolute between 
The two thoughts, did to the least wicked lean. 

(Canto 21.) 

As comes the wave u^on the salt sea shore 

Which the smooth wmd at first in thought hath 

fanned ; 
Greater the second is than that before 
It, and the third more fiercely follows, and 
Each time the humour more abounds, and more 
Doth it extend its scourge upon the land: 
Against Orlando thus from vales below 
And hüls abovCr doth the vile rabble grow. 

(Canto 24.) 

These comparisons not only shew faithful and 
- personal observation, but are far more subjective 
and subtle than, for instance, Dante's. The same 
I holds good of Tasso. How beautiful in detail, 
j and how sentimental too, is this from Jerusalem 
\ Delivered : 

Behold how lovely blooms the vernal rose 
When scarce the leaves her early bud disclose. 
When, half unwrapt, and half to view reveaJed, 
She gives new pleasure from her charms concealed« 
But when she shews her bosom wide displayed. 
How soon her sweets exhale, her beauties fade t 
No more she seems the flower so lately loved» 
By virffins cherished and l^ youths approved. 
So swiftly fleeting with the transient day 
Passes the flower of mortal life away. 
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Not less subjective is : 

Like a ray of light on water 
A smile of soft desire played in nier Uquid e3ret. 

(Sonnet 18.) 

The most famous lines in this poem are those 
whidi describe a romantic garden so vividly that 
Humlxddt says 'it reminds one of the channing 
scenery of Sorrento.' It certainly proves that even 
epic poetry tried to describe Nature for her own 
sake: 

The garden then unfolds a beauteous scene. 
With flowers adorned and ever Uvuig green; 
There silver lakes reflect the beaming day, 
Here crystal streams in gurgling fountains play. 
Cool vales descend and sunny hiUs arise» 
And mves and caves and grottos strike the eyes. 
Art snowed her utmost power ; but art concealed 
With greater charm the pleased attention held. 
It seemed as Nature played a sportive part 
And strove to mock tne mimic woxks of art: 
By powerful magic breathes the vernal air» 
Ana fragrant trees eternal blossoms bear : 
Eternal fruits on every branch endure. 
Those swelling from their buds, and these mature t 
The joyous birds, concealed in every grove. 
With gentle strife prolong the notes of love. 
Soft zephyrs breathe on woods and waters round,' 
The woods and waters yield a murmuring sound ; 
Wl^n cease the tuneful choir, the wind replies. 
But, when they sing, in gentle whisper dies ; 
By turns they sink, by turns their music raise 
And blend, with equal skill, harmonious lays. 






But even here the scene is surrounded by an 
imaginary atmosphere ; flowers, fruit, creatures, and 
atmosphere all ue under a magic charm. Tasso's^ 
importance for our subject Ues far more in his much- ) 
imitated pastorals. 

The Arcadia of Jacopo Sannazaro, which appeared 
in 1504, a work of poetic beauty and still greater 
literary importance,'^ paved the way for pastoral 
poetry, which, like the sonnet, was interwoven with 
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prose. The shepherd's occopatioDS are described 
with care, though many of toe songs and terms of 
expression rather fit me man of adture than the 
child of Nature, and he had that genuine enthusiasm 
for the rural which begets a convincing eloquence. 

* 'Tis you,' he says at the end, addressmg the Muse, 
* who fiist woke the sleeping woods, and taught the 
sh^herds how to strike up their lost songs.' 

cembo wrote this inscnption for his grave : 

Strew flowers o'er the sacred ashes, hexe Hes Sanoazaro ; 
With thee, gentle \^rgil, he shares Muse and grave. 

Virgil too was industriously imitated in the 
didactic poetry of his country. 

Giovanni Rucellai (bom 1475) wrote a didactic 
poem. The Bees^ which begins : 

*0 chaste virgins, winged visitants of flowery 
banks, whilst I prepared to sing your praise in 
lofty verse, at peep of day I was o'ercome by sleep, 
and then appeared a chorus of your tiny folk, and 
from their nch mellifluous haunts, in a clear voice 
these words flowed forth. . . . And I will sing how 
liquid and serene the air distils sweet honey, heavenly 
gift, on flowerets and on grass, and how the bees, 
chaste and industrious, gather it, and thereof with 
care and skill make perfumed wax to grace the altars 
of our God.' 

And a didactic poem by Luigi Alamanni (bom 
1^95), called Husoandry, has : ' O blessed is he 
who dwells in peace, the actual tiller of his joyous 
fields, to whom, in his remoteness, the most righteous 
earth brin^ food, and secure in well-bdng, he re- 
joices in his heart. If thou art not surrounded by 
society rich with purple and gems, nor with houses 
adorned with costly woods, statues, and gold ; . . . 
at least, secure in the humble dwelling of wood from 
the copse hard by, and common stones collected 
close at hand, which thine own hand has founded 
and built, whenever thou awakenest at the approach 
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of dawn, thou dost not find outside those who bring 
news of a thousand events contrary to thy desires. 
. . . Thou wanderest at will, now quiddy, now 
slowly, across the e^reen meadow, through tiie wood, 
over the grassy hm, or by the stream. Now here, 
now there . . . thou handiest the hatchet, axe, 
sc^e, or hoe. ... To enjoy in sober comfort 
at almost all seasons, with tny dear children, the 
fruits of thine own tree, the tree planted by thyself, 
this brings a sweetness sweet beyond all others/ 

These didactic writings, inspired by Viigilian 
Georgics, show a distinct preference for the idyllic. 
Sannazaro's Arcadia went through sixty 
editions in the sixteenth century alone. Tasso 
reckoned with the prevalent taste of his day in 
Amifita, which improved the then method of 
' dramatizing a romantic idyll. The wh(de poem 
bears the stamp of an idealizing and romantic 
I imagination, and embodies in lyric form his senti- 
t mental idea of the Golden Age 'and an ideal world 
I of Nature. Even down to its details Atninta 
I recalls the pastorals of Longos; and Daphne's 
I words (Act I. Scene i) suggest the most feeling 
/ outpourings of Kallimachos and Nonnos : 

And callfist thou sweet spring-time 

The time of rage and enmity. 

Which breathing now and smiling. 

Reminds the whole creation, 

'ne animal, the human. 

Of loving t Dost thou see not 

How aU things are enamonred 

Of this enamourer, rich with joy and health ? 

Observe that tnrtla-dove. 

How, toying with his dulcet murmuring. 

He kisses his companion. Hear that nightingale 

Who goes from bough to bough 

Singing with his lona heart, 'i love!' 'I love!' • • • 

The veiy trees 
Are loving. See with what affection there» 
And in how many a clinging turn and twine» 
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The vine holds fast its husband. Fir loves fir. 

The pine the pine» and ash and willow and beech 

Each towards the other yearns, and sighs and trembles. 

That oak tree which appears 

So rustic and so rouffh. 

Even that has somettiing warm in its sound heart; 

And hadst thou but a spirit and sense of love. 

Thou hadst found out a meaning for its whispers. 

Now ten me, would thou be 

Less than the very plants and have no love ? 

One seems to hear Sakuntala and her friends 
talking, or Akontios complaining. So, too, when the 
unhappy lover laments (Aminta) : 

In my lamentings I have found 
A very pity in ih» pebbly waters. 
And I have found uie trees 
Return them a kind voice : 
But never have I found. 
Nor ever hope to find. 
Compassion m this hard and beautiful 
What shall I call her ? 

Aminta describes to Tirsis how his love grew from 
boyhood up : 

There grew by little and little in my heart, 
I knew not from what root. 
But just as the grass grows that sows itself, 
An unknown something which continually 
Made me feel audoos to be with her. 

Sylvia kisses him : 

Never did bee from flower 

Suck sugar so divine 

As was the honey that I gathered then 

From those twin roses freä. 

In Act II. Scene i, the rejected Satyr, like the 
rejected Polyphemus or Amaryllis in Theocritus, 
complains in antitheses which recall Longos : 

The woods hide serpents, lions, and bears under their 
green shade, and in your bosom hatred, disdain, and 
cruelty dwell. . . . Alas, when I bring the earliest 
flowers, you refuse them obstinately, perhaps because 
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lovelier ones bloom on yonr own face ; if I offer beauti- 
ful apples, you reject them angrily, perhaps because 
your beautiful bosom swells with lovelier ones .... 
and yet I am not to be despised, for I saw myself lately 
in the clear water, when winds were still and there 
were no waves. 

This is the sentimental pastoral poetry of 
Hellenism reborn and intensifi^. 

So with the elegiac motive so loved by Alexandrian 
and Roman poets, praise of a happy past time ; the 
chorus sings in Aminia : 

O lovely a^ of gold. 

Not that the rivers rolled 

With mUk, or that the woods wept honeydew ; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produced vdthout a wound» 

Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew . • • • 

But solely that .... the law of gold. 

That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted. 

Which Nature's own hand wrote — ^What plcAses is 

permitted ! . . . 
Go ! let us love, the daylight dies, is bom ; 
But unto us th6 light 
Dies once for all, and sleep brings on eternal night. 

f Over thirty pastoral plays can be ascribed to Italy 

\ in the last third of the sixteenth century. The 

\ most successful imitator of Tasso was Giovanni 

\ Battista Guarini (bom 1537) in The True Shepherd 

\ (II Pastor Fido). One quotation will shew how he 

\outvied AmifUa. In Act I. Scene i, Linko says : 

1 Look round thee, Sylvia ; behc^ 

I AU in the world thaf s amiable and fair 

Is love's sweet work : heaven loves, the earth, the sea, 

Are full of love and own his mighty sway. 

Love through the woods 

The fiercest beasts ; love through the waves attends 

Swift eliding dolphins and the sluggish whales. 

That firtle bird which sings .... 

Oh, had he human sense, 

' I bum with love,' he'd cry, ' I bum with love,' 

And^in Yob heart he truly bums, 

And in his warble speaks 

A language, well by his dear mate conceived. 

Who answering cries, ' And I too bum with love/ 



\ 
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He praises woodland solitude : 

Dear happy groves ! 

And thon all silent, solitary gloom. 

True residence of peace and of repose ! 

How willingly, how willingly my steps 

To yon return, and oh I u init my stars 

Beni^htly had decreed 

My life xor solitude, and as my wish 

Would naturally prompt to pass my days — 

No, not the Elysian fields. 

Those happy gardens of the demi-sjods. 

Would I exchange for yon enchanting shades. 

The love Isnics of the later Renaissance are 
; remarkahlv rich in vivid pictures of Nature com- 
bined with much personal sentiment. Petrarch's 
I are the model ; he inspired Vittoria Colonna, and 
j she too revelled in sad feelings and memories, 
especially about .the death of her husband : " 

'When I see the earth adorned and beautiful 
with a thousand lovely and sweet flowers, and how 
in the heavens every star is resplendent with varied 
colours ; when I see that every soUtary and Uvely 
creature is moved by natural mstinct to come out 
of the forests and ancient caverns to seek its fellow 
by day and by night ; and when I see the plains 
adorned again with glorious flowers and new leaves, 
and hear every baboling brook with gratef lü mur- 
murs bathing its flowery banks, so that Natinre, 
in love with nerself , delights to gaze on the beauty 
of her works, I say to mjrsdf, reflecting: "How 
brief is this our miserable mortal life ! '* Yesterday 
this plain was covered with snow, to-day it is green 
and flowery. And again in a moment the b^uty 
of the heavens is overclouded by a fierce wind, and 
the happy loving creatures remain hidden amidst 
the moimtains and the woods ; nor can the sweet 
songs of the tender plants and happy birds be heard, 
for these cruel storms have dried up the flowers on 
the ground ; the birds are mute^ the most rapid 
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streams and smallest rivulets are checked by frost» 
and what was one hour so beautiful and joyous, is; 
for a season, miserable and dead.* 

Here the two pictures in the inner and outer life 
are equally vivid to the poetess; it is the real 
* pleasure of sorrow/ and she lingers over them with 
deUght. 

Bojardo, too, reminds us of Petrarch ; for example, 
in Sonnet 89:^' 

Thou shady wood, inured my griefo to hear, 
So oft exj^essed in quick and oroken sighs; 
Thou gkynoos son, unused to set or rise 
But as the witness of my daily fear ; 

Ye wandering birds, ye flocks and ranging deer. 

Exempt from my consuming agonies ; 

Thou sunny stream to whcmi my sorrow flies 

'Bfid savage rocks and wilds, no human traces near« 

O witnesses eternal, how I live t 

My sufferings hear, and win to their relief 

That scornful beauty — ^tell her how I grieve t 

But little 'tis to her to hear my grief. 

To her, who sees the pangs which I receive. 

And seeing, deigns th^ not the least relief. 

\ Lorenzo de Medici's idylls were particulariy rich 

\ in descriptions of Nature and full of feeling. Here 

^ too that delijght in pain, in telling of their uimappiness 

and renunciation; here too those wonderful tones 

which distinguish the sonnets of the fourteenth and 

fifteenth centuries so favourably from those of a 

later time.' (Geiger.) 

There is a delicate compliment in this sonnet : 

O violets, sweet and fresh and pure indeed. 
Culled by that hand beyond all others fair I 
What ram or what pure air has striven to bear 
Flowers far excelling those 'tis wont to yield ? 
What pearly dew, what sun, or sooth what earth 
Did you with all these subtle charms adorn ; 
And whence is this sweet scent l^ Nature (kawn^ 
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Or heaven who deigns to grant it to such worth ? 

O, my dear violets, the hand which chose 

You from all others, that has made you fair, 

'Twas that adorned yon with snch charm and worth ; 

Sweet hand ! endlich took my heart altho' it knows 

Its londiness, with that yon may compare. 

To that give thanks, and to none else on earth. 

Thus we see that the Italians of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries were paietrated 
throue;h and through ty Üie modem spirit — ^were, 
indeed, its pioneers. They recognized their own 
individuality, ponder^ their own inner life, delighted 
in the channs of Nature, and described th^ in 
\ prose and poetry, both as counterparts to feeling 
and for her own sake. 

Over all the literature we have been OMisidering — 
whether poetic comparison and personification, or 
sentimental descriptions of pastoral life and a golden 
age, of blended inner and outer life, or of the finest 
details of scenery — ^there Ues that bloom of the 
modem, that breath of subjective personality, so 
hard to define. The rest of contemporary Europe 
had no such culture of heart and mind, no such 
marked individuality, to shew. 

The further grov^ of the Renaissance feeling, 
itself a rebirth of Hellenic and Roman feeUng, was 
long delayed. 

Let us turn next to Spain and Portugal — the 
countries chiefly affected by the great voyages of 
discoveiy, not only socially and economically, but 
artisticaUy — and see the dSect of the new scenery 
upon their imagination. 



\ 
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CHAPTER V 

ENTHUSIASM FOR NATURE AMONG THE DISCOVERERS 

AND CATHOLIC MYSTICS 

The great achievement of the Italian Renaissance 
was the discovery of the world within, of the whde 
deep contents of the human spirit. Bnrckhart, 
praising this achievement, says : 

If we were to collect the pearls from the courtly and 
knightly poetry of all the countries of the West aaring 
ttkd two prece<ung centories, we should have a mass c» 
wonderful divinations and single pictures of the inward 
life, which at first sight would seem to rival the poetry 
of the Italians. Leaving lyrical poetiy out of account, 
Godfrey of Strassburg gives us, m his Tristram 
and Isolt, a representatini of human passion, some 
features of which axe immortaL But these pearls lie 
scattered in the ocean of artificial convention, and 
they are altogether something voy different from a 
complete objective pcture of the inward man and his 
spiritual wrälth. 

The discovery of the beauty of scenery followed 
as a necessary corollary of this awakenixu; of in- 
dividualism» this fathoming of the depths of human 
personality. For only to fully - devdoped man 
does Nature fully disclose herself. 

Ulis had alr^uly be^i stated by one of the most 
l^osoi^c minds of the time, Pico deUa Mirandcda, 
in his röeech on the dignity of man. God, he tdls 
us, maae man at the dose of creation to know the 
laws of the universe, to love its beauty, to admire its 
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greatness. He bound him to no fixed place, 
to no prescribed form of work, and by no iron 
necessity ; but gave him freedom to vivl and to 
move. 

* I have set thee,* said the Creator to Adam, ^in 
the midst of the world, that thou mayest the more 
easily behold and see bHI that is therem. I created 
thee a being neither heavenly nor earthly, neither 
mortal nor immortal, only tiiat thou miciitest be free 
to shape and to overcome thyself. Thou mayest 
sink into a beast, and be bom again to the Divine 
likeness. The brutes bring with them from their 
mothers* body what they will carry with them as 
lon^ as they live ; the higher spirits are from the 
begmning, or soon after, what they will be for ever. 
To thee alone is ^ven a growth and a development 
depending on thme own free will. Thou Dearest 
in thee tne germs of a universal Ufe.' 

The best men of the Renaissance realized this 
ideal of an all-round devdopment, and it was the 
^ory of Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, that she found a new realm in the inner man 
at the very time that her discoveries across the seas 
were enlarging the boundaries of the external world, 
and her science was studying it. Mixed as the 
motives of the discoverers must have been, like 
those of the crusaders before them, and probably, for 
the most part, sdf-interested, it is easy to imagine 
the surprise they must have felt at seeing ignorant 
people, who, to quote Peter Martyr (de rebus 
oceanids):^ 

Naked, without weif hts or measures or death-dealing 
money» Uve in a Golden Age without laws, without 
slanderous judges, without tiie scales of the balance. 
Contented with Nature, they spend their uves utterly 
untroubled lor the future. . . . Theirs is a Golden 
Age ; they do not enclose their iBivas with trench or 
wall or hurdle ; their gardens are open. Without laws, 
without the scales of the balance, without judges, they 
guard the right by Nature's light 
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And their wonder at the novelties in climate and 
vegetation, the strange forests, brilliant birds, and 
spkndid stars of the tropics, must have heea no 
less. 

Yet it is one thin^ to fed, and another to find words 
to convey the feelmg to others; and the explorers 
often expressed regret for their lack of skill m this 
respect. 

Also, and this is more important in critididng 
what they wrote, these seamen were mostly simple, 
unlettered folk, to whom a country's wealth m natural 
products and their practical value made the strcmgest 
appeal, and whose admiration of bays, harbour^, 
trees, fields of ^lain, etc., was measured by the same 
standard of utiUty. Even such unskilled reporters 
did not entirely fail to refer to the beauty of Nature ; 
but had it not beai for the original and powerful 
mind of Christopher Columbus, we should have had 
little more in the way of description than ' pleasant,' 
* pretty,' and such words. 

Marco Polo described his journey to the coast of 
Cormos' in very matter-of-fact fashion, but not 
without a touch of satisfaction at the peculiarities 
of the place : 

You then approach the very beantüol plain of 
FormoBa, watered by fine livers, with plantations of 
the date palms, and having the air filled with francolins, 
parrots, and other birds unknown to our climate. 
You ride two days to it, and then arrive at the ocean, 
on which there is a dty and a fort named Cormoe. The 
ships of India bring thither aU kinds of spiceries, 
precious stones, and pearls, cloths of silk and go^d^ 
elephants' teeth, and many other articles. . . . The 
sow wheat, barley, and other kinds of erain in the moni 
of November, and reap thmn in March, when thev 
become ripe and perfect ; bat none except the date wiU 
endure till May, being dried up by the extreme heat. 

Elsewhere he wrote of scenery in the same strain : 
of the Persian deserts, and the green table-lands and 
wild gorges of Badachshan, Japan with its golden 
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roofed palaces, paradisaical Sanda Islands with 
their * abundance of treasure and costly spices^* 
Java the' less with its ei(^t Idngdoms, etc; but 
naturally his chief interest was given to Üie manners 
and customs of the various races, and the fertility 
and uses of their countries. 

In Bishop Osorio's Hutory of Emmamud, King 
of Portugal^ we see some pleasure in the beauties of 
Nature peeping through the matter-d-fact tone of 
the day. 

Thus, speaking of the companioDS of Vasco da 
Gama, he says that tiiey adnured the far coast of 
Africa: 

They descried some little islands» which appeared 
extreinely pleasant; the trees were lofty, the meadows 
of a beMinfal verdure, and great nambers of cattle 
frisked about everywhere ; they coold see the in- 
hahitants walkiiig upon the shore in vast nmnbcors. . . . 

Of Mozambique he says : 

The palm trees are of a great height, covered with long 
prickly leaves ; broad-spreading boughs afford an agree- 
able shade, and bear nuts of a great size» called cocoes. 

Of Melinda : 

The dty stands in a beautiful plain, surrounded with 
a variety of fine gardens ; these are stocked with all 
sorts of trees, especially the orange, the flowers of which 
* >ield a most ^pnacefol diffusive smell. The country is 
ridi and plentiful, abounding not only witJi tame and 
domestic cattle, but with same of all kinds, which 
the natives hunt down or talce with nets. 

Of Zanzibar : 

The soil of this place is rich and fertile» and it abounds 
with springs of tne most exceOent water ; the whole 
island is covered with beautiful woods, which are ex- 
tremely fragrant from the many wild citrons growing 
there, which diffuse the most grateful scent. 

Of Brazil, which is ' extremely pleasant and the soil 
fruitful': 
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Clothed with a beautiful verdure, covered with tall 
trees, abounding with plentv of excellent water .... 
and so healthy that the innabitants make no use of 
medicines, for almost all who die here are not cut ofE 
by any distemper, but worn out by age. Here are 
many large rivers, besides a vast number of delightful 
springs. The plains are large and spacious, and afiord 
excelknt pasture. ... In short, the whok country 
affcurds a most beautiful prospect, beins diversified 
witii hills and valleys, and these covered with thick 
shady woods stocked with great variety of trees, many 
of which our people were quite strangers to : of these 
there was one of a particular nature, the leaves of which. 
iM^ien cut, sent forth a kind of balsam. The trees 
used in dyeing scarlet grow here in great jdenty and 
to a great height. The soil likewise puFoduces the most 
useful plants. 

Of Ormuz, near Arabia : 

The name of the island seems to be taken from the 
ancient dty of Armuza in Caramania . . . the place 
is sandy and barren, and the soil so very poor thistt it 
produces nothing fit for human sustenance, neither 
Dy nature nor by the most laborious cultivation . . 
yet here you might see ^preater plenty of these, as well 
as all luxurious superflmties, than in most other coun- 
tries of a richer smd more fertile soil, for the {dace, 
poor in itself, having become the great mart for tiie 
conmiodities of India, Persia, and Arabia, was thus 
abundantiy stocked with the produce of all these 
countries. 

Peter Martyr's ' point of view was much the same. 
He was full of surprise at the splendour rouDd 
him, and the advantages such fertility offered to 
husbandry: 

Thus after a few days with cheerful hearts they 
es];Hed the land long loaded for. ... 

As they coasted along by the shore of certain of these 
islands, they heard nightingales sing in the thick woods 
in the montn of November. 

They found also great rivers of fresh water and 
natural havens of capacity to harbour great navies 
of ships. . . . They found there wild geese, tnrtie- 
doves, and ducks» much greater than ours, and as white 
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^-3B swans, with beads oi purple colour. Also popinjays, 
of the which some are green, some vdlow, and nav- 
ing their leathers interminc^ witn green, yeXlow, 
and purple, which varieties delighted the sense not a 
Httle. . . . They entered into a main hum sea, hav- 
ing in it innummble islands, marvelloasly differing one 
from another ; for some ol tiiem were very fruitfnl, 
full of herhs and trees, other some very dry, barren, 
and roQ^ with high rocky mountains of stone, whereof 
some were of bright blue, or asurine colour, aod other 
glistening white. 



He filled a whole page with descriptions of the 
wonderful wealth of flowers» fruit, and vegetables 
of all kinds, which the ground jdelds even m Feb- 
ruary. The richness of tiie prairie grass, the charm 
of the rivers, the wealth of fruit, the enormous si^ 
of the trees (with a view to native houses), the various 
kinds of pines, palms, and chestnuts, and their uses, 
the immense downfall of water carried to the sea 
by the rivers — all this he noted with admiration ; 
rat industrial interest outweighed the ssthetic, 
even when he called Spain happier Üian Italy. 
There is no trace of any real feeling for scenery, any 
grasp of landscape as a whole ; he did not advance 
D^ond scattered details, which attracted his eye 
chiefly for their material uses. 

But there is real deUght in Nature in the account 
of a journey to the Cape Verde Islands, undertaken 
on the suggestion of Henry the Navigator by Aloise 
da Mosto, an intelligent Venetian nobleman : 

Cape de Verde is so called because the Portuguese, 
who nad discovered it about a year before, found it 
covered with trees, which continue ^reen aU the year 
round. This is a high and beautiful Cape, which 
runs a good length into the sea, and has two hUb or 
little mountains at the point thereof. There are 
several villages of negroes from Senega, on and about 
the promontory, who dwell in thatched houses close 
to the shore, and in sieht of those who sail by. . . . 
The coast is all low and full of fine large trees, which 
axe constantly green ; that is, they never wither as 
those in Europe do, for the new leaves grow before the 



\ 
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old ones fall off. These trees are so near the shoTB 
that thev seem to drink out of the sea. It is a most 
beautiful coast to behold, and the author, who had 
sailed both in the East and West, never saw any 
comparable with it. 

As Ruge says : 

The delight of this solid and prudent citizen oi 
Strasburg in the beauty of the tropics is lost in transla- 
tion, but very evident in the original account.* 

After reading it, we cannot quite say with Hum- 
boldt that Columbus was the very first to give fluent 
expression to Nature's beauty on the shores of the 
New World ; none the less, and apart from his 
importance in other respects, he remains the chief 
representative of Yds time in the matter. Hmnboldt 
noted this in his critical examination of the history 
of geography in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuriesi 
in which he pointed out his deep feeUng for Nature, 
and also, what only those who know the difficulties 
of language at the time can appreciate, the beauty 
and simphdty of his expression of it/ 

Columbus IS a striking example of the fact that a 
man's openness to Nature increases with his general 
inner growth. No one doubts that uneducated 
sailors, like other imlettered people, are vividly im- 
pressed by fine scenery, espeaally when it is new to 
them, if they possess a spark of mental refinement. 
They have the feding, but are unable to express 
it in words. But, as Humboldt says, feeling im- 
proves speech ; with increased culture, the power of 
expression increases. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Fernandez de 
Navarrete' for the Diary in which we can trace 
Columbus' love for Nature increasing to ' a deep and 
poetic feeling for the majesty of creation.' 

He wrote, October 8th, 1492, in his diary : 

'Thanks be to God,' says the Admiral, ' the air is 
veiy soft like the April at Seville, and it is a pleasure 
to be there, so balmy are the breezes.' 
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And Humboldt says : 

The physiognomy and fomiB of the vegetation» the 
impenetrable thickets of the forests, in which one can 
scarcely distingiiish the stems to which the several 
blossoms and leaves belong, the wild luxuriance of the 
flowering soil along the humid shores, and the rose- 
colourea flamingoes which, fishing at early morning at 
the mouth of the rivers, impart animation to the 
scenery, — all in turn arrested the attention of the old 
mariner as he sailed akmf the shores of Cuba, between 
the small Lucayan Islands and the Jardinillos. 

Each new country seemed to him more beautiful 
than the last ; he complained that he could not find 
new words in which to give the Queen an impression 
of the beauty of the Cuban coast. 

It will repay us to examine the Diary more closely, 
since Humboldt only treated it shortly and m 
scattered extracts, and it has been partly falsified, 
unintentionally, by attempts to modernize the 
language instead of adhering to literal translation. 
What Peschd sa3rs, for instance, is pretty but 
distinctly exaggerated : 

Columbus was never weary of listening to the night- 
ingales, comparing the genial Indian climate with the 
Andalusian spring, and admiring the luxuriant wilder- 
ness on these numid shores, with their dense vegetation 
and forests so rich in all kinds of plants, and ahve with 
swarms of parrots . . . with an open eye for all the 
beauties of l^ature and all the wonders of creation, he 
looked at the splendour of the tropics very much as a 
tender father looks into the bright eyes of nis child.' 

The Diary of November 3rd sa5rs : 

He could see nothing, owing to the dense foliage of 
the trees, which were very fresh and odoriferous ; so that 
he f dt no doubt that there were aromatic herbs among 
them. He said that all he saw was so beautiful that his 
eyes could never tire of gazing upon such loveliness, nor 
ms ears of listening to the songs of birds. 

November 14th : 

He saw so many islands that he could not count them 
all, with very high land covered with trees of many 
kinds and an infinite number of palms. He was much 
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astonished to see so many loft^ islands, and assured 
the Sovereigns that the mountains and islands he had 
seen since yesterday seemed to him to be second to 
none in the world, so hi^h and dear of clouds and 
snow, with the sea at then: bases so deep. 

November 25th : 

He saw a large stream of beautiful water iblling 
from the mountains above, with a loud noise. . . . 
Just then the sailor boys called out that the3r had found 
large pines. The Admiral looked up tl:^ hiU suod saw 
that they were so wonderfully lar^e, that he could 
not exaggerate their height and straightness, like stout 
yet fine spindles. He perceived that here there was 
material tor great store of planks and masts for the 
largest ships in Spain . . . the mountains are very hi^h, 
wliSence descend many limpid streams, and all the hüls 
are covered with pines, and an infinity of diverse and 
beautiful trees. 

November 27th : 

The freshness and beau^ of the trees, the clearness 
of Üie water and the birds, made it all so delightful 
that he wished never to leave theuL He said to the 
men who were with him that to give a true relation 
to the Sovereigns of the things they had seen, a thousand 
tongues would not suffice, nor his hand to write it, for 
that it was like a scene of enchantment. 

December 13th : 

The nine men well armed, whom he sent to ex- 
plore a certain place, said, with regard to the beauty 
of the land they saw, that the best land in CMt^jf^ 
could not be compared with it. The Admiral also 
said that there was no comparison between them» nor 
did the Plain of Cordova come near them, the difference 
being as mat as between night and day. They said 
that all these lands were cultivated, and that a very 
wide and large river passed through the centire of tlie 
valley and could irrigate all the nelds. All the trees 
were green and full of fruit, and the plants tall and 
covered with flowers. The roads were broad and 
food. The climate was like April in Castille ; the night- 
mgale and other birds sang as they do in Spain during 
that month, and it was the most pleasant place in the 
world. Some birds sing sweetiv at night, the crickets 
and frogs are heard a good deaL 
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All this shews a naive and spontaneous ddight 
in Nature, as free from sentimentality as from any 
grasp of landscape as a distinct entity. 

In a letter about Cuba, whidh Humboldt gives, he 
sa3rs : 

The lands are high, and there are many venr lofty 
mountains • . . aO most beautiful, of a tfaoiisana differ- 
ent shapes, accesiiible and covered with trees of a 
thousand kinds of such great height Üiat they seemed 
to reach the skies. I am taUd that the trees never lose 
their foliage, and I can weU bdieve it, for I observed 
that thev were as green and Inxnriant as in Spain in 
the montii of ICay. Some were in Uoom, others beturing 
fruit, and others otherwise according to their nature. 
There were palm trees of six or taAt kinds, wonderful 
in their beautiful variety : but this is the case with all 
the other trees ; fruits and grasses, trees, pbnts and 
fruits filled us with admiration. It contuns extra- 
ordinary pine groves and very extensive plains. 

Humbddt here comments that these often-repeated 
e3q[Mnessions of admiration prove a strong f eehng for 
the beauty of Nature, since they are concerned with 
foliage and shade, not with precious metals. The 
next letter shews the growing power of description : 

Reaching the harbour of Bastimentos, I put in. . . . 
The storm and a rapid current kept me in lor fourteen 
days, when I again set sail, but not with favourable 
weather. ... I had already made four leagues when 
the storm recommenced and wearied me to such a 
degree that I absolutely knew not what to do ; my 
wound re-opened, and for nine days my life was de- 
spaired of. Never was the sea seen so high, so terrific, 
and so covered with foam ; not only did the wind 
oppose our proceeding onward, but it also rendered 
it nighly dangerous to run in for any headland, and 
kept me in tiiat sea, which seemed to me a sea of blood, 
seething like a cauldron on a mighty fire. Never did 
the sky look more fearful ; durmf one day and one 
night it bmned like a furnace, and emitted flashes in 
such fashion that each time I looked to see if my 
masts and my sails were not destroyed ; these flashes 
came with such alarming fury that we all thought the 
ship must have been consumed. All this time the 
waters from heaven never ceased, not to say that it 
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rained, lor it was like a repeütion of the Deluge. The 
men were at this time so crashed in ^»rit, that they 
longed for death as a deUverance from so many martyr» 
doms. Twice already had the ships suffered loss hi 
boats» anchors, and rigging, and were now lying have 
without sails. 

These extracts shew how feeling for Nature in 
unlettered minds coiüd develop into an enthusiasm 
which begot to some extent its own power of 
expression. Columbus was entirely deficient in all 
previous knowledge of natural history ; but he was 
gifted with deep feeling (the account of the nocturnal 
visions in the Letter a Ranssima is proof of this)*, 
mental energy , and a capacity for exiaict observation 
which many of the other explorers did not possess, 
and these faculties made up for what he lacked in 
education. 

In Cuba alone, he distinguishes seven or eight 
different species oi palm more beautiful and taller tfau 
the date tree ; he mf orms his learned friend Anghioa 
that he has seen pines and palms wonderfully associ- 
ated together in one and the same plain, and he even 
so acutdy observed the v^tation around him, that he 
was the first to notice that there were pines in the 
mountains of Cibao, whose fruits are not nr cones but 
berries like the oUves of the Axarafe de Sevilla. 

(Cosmos,) 

Most of Vespucci's narratives of travel, especially 
his letters to the Medici, only contain adventures 
and descriptions of manners and customs. He 
lacked the originahty and enthusiasm which gave 
thepöwer of the wing to Columbus. 

That imposing Portuguese poem, the Lusiad of 
Camoens, is full of jubilation over the discovery of the 
New World. Camoens made his notes of foreign places 
at first hand ; he had served as a soldier, fought at 
the foot of Atlas in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, 
had doubled the Cape twice, and, inspired by a deep 
love for Nature, had spent sixteen years in examining 
the i^enomena of the ocean on the Indian and 
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I Chinese shores. He was a great sea painter. 
I His poetic and inventive power rönind one at 
i times of Dante — for instance» in the description 
of the Dream Face; and he pictures forei^ 
lands with the deamess and detail of the dis- 
coverers and later travellers. Here and there 
his poetry is like the Diary of Columbus translated 
into verse — epic verse. 

He had the same fiery spirit, nerve, and fresh 
insight, with the poet's £ift added. 

(None the less, the classic apparatus of deities 
in Thetys' Apology is no adornment.) 

Compkriso^ Sbm Nature and a^mals are few 
but detailed : 

E'en as the prudent ants which towards their nest 
Bearing the apj^ortioned heavy burden go, 
Exerdse all their forces at their best. 
Hostile to hostile winter's frost and snow ; 
There, all their toils and labours stand confessed,^ 
There, never looked-lor energy they show; 
So, from the Irusitanians to avert 
Their horrid Fato, the n3rmphs their power exert. 

Thus, as in some sequestered sylvan mere 
The frogs (the Lydan people formerly). 
If that by chance some person should appear 
While out of water they incautious be. 
Awake the pool by hopping here and there. 
To fly the danger which they deem they see, 
And gathering to some safe retreat they know. 
Only their häids above the water show — So fly the 
Moors. 

E'en as when o'er the parching flame there glows 
A flame, which may from some chance cause ignite, 
(All while the whistling, puffing Boreas blows). 
Fanned by the wind sets all the growth alight. 
The shepherd's group, lying in their repose 
Of quiet sleep, aroused in wild afright 
At crackling flames that spread bom wide and high. 
Gather their goods and to the village fly ; 
So doth the Moor. 

% E'en as the daisy which once bri|fhtly smiled, *^ 

\ Plucked by unruly hands before its hour. 
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And harshly treated by the careless child. 
All in her chaplet tied with artless power« 
Droops, of its colour and its scent despoiled. 
So seems this pale and lifeless damsel flower ; 
The roses of her lips are dry and dead, 
With her sweet life the mingled white and red. 

* 

The following simile reminds us of the far-fetched 
comparison of ApoUonios Rhodios " : 

As the reflected lustre from the bricht 
Steel mirror, or of beauteous crystsu fine. 
Which, being stricken by the solar light. 
Strikes back and on some other part doth shine ; 
And when, to please the child's vain curious sight. 
Moved o'er the house, as may his hand incline. 
Dances on walls and roof and everywhere. 
Restless and tremulous^, now here now there. 
So did the wandering judgment fluctuate. 

He says of Diana : * 

And, as contented on her way she pressed. 
So beautiful her form and beaming were. 
That everythinff that saw her love confessed. 
The stars, the heaven, and the Surrounding air. 

The Indus and Ganges are personified in stanza 
xiv. 74, the Cape in v. 50. 

His time references are mostly mixed up with 
ancient mythology : 

As soon, however, as the enamelled mom 

O'er the calm heaven her lovely looks outspread. 



Opening to bright Hyperion, new-bcmi. 
Her purple portals as he : 



raised his head. 
Then' the wfiole fleet their ships with flags adorn. 



and; 



So soon, however, as ffreat Sol has spread 
His rays o'er earth, whom instantly to meet. 
Her purple brow Aurora rising shews. 
And rudely life around the horizon throws. 

He is at his best in writing of the sea. 

He says of the explorers on first setting sail : 
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Now were they sailing o'er wide ocean 

The restlees waves dividing as they flew; 

The winds wen breathing pfosperons and light. 

The vessels' hdlow sails were nlled to view ; 

The seas were covered o'er with foaming wlüte 

Where the advancing prows were cutting throogh 

The consecrated waters of the deep. . . . 

Thns went we forth these unknown seas to explore. 

Which by no people yet ezfdoced had been ; 

Seeing new isles and climes which long before 

Great Henry^ first discoverer, had seen. 

ow did the moon in purest lustre rise 
1 Neptune's silvery waves her beams to pour, 
ith stars attendant guttered all the skies, 
'en like a meadow daisy-spangled o'er ; 
The fury of the winds afl peaceful lies 
In the dark caverns dose along the shore. 
But still the lüght-watch constant vigils keep. 
As long had been their custom on i& deq>. 

To tell thee of the dangers of the sea 
At length, which human understanding scare, 
Thunder-storms, sudden, dreadful in des^ree, 
lightnings, which seem to set on fire the air. 
Dark floods of rain, nights of obscurity. 
Rollings of thunder which the world would tear. 
Were not less labour than a great mistake. 
E'en if I had an iron voice to speak. 

He describes the electric fires of St Elmo and the 
gradual development of the waterspout : 

I saw, and clearly saw, the living light 
Which sailors everywhq;e as sacred nold 
In time of storm and crossing winds that fight. 
Of tempest dark and desperation cold ; 
Nor less it was to all a marvel auite. 
And matter surely to alarm the lx>ld. 
To observe the sea-clouds, with a tube immense, 
Suck water up from Ocean's deep expanse. . . . 
A fume or vapour thin and subtle rose, 
And by the wind begin revolving there ; 
Thence to the topmost clouds a tube it throws. 
But of a substance so exceeding; rare. . . . 
But when it was quite gorged it then withdrew 
The foot that on the sea beneath had grown. 
And o'er the heavens in fine it raining flew, 
The jacent waters watering with its own. 
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The storm at sea reminds us of ^schylus in 
splendour : 

The winds were such« that scarcely could they shew 

With f^rcater force or greater rage around. 

Than if it were this purpose ihSi to blow 

The mighty tower of Baoel to the ground. • • • 

Now rising to the clouds they seem to go 

O'er the wild waves of Neptune borne on end; 

Now to the bowels of the deep bdow ; 

It seems to all their senses, they descend ; 

Notüs and Auster, Boreas, Aquaa, 

The very world's machinery would rend ; 

While flashings fire the black and u^ly 

And shed from pole to pole a dagzling ii^ 

But now the star of love beamed forui i 

Before the sun, upon the horizon clear, 

And visited, as messenger cd day. 

The earth and spreading sea, with brow to cheer. . . . 

And, as it subsides : 

The mountains that we saw at first appeared. 
In the far view, like clouds and nothing more. 

Off the coast of India : 

Now o'er the hills broke forth the morning light 
Where Ganges' stream is murmuring heard to flow. 
Free from me storm and from the first sea's fight. 
Vain terror ^from their hearts is bamshed now. 

His magic island, the Ilha of Venus, could only 
have been imagined by a poet who had travellea 
widely. All the delights of the New World are there, 
with the vegetation of Southern Europe added. It 
is a poet's triumphant rendering of impressions 
which the discoverers so often fdt their inability 
to convey : 

From far they saw the island fresh and fair. 
Which Venus o'er the waters guiding drove * 
(E'en as the wind the canvas white doth bear) . . « . 
Where the coast forms a bay for resting-place. 
Curved and all quiet, and whose shining sand 
Is painted with red shells by Venus' hsuid. . . . 
Three beauteous mounts rise nobly to the view. 
Lifting with graceful pride their sweehng head. 
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O'er which enamelled grass adorning grew. 

In this delightful lovely island g^ad. 

Bright limmd streams their rushing waters threw 

Ftom heights with rich luxuriant verdure clad, 

'Midst the white rocks above, their source derive, 

The streams sonorous, sweet, and fugitive. • • • 

A thouMmd trees toward heaven their summits raise, 

l^th fruits odoriferous and laii ; 

The orange in its produce bright displa]^ 

The tint that Dapnne carried in her hair ; 

The dtion on the ground its branches lays. 

Laden with yeDow weights it cannot bear ; 

The beauteous melons, which the whole perfume 

The virgin bosom in their form assume. 

The forest trees, which on the hiUs combine 

To ennoble them with leafy hair o'ergiown. 

Are poplars of Alddes ; laurds shine. 

The which the shining God loved as his own ; 

Myrtles of Cjrtherea with the pine 

Of Cybele, by other love o'erurown ; 

The spreading cjrpress tree points out where Ues 

The seat of me ethereal paradise. . . . 

Pomegranates rubicund weak forth and shine, 

A tint whereby thou, ruby, losest sheen. 

'Twixt the elm branches hangs the jocund vine, 

l^th branches some of red and some of green. • • • 

Then the refined and splendid tapestry. 

Covering the rustic ground beneath the feet, 

Bfakes mat of Achemeina dull to be. 

But makes the shady valley far more sweet. 

C^hisian flowers wim heaa inclined we see 

About the calm and lucid lake's retreat. • • • 

'Twas difficult to fancy which was true, 

Sedng on heaven and earth all tints the same. 

If fair Aurora gave the flowers tiieir time, 

Or from the lovely flowers to her it came ; 

Flora and Zephyr there in painting drew 

The violets tmted, as of lovers' ßame. 

The iris, and the rose all fsdr and fr^ 

E'en as it doth on cheek of maiden blush. • . . 

Along the water sings the snow-white swan. 

While from the branch respondeth Philomel. . . . 

Here, in its bill, to the dear nest, with care,. 

The rapid httle bird the food doth bear. 

Subjective feeling for Nature is better displayed 



1 in the lyric than the epic. 
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f The Spaniard, Fray Luis de Leon, was a ^pical 
example of a sixteenth-century lyrist ; full of mild 
enthusiasm for Nature, the theosophico-mystical 
( attitude of the Catholic. 

I A most fervid feeling for Nature from the religious 
i side breathed in St Francis of Assisi — ^the feeling 
i which inspired his hynm to Brother Sun (Cantico da 
\ Sole), and led his brother Egidio, intoxicated with 
love to his Creator, to kiss trees and rocks and 
weep over them " : 



by His creatures all. 
Praised be the Lord my God 
By Messer Sun, my brother above all, 
who by his rays hghts us and lights the day — 
Radiant is she, with bis great splendoor stored, 
Thy ^lory. Lord, confessing. 
By Sister Moon and Stars my Lord is praised. 
Where clear and tBoi they in the heavens are raised 
By Brother >^^d, etc. . . • 

His follower, Bonaventura, too, in his verses 
counted — 

The smallest creatures bis brothers and sisters, 
and called upon crops, vine3rards, trees, flowers, and 
stars to praise God. 

Bernard von Clairvaux made it a principle *to 
learn from the earth, trees, com, flowers, and grass ' ; 
and he wrote in his letter to Heinrich Murdach 
(Letter io6) : 

Believe me, I have proved it ; you will find more in 
the woods than in boola ; trees and stones will teach 
you what no other teacher can. 

He looked upon all natural objects as * rays of the 
Godhead,' copies of a great oogmal. 

His contemporary, Hugo vup St Victor, vnrote : 

The whole visible world is like a book written by 
the finger of God. It is created by divine power, and 
all human beings are figures placed in it, not to shew 
the free-will cd man, but as a revelation and visible 
sign, by divine will, of God's invisible wisdom. But 



\*K 
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as one who only fi^anoes at an open bock sees marks 
on itt but does not read the letters, so the wicked and 
sensual man, in whom the mrit of God is not, sees 
only the outer snrfiioe of visiUe beings and not their 
deeper parts. 

German mystics wrote in the same strain; for 
instance, the popular Franciscan preacher^ Berthold 
von Regensbiurg (1272), 

Whose sermons on fields and meadows drew many 
thousands of hearers, and moved them partly by 
the unusual freshness and vitality of his pious feeling 
for Nature, 

in spite of many florid symbolical accessories, such 
as we find a^iam in Ekkehart and other fifteenth- 
century mystics, and eq)edally in Tauler» Suso, and 
Ruysbroek. 

The northern prrahetess and foundress of an Order 
Birgitta (1373) hda that the breath of the Creator 
was in all visible thir^ : * We feel it pervading us 
in her visions,' says Hammerich/' 

Whether by gurgling brook or snow-covered firs. 
It is with us when the prophetess leads us along the 
ridges of the Swedish coast with their surging waves 
or down the shaft of a mine, or to wander in the (juiet 
of evening through vineyards between roses and lilies, 
while the dew is falling and the bells ring out tiie 
Ave Maria. ]. 

Vincentius v6i^ Beauvais (1264) in his Speculum 
Natura demonstrates the value of studying Nature 
from a reUgious and moral point of view ; and the 
Carthusian general, Dionysius von Rickd (1471), in 
his paper On the beauty of the world and the glory of 
God {De venustate mundi et de pulchritudine Dei) 
says in Chapter xxii. : * All the beauty of the 
animal world is nothing but the reflection and out- 
flow of the original beauty of God,' and gives as 
special examples : 

Roses, lilies, and other beautiful and frasrant 
flowers, shady woods, pine trees, pleasant meadows. 
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high, moaptaJTi», springs, streams and rivers, and the 
broad arm of the immeasurable sea . • . and above 
all shine the stars, completing their course in the 
clear sky in wonderful splendour and majestic order. 



A 



Raymundus win Sabieude, a Spaniard, who 
studied medicine and philosophy at Toulouse, and 
wrote his Theologia Naturalis in 1436, considered 
Nature, Uke Thomas Aquinas, from a mystical and 
scholastic point of view, as made up of livine beings 
in a graduated scale from the lowest to the highest ; 
and he lauded her in. terms which even Pope 
Qement VII. thought exaggerated. Piety in hun 
went hand in hand with a natural philosophy like 
Bacon's, and his interest in Nature was rather a 
matter of intellect than feeling. 

God has given us two books — ^the book of all Hving 
beings, or Nature, and the Holy Scriptures. The 
first was given to man from the banning when all 
things were created« for each living bemg is but a letter 
of the alphabet written by the finger (u God, and the 
book is composed of them all together as a book is 
of letters . . . man is the capital letter of this book. 
This book is not like the other, falsified and spoilt, but 
familiar and intelligible; it makes man joyous and 
humble and obedient, a hater of evil and a lover o€ 
virtue. 

Among the savants of the Renaissance who 
applied the inductive method to Nature before 
Bacon,^ we must include the thoughtful and pious 
Spaniard Luis Vives (1540), who wrote concerning 
the useless speculations of alchemists and astrcdogers 
about occult things : *Itisnot arguing that is needed 
here, but silent observation of Nature.* Knowledge 
of Nature, he said, would serve both body and soul. 

The tender religious lyrics of the mystic, Luis de 
Leon, followed next.^ His life (1521-1591) brines us 
up to the days of the Inquisition. He himseli, an 
excellent teacher and man of science, was imprisoned 
for years for opinions too openlv expressed in his 
writmgs ; but with all his variea f ortimes he never 
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lost his innate manliness and tenderness. His 
biographer tells us, that as soon as the holidays 
began, he would hurry away from the gloomy lecture 
rooms and the noisy students at Salamanca, to the 
country, where he had taken an estate belongmg 
to a monastery at the foot of a hill by a river, with 
a little island* dose by. 

It had a large uncultivated garden, made beautiful 
by fine old trees, with paths among the vines and a 
stream running thiou^ it to the river, and a long 
avenue of poplars whose rustle blended with the noise 
ofthemill-wneeL Beycmdwasaviewoffidds. Leon 
would sit for hours here undilturbed, dipping his feet 
in the brook under a poplar — ^the tree which was re- 
puted to flourish on sand alcme and give shdter to 
aU the birds under heaven — while the rustle of the 
l^Lves sang his mdanchdy to deep. His biographer 
goes on to say that be had the Spaniard's spedal 
ddight in Nature, and understood her lanc^uage and 
her secrets ; and the veiled splendour of ner tones, 
colours, and forms could move him to tears. As he 
sat there gazing at the douds, he fdt Ufted up in 
heart by the insignificance of all things in comparison 
with the spirit of man. 

In the pitching and tossing of his ^ ships of thought ' 
he never lost the consdousness of Nature's beauty, 
and would pray the douds to carry his sighs with 
them in their tranquil course through heaven. He 
loved the sunrise, birds, flowers, bees, fishes ; nothing 
was meaningless to him ; all things were letters in 
a divine alphabet, which might bring him a message 
from above. Nature was symbolic ; the glow of davm 
meant the glow of divine love; a wi(k view, true 
freedom ; rays of sunshine, rays of divine glory ; the 
setting sun, eternal light; stars, flowers of l^^ht in 
an everlasting spring. 

His love for the country, esoedallv for its peace- 
fuhiess, was free from the fouy and excess of the 
pastoral poetry of his day. He did not paint Nature 
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entirely for her own sake; man was always her \ 
master '* in his poems, and he sometimes, very finely, 
introduced himself and his affairs at the dose, and 
represented Nature as addressing himself. 

His descriptions are short, and he often tries to 
represent sounds onomato-poetically. 

This is from his ode, Qmä Life '^ : 

f O happy he who flies 
Far nrom the noisy world away — 
Who with the worthy and the wise 
Hath chosen the narrow way. 
The silence of tiie secret road 
That leads the soul to virtue and to God I . • . 
O streams, and shades, and hills on high. 
Unto the stillness of your breast 
My wounded spirit longs to fly — 
To fly and be at rest. 
Thus from the world's tempestuous sea, 
O gentle Nature, do I turn to thee. . . . 
A gsuden by the mountain side 
Is mine, whose flowery blossoming 
Shews, even in springes luxuriant pride, 
What Autunm's suns shall bring: 
And from mountain's lofty crown 
A clear and sparkling rill comes tumbling down ; 
pausing in its downward force 
venerable trees among, 

les on its winding course ; 
as it glides along. 
Gives freshness to the day and pranks 
With ever changing flowers its mossy banks. 
The whisper of the balmy breeze 
Scatters a thousand sweets around. 
And sweeps in music through the trees 
With an enchanting sound 
That laps the soul in calm delight 
Where crowns and kingdoms are forgotten quite. 

The poem, The Starry Sky,^ is full of lofty 
enthusiasm for Nature and piety: 

When yonder glorious sky 

Lighted with million lamps I contemplate. 

And turn my dazzled eye 

To this vain mortal state 

All mean and visionary, mean and desolate. 
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A minted joy aad «ief 

Fills aU my soul witii dark scdkitiide. . . . 

List to the concert pore 

Of yon harmonious countiess worlds of light. 

See, in his orbit sore 

Each takes his journey bricht. 

Led by an onaeen hand throng the vast mate of 

night. 
See how the pak moon rolls 
Her silver wheeL . . . 
See Saturn, father of the golden hours. 
While round him, bright sSßd blest. 
The whole empyrean showers 
Its glorious streams of light on this low worid of 

ours. 
But who to these can turn 

And weigh them 'ninst a weeping worid like this. 
Nor feel his spirit imm 
To grasp so sweet a bhss 

And mourn that exile hard which here his portion is ? 
For there, and there alone. 
Are peace and joy and never dying love : 
Day that shall never cease, 
No nijg;ht there threatening. 
No winter there to chill joy's ever-during spring. 
Ye fields of changeless green 
Covered with living streams and fadeless flowers; 
Thou paradise serene, 
Etemsu joyful hours 
Thy disembodied soul shall welcome in thy towers I 

It was chiefly in Spanish literature at this time 
that Nature was used all^ohcallY. Tieck " says : 
' In Calderon's poetry, and tnat of ms contemporanes, 
\ we often find, in romances and song-like metres, most 
j diarming descriptions of the sea, mountains, gardens, 
( and woody valleys, but almost alwaj^ used alle- 
gorically, and wim an artistic polish which ends by 
giving us, not so much a real impression of Nature, 
as one of clever description in musical verse, re- 
peated again and agam with slight variations.' 
/ This is true of Leon, but far more ofCalderon, since 
' it belon§p to the very essence of drama. But, 
despite ms passion for description and his Catholic 
and conventional tone, there is inexhaustible fancy, 
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splendid colour, and a modem dement of individ- 
uality in his poems. His heroes are conscious of 
tiieir own ego, feel themselves to be ^ a miniature 
world/ and search out their own feelings * in the wild 
waves of emotion' (as Aurelian, for example, in 
Zenobia), 
Fernando says in The Constant Prince : 

These flowers awoke in beauty and delight 

At early dawn, when stars bqg;an to set; 

At eve they leave ns but a fond regret. 

Locked in the cold embraces of the night. 

These shades that shame the rainbow's arch of lighti 

Where gold and snow in purple pomp are met. 

All give a warning man snould not zorget, 

When one brief day can darken things so bright. 

'Tis but to wither that the roses bloom — 

]Tis to grow old tbey bear their beauteous flowers, 

le crimson bud their cradle and their tomb. 
>uch are man's fortunes in this world of ours ; 
They Hve, they die ; one day doth end their doom. 
For ages past but seem to us like hours. 

The warning which Zenobia gives her captor in 
his hour of tnimiph to beware of sudden reverses 
of fortune is finely conceived : 

1 Mom comes forth with rays to crown her, 
I While the sun afar is spr^uding 
^ Golden cloths most finely woven 

All to dry her tear-drops purely. 

Up to noon he climbs, then straightway 
/ Sinks, and then dark night makes ready 
/ For the burial of the sea 
' Canopies of black outstretching — 

Tall ships fly on linen pinions. 

On with spc^ the breezes send it. 

Small the wide seas seem and straitened. 

To its quick flight onward tending. 

Yet one moment, yet one instant. 

And the tempest roars, uprearing 

Waves that might 'the stars extmguish« 

Lifted for that ship's o'erwhelming. 

Day, with fear, looks ever nightwards, 

Cauns must storm await with trembling'; 

Qose behind the back of pleasure 

Evermore stalks sadness dreary. 
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In Life*s a Dream Prince Sigismund« chained in 
a dark prison, says : 

What siiined I more herein 

Than others, who were abo bom ? 

Bom the bird was, yet with gay 

Gala vesture, beauty^s dower, 

Scarcely 'tis a winged flower 

Ot a nchly plmnaged spray. 

Ere the aerial halls of oay 

It divideth rs^idly. 

And no more will debtor be 

To the nest it hates to anit; 

But, with more of soul uian it, 

I am grudged its liberty. 

And the beast was bom, whose skin 

Scarce those beauteous spots and bars. 

Like to constellated stars. 

Doth from its greater painter win 

Ere the instinct doth D^;in: 

Of its fierceness and its pride. 

And its lair on every sioe. 

It has measured far and nigh; 

While, with better instinct, I 

Am its liberty denied. 

Bom the mute fish was also. 

Child of ooze and ocean weed; 

Scarce a finny bark of speed 

To the sur&Lce brought, and lo 1 

In vast circuits to and fro 

Measures it on every side 

Its illimitable home; 

While, with greater will to roam, 

I that freedom am denied* 

Bom the streamlet was, a snake 

Which unwinds the flowers among» 

Silver serpent, that not long 

May to them sweet music make. 

Ere it quits the flowery brake. 

Onward hastening to the sea 

With majestic course and free. 

Which the open plains supply ; 

While, with more life gifted, I 

Am denied its liberty. 

In Act II. Clotardo teUs how he has talked 
to the young prince, brought up in solitude and 
confinement ; 



rrrs^A 
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There I spoke with him awhile 
Of the human arts and letters. 
Which the still and silent aspect 
Of the mountains and the heavens 
Him have taught — ^that school divine 
Where he has been long a learner. 
And the voices of the birds 
And the beasts has apprehended. 

Descriptions of time and place are very rich in 
colour. 

One morning on the ocean, 
When the half -«wakened sun. 
Trampling down the lingering shadows 
Of the w e ste rn vapours dun. 
Spread its ruby-tinted tresses 
Over jessamine and rose. 
Dried with cloths of gold Aurora's 
Tears of mingled fire and snows 
Which to pearl his glance converted. 

Since these gardens cannot steal 
Away your oft returning woes, 
Though to beauteous spring they build 
Snow-white jasmine temples filled 
With radiant statues of the rose ; 
Come into the sea and make 
Thy bark the chariot of the sun. 
And when the golden splendours run 
Athwart the waves, alon^ thy wiüce 
The garden to the sea will say 
(Bv melancholy fears deprest)-- 
"Ine sun already gilds tbe west. 
How very short has been this day.' 

There is a striking remark about a garden ; 
Menon says : 

A beautiful «urden surrounded by wild forest 
Is the more oeautifnl the nearer it approaches its 
opposite. 

Splendour of cdour was everything with Calderon, 
but it was splendour of so stiff and formal a kind, 
that, like the whole of fab inta:isely severe, even 
inquisitorial outlook, it leaves us cold. 

Wemust turn to Shakespeare to learn how stron^y 
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the pulse of sympathy for Nature could beat in 
contemporary orama. Goethe said : * In Calderon 
you have the wine as the last artificial result of the 
grape» but expressed into the goblet, highly spiced 
and sweetened, and so given you to drmk; but in 
Shakespeare you have the whole natural process 
of its ripening besides, and the grapes themsdves 
one by one, for your emo3rment, if jrou will.' 

In Warship at the Cross there is pious feelinfi; 
for Nature and mystical feeling side by side with 
an obnoxious fanaticism, superstition, and other 
objectionable traits'^; and mjrstical confessions of 
tiie same sort may be gathered in numbers from the 
works of contemporary monks and nuns. Even of 
such a fanatic and self-tormentor as the ^>anish 
Franciscan Petrus von Alcantara (1562), his bio- 
grapher savs that despite his strict renunciation 
of the world, he retained a most warm and deep 
feeling for Nature. 

* Whatever he saw of the outer world increased 
his devotion and gave it wings. The starry sky 
seen through his uttle monastery window, often 
kept him rapt in deep meditation for hours ; often 
he was as if beside himself, so strong was his pious 
feeling when he saw the power and glory of God 
reflected in charming flowers and plants.' 

When Gregorio Lopez (1596), a man who had 
studied many sides of Nature, was asked if so much 
knowledjge confused him, he answered : * I find God 
in all thmgs, great and small.' Similar remarks are 
attributed to many others. 

Next to Leon, as a poet in enthusiasm and mysti- 
cism, came St Teresa von Avila. She was especially 
notable for the ravishingly pretty pictures and com- 

Earisons she drew from Nature to explain the soul 
fe of the Christian." 

In all these outpourings of mystic feeling for 
Nature, there was no interest in her entirdy for her 
own sake ; they were all more or less dictated by 
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religious feeling» It was in the later German and 
Itafian mystics — ^for example, Bnmo, Campandla, 
and JacoD Boehme — ^that a more subjective and 
individual point of view was attained through 
Pantheism and Protestantism. 

The Protestant free-speaking Shakespeare shewed 
a far more intense f^ng for Nature than the 
Catholic Calderon. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SHAKESPEARE'S SYMPATHY FOR NATURE 

The poetiy of India may serve as a measure of the 

part which Nature can play in drama ; it is full 

of comparisons and personifications» and eloquent 

expressions of intimate sympathy with plants and 

} animals. In Greek tragecty, Nature stepped into the 

i background ; metaphors, comparisons, and personifi- 

X cations are rarer ; it was only by degrees, especially 

I in Sophocles and Euripides, in the choruses and 

monologues, that man's interest in her appeared, 

and he b^an to ^eet the Ught or the sky, land or 

sea, to attribute love, pity, or hate to her, or find 

; cxnsdoTt in her lonely places. During the Middle 

] Ages, drama lay fallow, and the blossoming period 

' of French tragedy, educated to the pathos of Seneca, 

only produced cold declamation, frosty rhetoric ; of 

any real sympathy between man and Nature there 

was no question. 

Over this mediaeval void Calderon was the bridge 
to Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare reached the Greek standpoint and 
' advanced far beyond it. He was not only the great- 
est dramatist of modem times as to human action, 
sufiering, and character, but also a genius in the 
interpretation of Nature.^ 

In place of the narrow limits of the old dramatists, 

he hsui the wider and maturer modem vision, and, 

j despite his mastery of language, he was free both 
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from the exaggeration and redundance of Oriental 
drama, and from the mere passion for describing, 

I which so often carried Calderon away. 

In him too, the subjectivity, which the Renaissance 

( brought into modem art, was still more fully 
dev^>ped. His metaphors and comparisons shew 
this, and, most of all, the very perfect art with wtdch 
he assigns Nature a part in the play, and makes her 
not omy form the appropriate back^ound, dark 
or bright as required, but exert a distmct influence 
upon human fate. 
As Carridre points out : 

At a period which had painting for its leading art, 
and was toming its attention to mnsic, his mental 
accord produced effects in his works to which antiquity 
• < ^ «was a stranger. 

} Herder had already noted that Shakespeare gives 

colour and atmosphere where the Gredc only gave 

outline. And although Shakespeare's outlines are 

drawn with more regard to fidelity than to actual 

; beauty, yet, like a ^eat painter, he brings all Nature 

into sympathy with man. We feel the ghostly 

i shudder A the November night in Handel, breathe 

; the bracing Highland air in Mocheth, the air of the 

I woods in Ä% You Like It ; the storm on the heaUi 

j roars through Lear's mad outburst, the nightingale 

' sings in the pom^ranate outside Julia's wmdow. 

* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank,* 

when Love solves all dinerences in the Merchant 

of Venice I On the other hand, when Macbeth is 

meditating the murder of Duncan, the wolf howls, 

the owl hoots, and the cricket cries. And since 

Shakespeare's characters often act out of part, so 

that intelligible motive fails, while it is important 

to tiie poet that each scene be raised to dramatic 

levd and viewed in a special Ught, Goethe's words 

apply : 

Here everytiiing which in a great world event passes 
secreüy tiinnigfa tne air, everything which at the very 
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moment of a terrible oocnnenoe men hide away in 
their hearts, is exp r e s se d ; that which Üißy caretnUy 
shut up and lock away in their minds is here freely and 
eloquently brought to Ught ; we recognize the tmth to 
life, but know not how n Is achieved. 

Amorous passion in his hands is an interpreter 
of Nature ; in one of his sonnets he compares it to 
an ocean which cannot queaiu^ thirst. 

In Sonnet 130 he sajrs : 

My mistress' e3res are nothing like the son ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red ; 

If snow be white, why then her oreasts are dim ; 

If hairs be wires, bladk wires grow on her head. 

I have se^i roses damaak'd« red and white, 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in s6me perfumes Is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks « • • • 

And yet, by Heaven, I think my love as rare 

As any she belied by felse compare. 

His lady-love is a mirror in which the whole world 
is reflected : 

Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind • • • • 
For if it see the rudest or gentlest sight. 
The most sweet favour or deformed'st creature, 
The mountain or the sea, i^e day or night. 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to vour feature. 

(Sonnet 113.) 

When she leaves him it seems winter even in spring ; 
'For summer and his pleasures wait on thee» 
And thou away, the very birds are mute^' 

(Sonnet 97.) 

Here, as in the dramas,' contrasts in Nature are 
often used to point contrasts in life : 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which like a canker in the fn^[rant rose 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
O in wnat sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 

(Sonnet 95.) 



and 



No more be meved at that which thou hast done; 
Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud ; 
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Qouds and eclipses stain both moon and son. 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

(Sonnet 35.) 

In an opposite sense is Sonnet 70 : 

The ornament of beauty is suspect 
A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air, 
For canker vice the sweetest buds did love. 
And thou presentest a pure unstained prime. 

Sonnet 7 hasi 

Lo 1 in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homaee to his new-appearing sight. 
Serving wim looks his sacred majesty. 

Sonnet 18 : 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate. 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date — 
[ But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
; Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
i Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
. When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Sonnet 60 : 

Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore. 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which ffoes before. 
In sequent toü all forwards do contend. 

Sonnet 73 : 



That time of hie thou mayst in me behold. 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
I Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
j Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang 
I In me thou see'st the twilight of such day 
I As after sunset fadeth in tne west, 
I Which b]r-and-by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of ms youth doth lie 
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As tliB d6s>tli-b6d ivliorooii it mist txpbtOf 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more 

strong 
To love tioat well which thou must leave ere long. 

There are no better similes for the oncoming of age 
and death, than the sere leaf trembling in the wind, 
the twSi^t of the setting sun» the esroiring flame. 

Almost all the comparisons from Nature in his 
plays are original, and rather keen and lightning-like 
than elaborate, often with the terseness of proverbs : 

The sU'avfbeiiv grows undenieatli the nettle. 

{H0my V.) 

Smooth runs the water where tiie brook Is deep. 

{Hemy VI.) 

The waters swell before a boisterous storm. 

(INdlori ///.) 

Sometimes they are heaped up, like Calderon*s, 
* making it ' (true love) 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the Hghtninfi; in the collied night 
That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say ' Behold 1 ' 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 

(Midsummer Ntghfs Dream.) 

Compared with Homer's they are very bcdd, and 
shew an astonishing play of imagination ; in place 
of the naive simpliaty and naturabiess of antiquity, 
this modem gauus gives us a dazzling display of wit 
and thought. To quote only short examples ' : 

' Open as day,' ' deaf as the sea,' ' poor as winter/ 
' chaste as unsunn'd snow.' 

He ranges all Nature. These are characteristic 
examples : 

Kiuff Richard doth himsdf appear " 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out Üie fiery portal ol the esst, 
When he peiceives the envious doods are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

(RichMrd IL) 
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Since the more fair crystal Is the sky. 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 

As when the golden sun salutes the mom. 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beuns. 

Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach 

And overlooks the highest peering lulls, 

So Tamora. (Titus Andrameus.) 

As aU the world is cheered by the sun. 
So I by that; it is my day, my life. 

{Richard HI.) 

JSo sweet a kiss the golden son gives not 
/To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 
' As th^ eye-beams, when their fresh ravs have smote 
The ni^ht of dew that on my cheek down flows; 
Nor shmes the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light; 
Thou shinest on every tear that I do we^ 

{Love's Labour's Lost.) 

This is modem down to its finest detail, and much 
richer in individuality than the most famous com- 
parisons of the same kind in antiquity. 

Sea and stream are used : 

Like an unseasonable stormy day 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears, 

So high above his limits swells the rage 

Of Bolingbroke. Richard IL) 

The current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know'st, being stopped, impatienüy doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not nindered. 

He makes sweet music with the enamdl'd stones. 

Giving a TOnÜe kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh on his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding noon he strays 

With willmg sport to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course. 

(Two Genttomen of Verona.) 

Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on 
thought. 

You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow. 

And what is Edward but a ruthless sea ? 

{Henry VL) 
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If there were reason lor these miseries» 

Then into limits could I bind my woes ; 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'er- 

flow? 
II the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad. 
Threatening the welkin with his big-swoln fBce ? 
And wilt toon have a reason for this ceil ? 
I am the sea : hark, how her sighs do blow ! 
She is the weeping weUdn, I the earth ; 
Then must my sea be moved with her sighs ; 
Then must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a delnge, o v er fl owed and drowned. 

(Titus Andr&wicus.) 

This battle fares like to tiie morning's war 
When dying donds contend with growing light. 
What time the diepherd blowing of his nails 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 
Now nwwyn it this way, like a mishtv sea 
Forced by the tide to combat wita tike wind; 
Now swKyn it that way, like the self-same sea 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind. 
Sometime the flood prevails and then the wind : 
Now one the better, then another best ; 
Both tagging to be victors, breast to breast. 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered. 
So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

(Henry VI.) 

In fhe last five examples the epic treatment and 
the personifications are noteworthy. 

Cmnparisons from animal Ufe are forcible and 
striking: 

How like a deer, stricken by many princes, 
Dost thou lie here 1 (Julius CiBsar.) 

Richard III. is called 9 

The wretched bloody and usurping boar 

That spoil'd your summer fields and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like wash and makes his trough 

In your emboweU'd bosoms ; this foul swine 

Lies now even in the centre of this isle. 

The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind. 

(Richard III.) 

The smallest objects are noted : 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport (King Lear.) 



/ 
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Marcus : Alas 1 my lord, I have but kill'd a fly. 

Titus : But how if that fly had a father and a mother ? 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings. 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air 1 
Poor harmless fly ! 

That, with his pretty buzzing melody. 
Came here to inake us merry 1 and thou 
Hast kill'd him 1 

(Titus Andrattious.) 

Shakespeare has abundance of this idyllic 
miniature painting, for which all the literature of 
the day shewed a marked taste. 

Tamora says : 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'st thou sad» 
Wnen everything doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chant melody on every bush. 
The snake lies rolled in the cheorful sun. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a chequer'd shadow on the ground. 

{Titus Andromcus.) 

And Valentine in Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

This shadowy desert, unfreq^uented woods» 

I better lmx)k than flourishmg peopled towns ; 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 

Tune my distresses and record my woes. 

Like this» in elegiac sentimentality» is Romeo : 

Before the worshipp'd sun 
Peer'd forth the golden wmdow of the east .... 
Many a morning hath he there been seen 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew. 

Cymbeline, Winter's Tale, and As You Like It 
are particularly rich in idyUic traits ; the artificiality 
of court life is contrasted with life in the open ; there 
are songs» too» in praise of woodland joys : 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me» 
And tune his meiry note 
Unto tbe sweet bini's throat» 
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Gome hither, come hither, come hither I 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

{As You Uhs It.) ! 



Blow, blow, thon winter 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen, 
Altho' thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho, sin^ heifh-ho unto the green hoUy ! 
Most friendship is feigning, most kmng mere rally 1 * 

{As You Like It) 

Turning again to comparisons, we find birds used 
abundanüy : 

More mty that the eagle should be mewed 
While kites and buzxards prey at liberty. 

{Eickard III.) 

True hope is swift and flies with swallow's wings. 

{Rüluurd III.) 



Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort 
and c 

[- ^fT^^ 

So at his si^t away his fellows £y. 



Rising and cawing at the j^un's report 
Sever themselves and 



As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 
^ . . ^ «^ ^j^^ many in sort 

the gun's report 
madfy sweep the sky, 
his fdkms fly. 
{Midsummer Nighfs Dream, ) 

And plant life is toadied with special tenderness : 

All the bystanders had wet their cheeks 
like trees bedashed with rain. 

{Richard III.) 

^¥hy grow the branches when the root is gone ? 
Vihy wither not the leaves that want their sap ? 

{Richard III.) 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 
Which m their summer b^tuty kiss'd each other. 

{Richard III.) 

Ah ! my tender babes 1 

My unblown flowers, new appearing sweets. 

{Richard III.) 
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Romeo is 

To himself so secret and so close . . . 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm. 
Ere he can ^iread his sweet leaves to ibe air 
(^ dedicate his beauty to the sun. 

It is astonishing to see how Shakespeare noted 
the smallest and most fragile things, and found the 
most poetic expression for Üiem without any sacrifice 
of truth to Nature. 

Juliet is *the sweetest flower of all the field.* 
Laertes says to Ophelia : 

For Hamlet and the trifling of his iayour 
UM. it a fashion and a tc^ in blood, 
A violet in the youth of primy nature. 
Forward not permanent, sweet not lasting. 
The perfume and suppliance of a moment. 
The canker galls the mfants of the spring 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the mom and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious Uastments are mgst immment. 

(HamieL) 

Hamlet soliloquizes : 

How weary, stale, flat, and unj^fofitable 

Seems to me all the uses of this world. 

Fie on't, O fie ! 'tis an unweeded earden 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

FiQssess it merely. 



Indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition that 
this goodly name the earth seems to me a sterile 
promontonr, this most excellent canopy the air, look 
you — ^this orave o'erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, why, it sppean no other 
thing to me but a foul and pestilent congr^;ation of 
vapours. 

But the great advance which he made is seen far 
more in the sympathetic way in which he drew 
Nature into the action of the play. 

He established perfect harmony between human 
fate and the natural phenomena around it. 

There are moonlight nights for Romeo and JuUet's 
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brief dream, when all Nature, moon, staiSr garden, 
seemed steeped in love together. 
He places his melancho^, brooding Hamlet 

Inaland of mist and lonff nights, under a gloomy alnr, 
where day is only night wimout sleep, and the tragedy 
holds us imorisoned like the North itself, that (uunp 
dungeon <^ Nature« (Bobrnb.) 

What a dark shudder lies o'er Nature in Macbeth I 
And in Lear^ as Jacobi says : 

What a sight 1 All Nature, living and Uleless, 
reasonable and unreasonable« suices together, like 
towering storm clouds, hither and thither ; it is black 
oppressive Nature with only here and there a lightning 
flash from God — a flash of Providence, rending the clouds. 

One must look at the art by which this is achieved 
in order to justihr such enthusiastic expressions. 
Personification of Nature lies at the root of it, and 
to examine this in the different poets forms one of 
the most interesting chapters of comparative poetry, 
espedallv in Shakespeare. 

with nim artistic personification reached a pitch 
never attained before. We can trace the steps by 
which Greece passed from mythical to purely poetic 

g^rsonification, increasing in individuality in the 
ellenic period; but Shakespeare opened up an 
entirdy new region by dint of that flashUght genius 
of imagination which combined and illuminated all 
and everything. 
Hense says'; 

The personification is plastic when .£schylus calls 
the heifhts the neighbours of the stars; individual, 
when Shakespeare speaks of hills that kiss the sky. 
It is plastic that fixe and sea are foes who conspire 
toget' er and keep faith to destroy the Argive army ; 
it Ib individual to call sea and wind old wranglers who 
enter into a momentary armistice. Other personi- 
fications of Shakespeare's, as when he speaks of the 
'wanton wind,' calls laughter a fool, and describes 
time as having a wallet on his back wherein he puts 
alms for oUivion, are of a kind which did not, and could 
not, exist in antiquity. 
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The richer a man's mental endowment, the more 
individual his feelings, the more he can see in 
Nature. 

Shakespeare's fancy revelled in a wealth of images ; 
new metaphors, new points of resemblance between 
tiie inner and outer worlds, were for ever pouring 
fnnn his inexhaustible imagination. 

The motive of amorous passion, for instance, was 
a very divining-rod in his hands, revealing the most 
delicate relations between Nature and the soul. 
Ibykos had pointed the contrast between the gay 
spring time and his own unhappy heart in which 
Eros ra^ed like * the Thradan blast.' Theocritus 
had pamted the pretty shepherdess drawing sdl 
Nature under the spell of her charms ; Akontios 
(Kallimachos) had declared that if trees felt the 

{>angs and longing of love, they would lose their 
eaves ; all such ideas, modem in their way, had 
been eicpressed in antiquity. 

This IS Shakespeare's treatment of them : 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year I 
What freezings have I felt, what dark aa}^ seen! 
What old December's bareness everywhere ! 
And 3ret this time removed was summer time, 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase . . . 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 
And thou away the very birds are mute. 
Or, if they sing, 'tis mm so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 
, (Sonnet 97.) 

Ftom you have I been absent in the spring. 
When pcond-pied April dress'd in aU his tnm 
Hatii put a spirit of youth in everything. 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him. 
Yet nor the ]zys of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of diflerent flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any summer's story telL . • • 
Yet seem'd it winter stUL • . . (Sonnet 98.) 

Or compare again the cypresses in Theocritus 
sole witnesses of secret love ; or Walther's 

M 
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One little birdie who never will teU, 

with 

These blue-veined violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

{Venus and Adonis,) 

Comparisons of ladies' lips to roses, and hands to 
lilies, are common with the old poets. How much 
more modem is : 

The forward violet thus did I chide ; 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 

smells 
If not from my love's breath ? . . • 
The lily I condenmed for thy band. 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair. . . . 
More flowers I noted, 3ret I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 

(Sonnet 99.) 

And how fine the personification in Sonnet 33 : 

Full many a glorious mominp^ have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visa^^e hide. 
Stealing unseen to West with this disgrace : 
Even so my sun one early mom did shine 
"V^th all tnumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine ; 
The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain when {heaven's sun 
staineth. 

This is night in Venus and Adonis : 

Look 1 the world's comforter with weary gait 
His 'day's hot task hath ended in the West ; 
The owl, nighf 8 herald, shrieks 'tis veiy late ; 
The sheep are gone to ixMf birds to their nest 
And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven's light. 
Do summon us to part and bid good-night. 



^ *-^' 
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And this morning, in Romeo and Juliet : 

The grey-ey'd mom smiles on the frowning nifht, 
Checkermg the Eastern clouds with streaks of light. 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From fortii day's path and Titan's fiery wheels ; 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye. 
The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry. . . 

Such wealth and brilliance of personification was 
not found again until Goethe» Bjrron, and Shelley. 
He is unusually rich in descriptive phrases : 

The weary sun hath made a ^Iden set. 
And by line bright track of his golden car 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

The worshipp'd Sun 
Ptered forth the golden window of the East. 

The all-cheering sun 
Should in the farthest East begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora's bed. 

The moon : 

Like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven. 

Titania says : 

I will wind thee in my arms. « « « 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 

Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of tne elm. 

O how I love thee! 

That same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty flow'rets' e3res 
like tears. 

{Midsummer Nighfs Dream.) 

DafiodilB 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

(Winter's Tale.) 

Pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 

{Winter's Tale.) 



] 
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Goethe calls winds and waves lovers. In Troilus 
and Cressida we have : 

The sea being smooth. 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The genüe Thetis, and anon behold 
The stiong-ribb'd bark through Uquid mountains cut. 
Bounding between two moist elements 
Like Perseus' horse. 

And further on m the same scene : 

What ranging of the sea 1 shaking of earth I 

Commotion in the winds I 

. . . the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

The personification of the river in Henry IV. is 
half mythical : 

When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank 

In single opposition, hand to hand. 

He did comound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower ; 

Three times they breath'd, and three times did they 

drink. 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 
Vvho, then afbrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the tremblinc; reeds, 
And hid his crisp head in the hoUow bank. 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 

Striking instances of personification from Antony 
and Cleopatra are : 

The barge she sat in, like a bumish'd throne 
Bum'd on the water ; the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so peztumed, that 
The winds were lovesick with them ; the oars were 

silver. 
Which to the time ol flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to loUow faster 
As amorous of their strokes. 
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And Antony, enthron'd in the market-place, sat alone 

Whistüng to the air, which but lor vacancy 
Had gone to gaze on Qeopatia too 
And made a gap in nature. 

Instead of accumulating further instances of these 
very modem and individual (and sometimes far- 
f etdied) personifications, it is of more interest to see 
how Shakespeare used Nature, not only as back- 
ground and colouring, but to act a part of her 
own in the play, so producing the grandest of aU 
personifications. 

At the beginning of Act III. in King Lear^ Kent 
asks: 

Who's there beside foul weather ? 

GenUeman: One minded like the weather, most 

unquietly. 
Kent: Where's the King ? 
GetU: Contending with the tetful elements. 
Bids the wind bK>w the earth into the sea, 
Or swell the curled waters 'bove the main, 
That things might change or cease ; tears his white 

hair, 
Which tiie impetuous blasts with eyeless rage] 
Catch in their fury and make nothmg of; 
Strives in his little world of men to outscom 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 

In the stormy night on the wild heath the poor old 
man hears the echo of his own feelings in the ele- 
ments ; his daughters' in^atitude, hardness, and 
cruelty produce a moral disturbance like the dis- 
turbance in Nature ; he breaks out : 

/ Blow, wind, and crack ^ur cheeks. Rage I Blow ! 

/ You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 

Till you have drench'd our steeples, drowned the cocks 1 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires. 
Vaunt couriers of oak-deaving thunder-bolts. 
Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder. 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world 1 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once 
That make ungrateful man .... 
Rumble thy bellyfid I Spit fire, spout rain I 
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Nor rain, wind, thundar, fire are my danffhters, 
I tax yoa not, jron elements, with nnkinnnens ; 
I never gave 3ron kingdom, call'd yon children. 
Yon owe me no snbeoiption ; then, let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man • 
But yet I call 3ron servile ministers. 
That ^dll with two pemidoiis danghtera join 
Yonr high engender'd batUes 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O t 1 'tis lonl I 



How dosdy here animate and inanimate Nature 
are woven together, the reasoning with the unreason- 
ing. The poet makes the storm, rain, thunder, and 
lij^tning live, and at the same time endues his human 
figures with a strength of feeling and passion which 
gives them kinship to the elements. 

In OthdlOf too, there is uproar in Nature : 

Do but stand upon the foaming shore. 

The chidden biltow seems to pdt the clouds .... 

I never did like molestation view 

On the enchafed flood. 

but even the unruly elements spare Desdemona : 

Tempests themselves, high seas and howling winds, 
The gather'd rocks and congregated sands. 
Traitors ensteep'd to clog the guiltless keel — 
As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mcnrtal natures, letnng go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

Cassio lays stress upon * the great contention of 
the sea and skies'; but when Othello meets 
Desdemona, he cries : 

O my soul's joy I 
If after every tempest come such calms. 
May the winds blow till they have wakened death I 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Ol3anpus-high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven. If it were now to die, 
'Twere now to be most happy. 

lago calls the elements to witness his truthfulness : 

Witness, you ever-burning lights above. 
You elements that clip us round about. 
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l^tness, that here lago doth give up 
The execution of his wit, hano», hi^rt» 
To wxong'd Othello's service. 

Nature is disgusted at Othello's jealousy : 

Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks; 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets. 
Is hush'd within the hoDow mine of earth 
And will not hear it. 

In terrible mental confusion he cries : 

O insupportable, O heavy hour t 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the afErighted globe 
^ould yawn at alteration. 

Unhappy Desdemona sings : 

The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree. 

Sing all a green willow; 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 

Sing willow, willow, willow; 

The fresh streams ran by her and murmur'd her 

moans. 
Sing willow, willow, willow. 

A song in Cymbeline contains a beautiful personi- 
fication of flowers : 

Hark I hark I the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

And Phoebus 'gins arise. 

His steeds to water at those springs 

On chalic'd flowers that lies; 

And winking Mar^-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 

With everything that pretty is, 

M^ lady sweet, arise; 

Anse ! Arise ! 

The clearest expression of sympathy for Nature is 
in Macbeth. 

Repeatedly we meet the idea that Nature 
shudders before the crime, and gives signs of 
cominf disaster. 

Macbeth himself says : 

Stars, hide your fires 1 
Let not light see my black and deep desires ; 
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The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be 
Which the eye fean, when it is done, to aee. 

and Lady Macbeth : 

• • • The raven himself is hoane 
That croaks the iettal entrance of Doncan 
Under my battlements. . . . Come, thick night. 
And pall thee in tiie dorntest smoke of hdl. 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes/ 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry * Hold ! hold I ' . . . 

The peaceful castle to which Duncan comes all 
unsuspectingly» is in most striking contrast to the 
fateful tone which pervades the tragedy. Duncan 
says: 

This castle hath a pleasant seat ; tiie air 
Nimbly and sweeüy recommends itaeJf 
Unto our gentle senses. 

and Banquo : 

This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved masonry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jetty, frieze. 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle; 
Where they most breed and haunt I have observ'd 
The air is delicate. 

Perhaps the familiar swallow has never been 
treated vdth more discrimination ; and at tins point 
of the tale of horror it has the effect of a ray of sun- 
shine in a sky dark vnth storm clouds. 

In Act II. Macbeth describes his own horror and 
Nature's : 

Now o'er the one half worid 
Nature seems dead. . . . Thou sure and firm-set 

earth. 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabouts. 

Lady Macbeth says : 

I It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stem'st good-night. 
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Lenox describes this night : 

The ni^ht has heen unruly: where we lay*^ 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 

Lamentinffs heard i' the air ; strange screams of death 

And propnesyin^, with accents terrible. 

Of dire combustion and confus'd events. 

New hatch'd to the woeful time: the obscure bird 

Qamour'd the live-long nif ht : some say, the earth 

Was feverish and did shake. 

and later on, an old man sa3rs : 

Three score and ten I can remember well ; 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rosse answers him : 

Ah, good father. 
Thou see'st the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten his bloody stage ; by the clock 'tis day. 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 
Is't nifi;ht's predominance or the day's shame 
That o^kness does the face of earth entomb 
When Uving light should Idss it ? 



The whole play is a thrilling expression of the 
sympathy for Nature which attributes its own 
feelings to her — b, human shudder in presence of the 
wicked — a human horror of crime» most thrilling 
of all in Macbeth's words : 

Come, seeling night. 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
And with thy bloody and invisilde hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pate. 

In Hamlet^ too» Nature is shocked at man's mis- 
deeds : 

. . . Such an act (the queen's) 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty 

. . . Heaven's face doth glow. 
Yea, this soUdity and com|)ound mass 
With tristful visage, as against the doom. 
Is thought-sick at the act. 
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But there are other personificatiQiis in this most 
wonderful of all tragecues» such as the magnificent 
one: 

But look, the dawn, in maset mantle dad, 
Widks o'er the dew of jroa high eastern hilL 

The first player declaims : 

Bat, as we often see, against some storm 
A sUence in the heavens, the rack stand still. 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. 



• • • 



Ophelia 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. 

and Laertes commands : 

Lay her i' the earth. 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
Blay violets spring. 

Thus Shakespeare's great imagination gave life 
and soul to every detail of Nature, and he obtained 
the right backCTOund for his dramas, not only 
through choice of scenery, but by making Nature a 
sharer of human impulse, happy with the happy, 
shuddering in the presence of wickedness. 

He drew every phase of Nature with the individ- 
ualizing touch which stamps her own peculiar 
character, and also brings her into sympathy with 
the inner Ufe, often with that poetic intuition 
which is so closely allied to mythology. And this 
holds good not only in de^din^ with liie great ele- 
mentary forces — storms, thunder, lightning, etc. — 
but with flowers, streams, the glow of sunlight. 
Always and everywhere the grasp of Nature was 
intenser, more individual, and subjective, than any 
we have met hitherto. 

Idyllic feeling for Nature became sympathetic 
in his hands. 
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CHAPTER VII 



|TH£ DISCOVERY OF THE BEAUTY OF LANDSCAPE 

IN PAINTING 

The indispensable condition of landscape-painting — 
painting, that is, which raises the representation of 
Nature to the level of its main subject and paints 
her entirely for her own sake — is the power to 
compose separate studies into a whole and imbue 
that with an artistic idea. It was therefore impossible 
among people like the Hebrews/ whose eyes were 
always fixed on distance and only noted what lay 
between in a cursory way, and among those who 
considered detail without relation to a whole, as 
we have seen in mediaeval poetry until the Renais- 
sance. But just as study of the laws of aerial 
and linear perspective demands a trained and keen 
eye, and therefore impUes interest in Nature, so the 
artistic idea, the soul of the picture, depends directly 
upon the d^ree of the artist's feeing for her^ 
Literature and painting are equal witnesses to the 
feeling for Nature, and so long as scenery was only 
back^ound in poetry, it had no greater miportance 
in pamting. Landscape painting could only arise in 
the period which produced complete pictures of 
scenery in poetry — the sentimental idyUic period« 

We have seen how in the ItaUan Renaissance the 
fetters of dogma, tradition, and mediaeval custom 
were removed, and servility and visionariness gave 
place to healthy individuality and realism ; now 
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man and the world were discovered anew ; and further, 
how among the other ^Romanic nations a lively 
feeling for Nature grew up, partly idyllic» partly 
mystic ; and finally, how this feeling found dramatic 
expression in Shakespeare. 

Natural philosophy also, in the course of its search 
for truth, as it threw o£E both one-sided Christian ideas 
and ancient traditions, came gradually to feel an 
interest in Nature ; not only her laws, but her beauty, 
became an object of enthusiastic study. By a very 
long process of development the Hellenic feeling 
for Nature was reached again in the Renaissance ; 
but it always remained, despite its sentimental 
and pantheistic elements, sensual, superficial, and 
naive, in comparisoin with Christian feeling, which 
a wanner heart and a mind trained in scholastic 
wisdom had rendered more profound and abstract. 
Hence Nature was sometimes an object of attention 
in detail, sometimes in mass.' 

As we come to the first landscape painters and their 
birthplace in the Netherlands, we see how steady 
and orderly is tiie devdopment of the human mind, 
and how factors that seem isolated are really Unks 
in one chain. 
/ In the Middle Ages, landscape was only back- 

groimd with more or less fitness to the subject, 
y the fifteenth century it was richer in detail, as 
we see in PisaneUo and the Florentines GozzoU 
and Mantegna. The poetry of earth had been 
discovered ; the ^old grounds gave way to field, 
wood, hill, and dale, and the blue behind the heads 
became a dome of sky. In the sixteenth century, 
Giorgione shewed the value of effects of light, and 
Correggio's backgrounds were in harmony with his 
tender, cheerful scenes. Titian loved to paint 
autumn ; the sunny days of October with blue 
grapes, golden oranges, and melons; and evening 
with deep harmonies of colour over the sleeping 
earth. He was a great pioneer in the realm of 
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landscai>e. With Michael Angelo not a blade of graas 
grew ; his problem was man auone. Raphael's badc- 
gromids, on the other hand, are life-like in detail : 
his little birds could fly out of the picture, the stems 
of his plants seem to curve and oend towards US| 
and we look deep into the flower they hold out.' 

In the German Renaissance too, the great masters 
limited themselves to charming fnmiework and 
ingenious arabesques for their Madonnas and Holy 
Families. But, as Lübke sa)^/ one soon sees that 
Dürer depended on architecture for borders and 
backgrounds far less than Holbein ; he prefened 
landscape. 

* The charm of this background is so great» the 
inwardness of German feeling for Nature so strongly 
expressed in it, that it has a special value of its own, 
and the master through it has become the father 
of landscape painting/* 

«. This must be taken with a grain of salt ; but, at 
all events, it is true that Dürer combined * keen and 
devoted study of Nature (in the widest sense of 
the word) with a penetration which aimed at tracing 
her facts up to their source.'* It is interesting to 
see how these qualities overcame his theoretical 
views on Nature and art.^ Dürer's deep respect 
for Nature proved him a child of the new era. 
Melanchthon relates that he often regretted that he 
had been too much attracted in his younger days 
by variety and the fantastic, and had only unda> 
stood Nature's simple truth and beauty lat^ in life. 
H^ riper judgment preferred her to all other 
models. Natxure, in his remarks on the theory <d 
art, includes the animate and the inanimate, living 
creatures as wdl as scenery, and it is intcaresting 
to observe that his admiration of her as a divine 
thing was due to deep religious feeling. In his 
worK on Proporticm' he says : 

* Certainly art is hidden in Nature, and he who 
is able to separate it by force from Nature, he 
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possesses it. Never imagine that yoa can or will 
surpass Nature's achievements; human effort 
cannot compare with the ability which her Creator 
has given her. Therefore no man can ever make 
a picture which excels Nature's ; and when» throu^ 
much copying, he has seized her spirit, it cannot 
be called original woik» it is rather somethüi^ received 
and learnt, whose seeds grow and bear fnut of their 
own kind. Thereby the gathered treasure of the 
heart» and the new creature which takes shape and 
form there, comes to light in the artist's work.* 

Elsewhere Dfiier says *a good painter's mind 
is full of figures/ and ne repeatedly remarks uixm 
the superabundant beauty of all living thincs which 
human intelligence rarely succeeds in leprodudng. 

The first modem lanoscapes in whidi man was 
only accessory were produced in the Netherlands. 
Qmet, absortied musing on the external world was 
characteristic of the nation ; they studied the smalk 
est and most trifling objects with care, and set a high 
value on minutise. 

The still-life work of their prime was only possible 
to sudi an easy-going, lif e-lovmg people ; the delight- 
ful animal pictures of Paul Potter and Adrian van de 
Vdde could only have been painted in the land of 
Reineke Fuchs. Carri^re says about these masters 
of genre painting* : * Through the emphasis laid upon 
siii^^e objects, they not only revealed the national 
chsuracteristics, but penetrated far into the soul of 
Nature and mirrored their own feelings tiiere, so 
producing works of art of a kind unknown to 
antiquity. That divine element, which the Greek 
saw m tne human form, the Germanic race divined 
in all the visible forms of Nature, and so felt at one 
with them and able to2[reveal itself through them. 

* Nature was studied more for her own sake than in 
her relation to man, and scenery became no longer 
mere background, but the actual object of me 
picture. Animals, and even men, whether bathing 
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in the river, lying under trees, or hunting in the forest» 
were noth^ but accessories ; inorganic Nature was 
the essential element. The greatest Dutdi masters 
did not turn their attention to the extraordinary 
and stupendous, the splendour of the high Alps or 
their horrible crevasses, or sunny Italian mountains 
reflected in their lakes or tropical luxuriance, but 
to common objects of everyday life. But these 
they grasped with a precision and depth of feeling 
which gave charm to the most trifling — ^it was the life 
of the universe divined in its minutis. In its treat- 
ment of landscape their genre painting dispkiyed the 
vc^ characteristics which had brought it into being.'^* 
tlie physical characters of the countiy favoured 
landscape painting too. No doubt the moist atmo- 
sphere and its silvery sheen, which add sudi fresh« 
ness and brilliance to the colouring, influenced the 
development of the colour sense, as mudi as the 
absence of sharp contrasts in contour, the suggestive 
skies, and abundance of streams, woods, meadows, 
and dales. 

But it was in devotional pictures that the Nether- 
landers first tried their wings ; landscape and scenes 
from human life did not free themselves perma- 
nently from religion and take independent place for 
more than a centuiy later. The fourteenth-century 
miniatures shew the first signs of tiie northern 
fedin^ for Nature in illustrations of the seasons in the 
/ calendar pictures of religious manuscripts. Begin- 
( nings of landscape can be clearly seen in tiiat 
\ threshold picture of Netherland art, the sdtar-piece 
\at Ghent by the brothers Van Eyck, which was 
finished in 1432. It shews the most accurate 
observation: all the plants, grasses, flowers, rose 
bushes, vines, and palms, are correctly drawn ; and 
Üie luxuriant valley in which the Chnstian soldiers 
and ^thef knights are riding, with its rodcy walls 
covered by undergrowth jutting stiffly forward, is 
very like me valley of the Maas. 
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One sees that the dbann of landscape has dawned 
upon the pamters. 

Their skies are no longer golden» but blue, and 
flecked with cloudlets and aUve with birds ; wood 
and meadow shine in sappy green ; fantastic rocks 
lie about, and the plains are bounded by low hills. 
They are drinkinfi^ deep draughts from a nevrty- 
opened ^ring, and they can scarcely have enough 
of it. They would like to paint all the leaves and 
fruit on the trees, all the flowers <m the grass, even 
all the dewdrops. The effect of distance too has 
been discovered, for there are blue hill-tops beyond 
the nearer green ones, and a foreground sc^ie opens 
back on a distant plain (in the Ghent altar-piece, 
the scene with the pi^rims) ; but thev still possess 
very few tones, and theu: overcrowded detail is almost 
all, from foreground to furthest distance, painted 
in the same luminous strong dark-green, as if in 
insatiable delight at the beauty of their own colour. 
The progress made by Jan van Eyck in landscape 
was unmense. 

To the old masters Nature had been an unin- 
telligible chaos of detail, but beauty, throu§^ 
ecclesiastical tradition, an abstract attribute of 
the Holy Family and the Saints, and they had used 
their best powers of imagination in accordance 
with this view. Hence they placed the Madonna 
upon a background of one colour, generally ^Ided. 
But now the great discovery was made that Nature 
was a distinct entity, a revelation and reflection of 
the divine in herself. And Jan van Eyck introduced 
a great variety of landscapes behind his Madonnas. 
One looks, for instance, through an open window to 
a wide stretch of country with fields and fortresses, 
and towns with streets full of people, all backed by 
mountains. And whether the scene itself, or only 
its badcground, lies in the open, the landscape is 
of the widest, enlivened by counties forms and 
adorned by splendid buildings. 
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Molaniis, the savant of Löwen, prodaimed Dieridc 
Boats, bom like his predecessor Oawater at Haariem, 
to be the inventor of landscape painting (clamit 
invents in describendo rare) ; but the van Eyda 
were certainly before him, thoagh he incroised 
the significance of landscape painting and diewed 
knowledge of aerial perspective and gradations d 
tone. Landscape was a oistinct enti^ to him, and 
coald excite the mood that suited his subject, as, 
for instance, in the side picture of the Last Supper, 
wfaa:e the foreground is drawn with such exactness 
that every plant and even the tiny creatures crawling 
on the grass can be identified. 

The scenery of Roger van der Wej^den of Brabant 
— river valleys surrounded by jacged rocks and 
mountains, isolated trees, and mea£ws brij^t with 
•i^my green — b dearly the result of direct Nature 
study; it has a uniform transparent atmosphere, 
and a dear green shimmer Ues over the f oreg^nound 
and jgraduallv passes into blue base further back. 

His pi^, Memling, shejvs the same fine gradations 
of tone. The composition of his ridiest picture, 
^Tli« Ifarriage of St Catherine,' did not allow space 
for an unbroken landscape, but the lines erf wood 
aiKl fidd converge to a vista in such a way that the 
general effect is one of unity. 

Joadiim de Patenir, who a]ppeared in 1515, was 
cafied a landscape painter by his contemporaries, be» 
cause he reduced ms sacred figures to a modest sise, 
enlarged his landscape, and handled it with extreme 
care. He was very far from graspiujg it as a whole, 
but his method was synthetical ; his river valleys, 
wiüi masses of tree and bush and romantic rocks» 
fantastic and picturesque, with fortresses on the river 
basks, all shew this. 

Henry de Bks was like him, but less accurate ; 
with aU the rest erf the sixteenth-century painters 
of Brabamt and Flanders, he did not rise to the idea 
of landscape as a wbole» 

K 
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The most miniite attentkm was given to the 
accurate paintmg of smf^ objects» eq)raally plants ; 
the Fkmmgs caring moce for perfect tmth to life, 
the Dutch for beauty. The Flemings generally 
sou^t to improve their landscape by embellishing 
its hues, while the Dutch gave its ^int, but adhered 
simply and strictly to Nature. The landscapes d 
Peter Brue^d the dder, with their dancing peasants 
surrounded by rocks, mills, groups of trees, are painr 
ful in their th<m>uc^uiess ; and fan Brueghel carried 
imitation erf Nature so far that his minutiae required 
a magnifying-dass— 4t was veritable miniature wcnk. 
He introduced fruit and flower painting as a new 
feature of art 

Rubens and BruM^d often painted on each 
other's canvas, Bmoghd suppljring landscape hack- 
grounds for Rubens* pictures, and Kubens the figures 
for Brueghd's landsoipes. Yet Rubens himself was 
the best landscapist of the Flemish school. He was 
more than that. For Brueghd and his foUowers, 
with all their patience and industry, their Uue-green 
landscape with imaginary trees, boundless distance 
and endless detail, were very far from a true grasp 
I <rf Nature. It was Rubens and his school who really 
\ made landscape a kgjitimate independent braiKh of 
art. They studied it in all its aq)ects, quiet and 
iKnndy, wild and romantic, some taldng one' and 
some the other : Rubens himself, in his Xaige way, 
grasping the whole without losing sight of its parts. 
They all lifted the veil from Nature and saw her as 
she was (Falke). 

Brueghd put off the execution of a picture for 
which he had a omunission from winter to spring, 
that he might study the flowers for it from Nature 
when they came out, and did not grudge a journey 
to Brussels now and then to paint flowers not to be 
had at Antwerp. There is a characteristic letter 
which he sent to the Archbishop erf Milan with a 
picture: 
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*I send your Reverence the picture with the 
flowers, which are all painted from Nature. I have 
p^n»^ in as many as possible. I believe so many 
rare and different flowers have never been paintea 
before nor so industriouslv. It will give a beautiful 
effect in winter; some of the colours almost equal 
Nature« I have painted an ornament under the 
flowers with artistic medallions and curiosities frcm 
the sea. I leave it to your reverence to judffe 
whether the flowers do not far exceed gold and jewds 
in colour.* 

lie He also painted landsciq>es in which peofde were 
only accessory, sunny valleys with leafage, gokkn 
cornfields, meadows with rows of dancing country 
folk or reapers in the wheat. 

Rubens, thoujgh he felt the influence of southern 
and sunshine as much as his fellows who had 
been in Italy, to(^ his backsrounds from his native 
bmd, from oarts round Antwerp, Mechlin, and 
Bruneis. Folia^, vrater, and uiKlulatin^ ground 
were indispensaUe to him---were, to a certam extent, 
the actual bearers of the impression he wished to 
convey. 

Brueg^ alvrays kq>t a childlike attitude, de- 
lighting in detaib, and proud of the clever brush 
which could carry imitation to the point of deception. 
Rubms was the first to treat landscape in a bdd 
subjective way. He opened the book of Nature, 
so to speak, not to speu out the words syllaUe by 
svUable, but to master her secret, to descend into the 
dq>ths of her soul, and then reflect what he found 
there — in short, he fi^ uiklerstood the task of the 
landscsqpe painter. The fifty landscapes of hb 
whkh we possess, contain the whole scale from a 
state of idjohc repose to one of dramatic excitement 
and tension. Take, for instance, the evening scene 
with the rainbow in the Louvre, marvellous in its 
delicate gradations of atmoq)heric tone, and the 
equally marvellous thunderstonn in the Belvedere 
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at Vienna, where a rain-doad bursts under salphnr 
lightning, and a mountain stream, swollen to a 
torrent and lashed by the hurricane, canks all befoftB 
it — ^trees, rocks, animals, and men. 

In France, scaicdy a flower had been seen m 
Uterature since the Troubadour day», not even in the 
dassical poetry of Corneille and Rachie. There were 
idyUic features in Ftedon's Täemackus, and Ronsard 
borrowed motives from antiquity ; but it was pas- 
toral poetry which blossomed luxuriantly here as 
in Italy and Spain« 

Hon<Nn6 d'Uitt's famous Asbrie was mudi tnu» 
lated ; but both his shepherds and hb landscape 
were artificial, and the penume of courts and carpet 
knights was over the whole, with a certain trace of 
sadness. 

The case was different with Frendi paintim^. 
After the Netheilands, it was France, by her mem- 
»val illustrated manuscripts, who diiefly aided in 
raening the world's eyes to landscape. Both the 
Poussins penetrated t)elow the surface of Nature. 
Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) painted serious stately 
subjects, such as a group of trees in the foreground, 
a hiU with a classic building in the middle, and a 
chain of mountains in the mstance, and lakl more 
stress on drawing than colour. There was greater 
Vde in the pictures of his brother-in-law, Caspar 
Doughet, also called Poussin; his grass is more 
succulent, his winds sig^ in the tr^, his storm 
bends the boughs and scatters the douds. 

It was Claude Lorrainjf (1600-1682) who brought 
the ideal style to its perfection. He inspired the 
very dements with mmd and feding; his vsdleys, 
woods, and seas were just a veil throu^ whidi 
divinity was visible. All that was ugly» painful, and 
confused was purified and transfi^^ured in his hands. 
There is no sadness or dejection m his pictures, bot 
a spirit of serene beauty, free from ostentation, 
far-fetched contrast, or artificial gutter. Light 
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iMreezes blow in his" sfdendid trees, golden lij^t 
quivers through them, drawing the eye to a bright 
misty horizon ; we say with Uhland, ' The sky is 
solemn, as if it would say " this is the day of the 
Lord.'*' 

Artistic feding for Nature became a worship with 
Claude LcMrraine. 

The Netherlands recorded all Nature's phases in 
noble emulation with ever-increasing deli^^t. 

The poetry of air, doudland, li^t, the cool fresh- 
ness of morning, the hazy stdtnness of noon, tbe 
warm li^t of evening, it aU lives and moves fai 
Diyp's ^ctures and Wynant*s, while Aart van dear 
Meer pamted moonli^t and winter snow, and Jan 
van Goyen the melancholy of mist shot by suxdi^t. 
He, too— Jan van Goyen — was very clever in 
producing effect with very small means, with a few 
trees reflected in water, or a sand-heap— the art in 
whidi Ruysdael excelled all others. The whde 
poetry of Nature — ^that secret ma^c which li^ lUce 
a spell over quiet wood, murmiuing sea, still pod, 
londy pasture — ^took form and cdour under 
his han(b; so Uttle sufficed to enchant, to rouse 
thouriit and feding, and lead them whither he 
wouä. Northern seriousness and sadness brood 
over most of his work; the dark trees are overhung 
by heavy douds and rain, mist and dusky shadows 
move among his ruins. He had painted, saj^ 
Carrie, the peace of woodland solitude long before 
Tieck found uie word for it. 

Beediwoods reflected in a stream, misty doud 
masses lifted by the rising sun; he moves us with 
such thiniis as with a morning hymn, and his picture 
of a swollen torrent f ordne its way between graves 
whidi catch the last raj^ of the sun, while a doud of 
rain shrouds the ruins of a diurdi in the background, 
is an de^r whidi has taken shape and colour. 

Ruysdad marks the culminating pdnt of this 
period of devdqpment, which had led from lUfiCA. 
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backgrounds and sin^ traits of Nature — even a 
flower stem or a blade of grass» uf) to daborate com- 
positions imbued by a sii^e motive, a sin^e idea. 

To conjure up with shght material a complete 
little world of its own, and waken responsive feeing, 
is not this the secret of the charm in the pictures of 
his school — in the wooded hill or peasant's court]rard 
by Hobbema, the Norwegian mountain scene (rf 
Albert van Everdingen, the dusky fig-trees, nttged 
crags, and foaming cataüract, or tli^ hall-suDen, nalf- 
smmng sea-jHeoes of Bakhu3^9en and Van der Vdde ? 

All these great Netherlanders far outstripped Üie 
poetry of thdr time; it was a hundred years later 
before mountain and sea found their painter in woida, 
and a com{dete landscape picture was not bom in 
German poetry until me end of the eighteoith 
century. 
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HUMANISM, ROCOCO, AND PIGTAIL 

Many decades passed before Gennan f eding far 
Nature reached the heic^ts attained by the Italian 
Renaissance and the Netherland landscapists. In 
the Kiddle Ages, Germany was engrossed with ecdesi» 
astical dogma — man's rwition, not only to God, bot 
to the one saving Church— and had litue interest far 
Science and Art ; and the great achievement of the 
fifteenth century, the Reformation, called for word 
and deed to reckon with a thousand years of old 

/ traditions and the slavery of intellectual despotism. 

' The new time was bom amid bitter throes. Tbe 
c^uestions at issue — rdigious and eodesiastical ijues- 
üons concerned with the liberty of the Christiaii— 
were of the most absorbing kind, and thon^ 
Germany produced minds of mdividual stamp sudi 
as she had never known before, characters of ofigkial 
and marked physiogn<»ny, it was no time for the 
quiet contemplation of Nature. Mental life Was 
stimulated by the new current of ideas and new 
delight in liie awakened: 3ret there is scarcely a 
trace of the intense feeling for Nature which we htave 
seen in Petrarch and £neas Sylvius. 

Largely as it was influenced by the Italian 
Renaissance, it is certainly a mistake to reckon the 
Humanist movement in Germany, as Geiger does,^ 
as a ^merely imported culture, entirdy lacking 
independence.' The germ of this great movcmeiit 
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towards mental freedom was contained in the 
general trend of the time» which was striving to free 
itself frcnn the fetters of the Middle Ages in customs 
and education as wdl as dogma. It was diidljr 
a polemical movement« a 6g^t between contentions 
savants. The writings of the Humanists at this 
naively sensuous period were full of the joy of 1^ 
and love of pleasure; but scaro^ any sioqde 
feeUng for Nature can be found in them, and there 
was neither poet nor poem fit to be compared with 
\ Petrarch andhis sonnets. 

Natural j^osofdiy, too» was proscribed by 
sdidastic wisdom; the real Aristotle was tmiy 
C^Bdually ahdled out from under mediaeval accre- 
tions. The natural phfloeoidiert Conrad Summen- 
hart' (1450-1501) was quite unable to disb^eve 
the foolish legend» that the appearance of a comet 
foretcdd four certain events— iieat» wind» war, and 
the death of princes. At the same time» not being 
sup er stitious» he held aloof from the crazy sdence 
of astrology and all the fraud connected with it. 
Indeed» as an observer of Nature» and stiU more as 
a follower and furtherer of the scholastic Aristotelian 
natural philosrahy, he shewed a leaning toinnuxls 
the theory of development» for» according to him» 
the more highly organixed structures proceed from 
those of low^ oreanixation» and these again f<»m 
the inorganic under the infllucnce of meteors and 
stars. 'Die poet laureate Conrad Celtes (6. 1459)» 
a singer of love and composer of four books about 
it» was a true poet. His incessant wandoring» for 
he was alwavs moving from place to place» was due 
in part to love of Nature and (rf novelty» but still 
more to a desire to spread his own fame. He ladced 
the naivete and openness to impressions of the true 
child of Nature ; nis sonn in praise of q)rin^» etc.» 
scatter a odouriess genersu i^aise» which is evidentiy 
the result of arduous thou^t rather than of direct 
impressions from without ; and his many references 
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to andent deities shew that he borrowed more than 
hisphrases. 

Tnoi]jg[h geography was then dosdy bound tip with 
the writing of history, as represented by Beatns 
Rhenanns (1485-1547) and Jcmann Aventmus, and 
patriotism and the acoomits of new lands led men to 
müi to describe the beauties and advantages of their 
own, the imposing discoveries across the seas did not 
make so forcible an impression upon tl^ German 
humanist as upon savants elsewhere, espedsJify in 
Italv and Spam. A mystico-theost^hical feding 
for Nature, or rather a magical knowledge of her, 
flourished in Germany at this tinie among tM learned, 
both amooff Pkotestants and those who were partiaify 
tme to Catnolidsm. One of the strangest exponents 
of sudi ideas was Comdius Agrippa von Nettesheim 
of Cologne' (153^). His system of the worid 
abounded hi Sikh uintastic caprices as these]: every- 
thing dep&ads on harmony and sympathy; whan 
one of Naturei's strings is strudc, the others sound 
with it: the analogical correspondences are at 
the same time magical : symbolic relations between 
natural objects are sj^pathetic also: a true love- 
bond existe between the dm and vine: the sun 
bestows life on man ; the moon, growth ; Mercury, 
imagination; Venus, love, etc. €rod is reflected m 
the macrocosm, nves li^t in all directions through 
all creatures, is adumbrated in man microcosmicalfy, 
and so forth. 

Among others, Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombastas Paraodsus von Hohenheim (1541), 
ranked Nature and the Bible, like Agrippa, as tlie 
best books about God and the only ones without 
falsdiood. 

* One must stady the dements, follow Nature from 
land to land, since each sin^ country is only one 
leaf in the book of creation. The eyes that find 
pleasure in this true experience are the true pro- 
fessors, and more reliable than all learned writingji«* 
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He held man to be leas God's very image than a 
microcosmic copy of Nature — the qmnteaaenoe of 
the whole wond. Other enthusiasts made similar 
statements. Sebastian Frank of Donauwörth (X543) 
looked upon tiie whole worid as an open bode and 
living Bible, in which to study the power and art of 
God and learn His wiU: eveiything was His imajB^e» 
all creatures are ^areflection» unprint, and expression 
of God» throng^ knowled« of which man may 
come to know the true Mover and Cause of au 
things.' 

He shewed warm feding for Nature in many 
similes and descr ip tion s *— 4n fact» mudi of his pithy 
drastic writing somids panttteistic. Bathewasvtty 
far from the standteoint of the great Italian philo- 
sophers, Giordano Bruno and Cimpandla« BruiK>, 
a poet as wdl as thinker, distinguished Nature in 
her self-development — matter, soul, and mind — as 
being stages and phases of the One. 

The material of all thingi tenes from the original 

womb. 
For Nature works with a master hand in her own inner 

She is art, lüdve and gifted with a splendid mind. 
Which fashions its own material, not that of otibei«. 
And does not falter or doubt, but all by itsdf 
lightly and snrdy, as fire boms and sparkles, 
Euily and widdy, as light spreads everywhere. 
Never scattering its forces, but stable, quiet, and atone. 
Orders and äispoBM of everything together. 

Campanella, even in a revolting prison, sang in 
praise of the wisdom and love of God, and His image 
m Nature. He personified everything in her; 
nothing was wiüiout feeling ; the very movements 
of tite stars depended on sympathy aiKi antipathy ; 
harmony was the central soul of all things. 

The most extraordinary of all German thinkers 
was the King of Mystics, Jacob B^ime. Theist and 
pantheist at once, his mimi was a ferment of different 
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S]ptems of thought. It is very difficult to unriddk 
ms Aurora, but love of Nature, as weU as love of 
God, is clear in its mystical utterances : 

God is the heart or aooice of Nature. 
Nature is the body of God. 

* As man's mind rules his whcde body in every vein 
and fills his whole being, so the Hmy Ghost fills 
all Nature, and is its heart and rules in the good 

^ qualities of all things.' 

*But now heaven is a delightful chamber of 
pleasure, in which are all the powers, as in all Nature 
the sky is the heart of Üie waters.' 

In another place he calls God the vital power in the 
I tree of life, the creatures His branches, and Nature 
jthe perfecti<« and sdf-beeotten of God. 

Nature's powefs are endatned as passion, wiU, and 
ve, often m lofty and beautiful comparisons: 

* As earth alwaj^ bears beautiful flowers, jdants, 
and trees, as well as metals and animate.beings, and 
these finer, stronger, and more beautiful at one time 
[than another; smd as one ^rings into being as 

lother dies, causing constant use and work, so it 
is in still greater d^iree with the begetting of the 
holy m^eries* . . . creation is notbmg dse than a 
revelation of the all-pervading superficial godhead 
• • • and is like the music of many flutes combined 
into one great harmony.' 

But the most representative man, both of the 
fifteenth century and, in a sense, of the German race, 
was Luther, tnat maxim of Goethe's for teaching 
and ethics, ^ Cheerfulness is the mother of all virtues/ 
mu4it weU serve as a motto for Luther. 

The two men had much in onnmon. 

The one, standing half in the Middle Ages, had to 
free himself from mental slavery by strength of will 
and courage of belief. 

The other, as the prophet of the nineteenth century, 
the incarnation of tiie modem man, had to shake off 
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the artificiality and weak sentimentality of tiie 
ei^teenth. 

To both alike a healthy joy in existence was the 
root of being. Luther was alwaj^ open to the influ- 
ence of Nature, and, characteristicdly, Üie Psalter 
was his favourite book. * Lord, how manifold are 
Thy works, in wisdom hast Thou made them all I * 

Tme to his German character, he could be pco- 
foundly sad; bat his diqiosHion was ddig^tnill^ 
cheerful and healthy, and we see from his letters and 
table-talk, that after wife and diild, it was in * God*s 
dear worid ' that he tocdc the greatest pfeasnre. He 
could not have enoo^ of the wonders of cieatioii» 
great or small. * By God's meicy we begin to see 
the splendour of His works and wonders in tiie little 
flowers, as we consider how kind and almighty He 
is; therefore we praise and thank Him. In His 
creatures we see tne power of His word— how great 
it is. In a peach stone, too, for hard as the shell 
is, the very soft kernel within causes it to qpen at 
the right time.* * Again, *So God is present in all 
creatines, even the smallest leaves and poppy seeds.' 

All that he saw of Nature in^ired mm with 
confidence in the fatherly goodness of God. He 
wrote, August 5th, 1530, to Chancdlor Bmeck : 

I have latdv seen two woDderfiil tfainn : the ilnt, 
looikinR from tne window at the ttars and God's whole 
beautmd sky dome, I saw never a pillar to su wpor t i1^ 
and yet it did not fall, and is süu finn in its plaoe. 
Now, there are some who search for such pillars and 
are very anxious to seize them and fed them, and 
because tbe^ camiot, fidget and tremble as if the skies 
would certamly fall • . . the other, I also saw great 
thick clouds sweep over our heads, so heavy that they 
might be compared to a great sea, and yet I saw no 
ground on winch they rested, and no vats in which 
they were contained, yet they did not faSk on ns, bnt 
neeted us with a frown and flew away. When they 
had gone, the rainbow lighted both the groond and tM 
roof which had held them. 



Luther often used very forcible images from 
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Nature. * It is only for the sake of winter that we 
lie and rot in the earth ; when our summer comes, 
our grain will spring up — ^rain, sun, and wind prepare 
us for it — ^that is, the Word, the Sacraments, and the 
Holy Ghost.' 

ms Bible was an orchard of all sorts of fruit 
trees ; in Üie introduction to the P^ter, he saj^ 
of the thanksgiving psalms : * There one lool» into 
the hearts of tiie saints as into bright and beautiful 
gardens — nay, as into heaven itsetiT where pure and 
happy thoughts of God and His goodness are the 
lovdy flowers.' 

His description of heaven for his little son John is 
full of simile reverent delight in Nature, qmte free 
from platonic and mystical speculation as to God's 
relation to His universe ; and Protestant divines 
kept this tone up to the following century, until the 
days of rationalism and pietism. 

Of such spontaneous hearty joy in Nature a^ this, 
the national songs of a nation are alwavs the medium. 
Thev were so now ; for, while a like feeling was 
nowhere dse to be found, the Völkslieder enrossed 
the simple familiar relationship of the child of 
Nature to wood, tree, and flower in touching words 
and a half-mythical, half -all^orical tone whidi often 
revealed their old Germanic origin. 

There is a fourteenth-century sonf , probably from 
the Lower Rhine,^ which suggests tue poems of tbs 
eighth and ninth centuries, about a great ouarrd 
between Spring, crowned witii flowers, and hoary^ 
headed Wmter, in which one praises and the otlier 
blames the cuckoo for announcing Spring. 

In this song, Summer comjdains to mankind and 
other friends that a mighty master is goin£ to drive 
him away ; this mighty master. Winter, then takes 
up the word, and menaces Spring with the approach 
of frost, who will sli^t and imprison him, axul then 
kill him ; ice and had agree with Winter, and storm, 
rain, snow, and bitter winds are called his vassals, etc. 
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There are naive verses in praise of Spring and 
Summer: 

When that the breeses blow in May, 
And snow meUs from the wood away, 
Bhie violets lift their heads on hi^^ 
And when the little wood-bizds sing. 
And flow'iets from tiie gronnd np-spring, 
Then everybodjr's i^ad. 



Others complaining of Winter, who must have leave 
of absence, and the wrongs it has wrought are poured 
out to Summer. The little birds are very human ; 
the owlet complains : 

Poor Mttie oidet me I 
I have to fly all alone through the wood to^ni^ ; 
The branch I want to perch on is broken. 
The leaves are aU fsdeo. 
My heart is full of grieL 

The cuckoo is either praised for bringing good 
news, or made fun of as the * Gutzgauch. 

A cuckoo will fly to his heart's treasure, etc. 

The faUe sones* of animal weddings are full of 
humour. The fox makes arrangements for hb 
wedding : * Up with you now, Uttle birds I I am 
to take a bride. The starling shall saddle the 
Lorses, for he has a grey mantle ; the beaver with the 
cacD of marten fur must be driver, the hare with his 
li^t foot shall be outrider ; the nightingale with 
his dear voice shall sing the songs, the magpie with 
his steady hop must lead the dances,' etc 

The nightingale, with her rich tones, is beloved 
and honoured before all the winged things; die is 
called 'the very dear nightingale,' and addressed 
as a lady. 

* Thou art a little woodbird, and flyest in and out 
the green wood ; fair Nightingale, thou little wood- 
bird, thou shalt be my messenger.' 

It is she who warns the girl against false love, or is 
the silent witness of ca r esses 



1 
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There were a great many wishing soDcs : * Were I 
a little bird and had two wings» I woukL fly to thee,' 
or * Were I a wild falcon» I would take fli^t and fly 
down before a rich citizen's hoose — a litüe maid is 
there»' etc. * And were my love a brooklet cold, 
and sprang out of a stone, Uttle should I grieve if 
I were but a careen wood ; green is the wood, the 
brooklet is cold, my love is shapely.' The betrayed 
maiden cries: * Would God I were a white swan I 
I would fly away over mountain and deep valley 
o'er the wide sea, so that my feither and mother 
should not know where I was. 

Flowers were used symbohcally in many ways; 
roses are always the flowers of love. * Pretty girb 
should be kissed, roses should be gathered,' was a 
cqmmon saying ; and * Gather roses by ni^t, for 
then all the l^ves are covered with cooling dew.' 

* The roses are ready to be gatiiered, so gather them 
to^y. He who does not gather in summer, will 
not gather in winter.' There is tenderness in thb: 

* I rally know a Uttle Uue flower, the colour of 
the sky ; it grows in the green meadow, 'tis called 
foiget-me*not«' 

These are sadder : 

There is a lime tree in this valley, 
O God 1 what does it there ? 
It win hdp me to grieve 
That I have no loiw. 

* Alas ! you mountains and deep vall^, is this 
the last time I shall see my beloved ? Sun, moon, 
and the whole sky must grieve with me till my 
death.' 

Where lovers embrace, flowers spring out of the 
grass, roses and other flowers and grasses laugh, 
the trees creak and birds sing*; where lovers part, 
grass and leaves fade.** 

Most touching of all is the idea, oommoa to the 
national songs ci all nati<ms, that out of the grave of 
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two loven, lilies and roses qpriog vqp, or dfanhhig 
pkuQts, love fbos oatltving death. 

We look in vain among the master singe» of the 
\ fifteenth and sixteenth centories for sndi fresh heart* 
fdt tones as these» althoo^ honest Hans Sadis shews 
joy in Natme here and there ; most charmindy in 
tbie famous comparison of * the Wittenberg Ni^t- 
ingale» whidi every one hears everywhere now/ 
in praise of Luther : 

*^¥ake up, the dawn is ni^ I I hear a joyous 
nightingale fon^ftng in the green hedge, it fills the niDs 
and vaUeys with its voice. The nig^t is stodpiiig 
to the west, the day is rising from the east, the morn- 
ing red is le^ung from ue doods, the son looks 
tlmnigh. The moon quenches her lidit ; now she 
is pale and wan, but erewhile with nlse {^amoms 
die dasiled all the sheqp and turned them from 
their pasture lands and pastor • • • • ' 

Fisdiart too, in his quaint description of a voyage 
on the Rhine in GUickkaft Sckff, shews Uttte 
feding for Nature ; but in SimpUassimms, on the 
oth^ hand, that mcmument of literature whidi 
reflected contemporary culture to a uni<iue d^;ree, 
it is very marked ; the more so since it apptNuned 
when Germany lay crushed by the Thirty Years* 
War. 

When the hero as a boy was driven irom his villa(|e 
home and fled into the forest, he came upon a hermit 
who took care of him, and waking at midnight, he 
heard the dd man sing : 

Come, nightingale, oomlort of the night. 

Let your voice rise in a song of joy, oome pialae 

the Creator, 
While other birds are aoondaekep and cannot sing! • • 
The stars are shining in the sky m honour <rf Goo. . • • 
My dearest little bira, we will not be the laaest of all 
And lie asleep; we will beguile the time with praise 
TiU dawn refreshes the dnolate woods. 

SimpUcissinrnsgoesoa: "Daring this song, methinks, 
it was as if nightingale, owl, and echo had combined 
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in song, and if ever I had been able to hear the morn- 
ing star, or to try to imitate the mdody on my 
bagpipe, I should have slipt away out oi the hut to 
join in the melody, so beautiful it seemed ; bat I 
was asleep.' 

What was the general feeling; for Nature in other 
countries during the latter hsmf of the seventeenth 
century ? In Italy and Spain it had assumed a form 
partly bucolic and idyllic, partly theosophicaUy 
mjrstical; Shakespeares plays had brought sym- 
|>athy to maturity m England ; theNetherbtndshad 

S'ven birth to landscape painting, and France had 
le splendid poetic landscapes of Claude Lorra]n|. 
But the idealism thus reached soon degenerated 
into mannerism and artificiality, the hatddng of 
empty effect. 

The aberrations of taste which found expression in 
the periwig style of Louis XIV., and in m^ pigtailt 
of the eighte^th century, affected the fedmg lor 
Nature too. The histories of taste in general, and erf 
feeUng for Nature, have this in common, tiiat thdr 
line of progress is not uniformly straightforward, 
but Uable to zigzags. This is best seen in reviewing 
the different dvuized races together. Moreover, 
new ideas, however forcible and original, even epoch- 
making, do not win acceptance at once, but rather 
trickle slowly through resisting layers ; it is long 
before any new gain m culture beccmies the common 
property of the educated, and hence opposite ex- 
tremes are often found side by side — ^taste for what 
is natural with taste for what is artificial. Garden 
style is always a deUcate test of feeling for Nature, 
shewing, as it does, whether we respect her ways 
or wish to impose our own. The impulse towards 
the modem French gardening came from Italy. 
Ancient and modem times bom had to do with it. 
At the Renaissance there vras a retum to Pliny's 
style,'^ which the Cinque cento gardens copied. In 
ttus style latffd and box-hedges were dipt» and 
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\ marble statues placed against them» * to break the 
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miiformity of the dark green wi 
One looks aJmost in vain for flowers and turf ; even 
trees were exiled to a special wilderness at the edfle 
of the garden ; but the great ornament of the wh<m 
was never missing» the wide view over sunnjir jdains 
and dome-capt towns, or over the distant shimmer- 
ine sea, which had daddened the ^es of Roman 
rulers in dassic days? " 

The old French garden as Mattre Lenotre laid it 
out in Louis XIV.*s time at Versailles, St Germain, 
and St Qoud, was architectural in design, and 
dhrectly connected, like Pliny's, with various parts d 
the house, by open halls, pavihons, and colonnades. 
Every part of it — ^from neat turf parterres bofdered 
by box in front of the terrace, designs worked out in 
flowers or coloured stones, and double rows of orange 
qpaliers, to groui>s of statues and fountains — belonged 
to one symmetrical plan, the focus of which was the 
house, standing free from trees, and visible from 
every point. Farther off, radiating avenues led the 
^e in the same direction, and every little intersecting 
alley, true to the same principle, ran to a definite 
object — obelisk, tempde, or what not. There was 
no lack of bowers, giant shrubberies, and water- 
courses running canal-wise through tiie park, but 
they all fell into straight lines; every path was 
ruled by a ruler, the eye could follow it to its very 
end. Artifice was the governing spirit. As Falke 
says: * Nature dared not speak but only supply 
material; she had to sacrifice her own mventive 
power to this taste and this art. HUls and woods 
were only hindrances ; tiie straight lines of trees and 
hedges, with their medley of statues and '" catmiets 
de verdure,'* demanded level ground, and the land- 
scape eye of the period only tolerated woods as a 
finish to its cut and dipt arüficiaUties.' ^ 

Trees and branches were not allowed to grow 
at their own sweet will $ they were cut into cubes. 
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balls, pyramids, even into shapes of animals» as the 
gardener's fancy or his principles decreed ; cypresses 
were made into pillars or hearts with the apex above 
or below; and the art of topiary even achieved, 
complete hunting scenes» with hunters, stags, dogs, ' 
and hares in full chase on a hedge. Of such a garden 
one coiüd say with honest CUiudius, ^ *Tis but a 
tailox^s ]oke, and shews the traces of the scissors ; 
it has nothing of the great heart of Nature/ 

It was Nature in bondage : * green architecture,* 
with all its parts, walls, windows, roofe, galleries 
cut out of leafage, and theatres with stage and wings 
in which silk and velvet marauises with full- 
bottomed wigs and lace jabots, and ladies in hooped 
petticoats and hair in towers, played at private 
theatricals. 

Where water was available, water devices were 
added. And in the midst of all this unnaturalness 
Greek mythology was introduced: the story of 
Daphne and Apollo appeared in one alley, Meleager 
and Atalanta m another, all Olympus was set in 
motion to fill up the walls and niches. And ttus 
people were like their gardens both in dress and 
manners ; imposing style was eve^thing. 

Then came the Rococo period of Louis XV. The 

S^t periwig shrivelled to a pigtail, and petty 
urish took the place of Lenotre's grandezza. 
* The unnatural remained, the imposing dis- 
appeared and caprice took its place,' says Falke. 
Coquetry too. All the artistic output of the time 
besurs uis stamp, painting included. Watteau's 
scenery and people were unnatural and affected — 
mere mventicms to suit the gallant fites. But he 
knew and loved Nature, thou^ he saw her with the 
intoxicated eye of a lover who forgets the individual 
bat keeps a glorified impression of her beauty, 
whereas Boucher's rosy-Uue landscapes look as if 
he had never seen th^ originals. His world had 
nothing in common with Nature, and with reality 
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only this, that its s ensooos n cas» gaiety, iiliity , and 
coquetry were true to the permL But in boQi 
Watteau and Boucher there was a &dnt 
of the idyllic^— witness the dash of 
/ Watteau's brietest pictures. Feding for Nsäure 
I was seeking its lost path — ^the path it was to foflow 
' with such mcreased fervour. 

German literature too, in the seventeenüi century, 
stood under the sign manual of the Pigtail and 
Periwig ; it was baroque, stilted, bombastic affected, 
feeling and form alike were forced, not spontaneous. 
Verses were turned out by marhtiyry and ^ued 
together. Martin Opits,^ the recognised leader and 
long of poets, had travdled fer, but there is no dis- 
tinct feelmg far Nature in his poetry. His words 
to a mountain : 

* Nature has so arranged pleasure bere, that he 
who takes the trouUe to chmb thee is repaid by 
delight/ scarcdy admit the inference that he under- 
stora ibe charm of distance in the modem sense. 
He took warmer interest in the bucdic side of 
country life ; rhjrmin^ about the delightful places, 
dwelUngs of peace, with their myrtles, mountains, 
valleys, stones, and flowers, where he lonf;ed to be ; 
and his Spring Sang^ an obvious imitation of the 
classics (Horace's Bea^us itte was his model for 
Zlatna)^ has this conventional contrast between 
his heart and Nature. 

* The frosty ice must melt; snow cannot last anv 
longer, Favonius ; the gentle breese is on the fid(d» 
agam. Seed is growing vigorously, grass greening 
in all its splendour, trees are budding, flowers growing 
. . . thou, too my heart, put off thy gri^.' 

There is more nostalgia than feeling for Nature in 
this: 

* Ye birches and tall limes, waste places, woods 
and fields, farewell to you I 

'My comfort and my better dwelling-place b 
elsewhere I* 
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Bat (and this Winter, strange to say, ignores) 
hb pastorals have all the sentimental dE^giac style 
of the Pigtail period. 

There had oeen German adaptations of ioreiea 
pastorals, such as Montreux, Schäferei von ier 
iehtnen JMana^ since 1595; Urf^'s Astrie and 
Montemayor's Duma fl^pcsBkred in 1619, and 
Sidnejy's Arcadia ten years later. 

Opits tried to widen the propaganda for this kind 
of poetry, and hence wrote, not to mention little 
pastorals such as DoMm, Galatea^ Carydan, 
and Asteria^ his Schäferei von der * Nymphen 
Herdnie.^ 

His references to Nature in this are as exaggerated 
as everything dse in the poem. He tells how he did 
not wake * until ni^t, the mother of the stars, had 
gone mad, and the beautiful li^t of dawn began 
to shew herself and everything with her. . . . 

* I sprang up and greeted the sweet rajrs of the sun, 
which lod^ down from the tops of the mountains 
and seemed at the same time to comfort me.* 

He came to a spring * which fell from a crag with 
charming murmur and rustle/ cut a long poem in 
the fir bark, and conversed with three shepherds on 
virtue, love, and travelling, till the nymph Hercynia 
appeared and shewed him the source of the Silesian 
stream. One of the shepherds, Büchner, was par- 
ticularljr enthusiastic about water : * Kind Nature, 
handmaid of the Highest, has shewn her best 
handiwork in sea, river, and spring;.' 

Fleming too, who already stooof much higher as 
a lyrist and had travelled widdy, lacked the power 
of describing scenery, and must needs call Oreads, 
Dryads, Castor and Pollux to his aid. He rardy 
reached the simple purity of his fine sonnet An 
Sicht or the fedinf in this : ^ Dense wild wood, where 
even the Titan's bri|^test rays give no light, pity 
my sufferings. In my sick soul 'tis as dsurk as in 
thy black hollow.' 
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In this time of dedine the hymns of the Evan- 
gelical Church (to which Fleming contrilmtod) were 
full of feeling» and brou^t the national songs to 
mind as nothing dse did« 

A few lines of Paul Geihaidt's seem to me to o^- 
weigh whde vcdumes of contemporaiy rtq^MS— lines 
of such beauty as the Eif&mng Song: 

Now aU the woods are deeping. 
And nicht and stiDncM oeeping 
O'er field and city, man ana beMt; 
The last feint beam is going. 
The golden stais aie rawing 
In ywder dark-hhie deep. 

And after him» and more like him than any one 
else» came Andreas Givphius. 

Tliere was much rfaymin£[ about Nature in the 
poet schools of Hamburg, Königsbeig, and Nurem- 
berg ; but, for the most part, it was an idle tinkle 
of words without feding, empty artificial stuff with 
high-flown titles, as in Fhilipp von Zesen's Pleasure 
of spring, and Poetic Valley of Roses and Lilies. 

* Up, my thoughts, be glad of heart, in this joyous 
pleasant March ; ah I see spring is reviving, earth 
opens her treasury,' etc. 

His romances were more noteworthy if not more 
interesting. He certainly aimed high, striving for 
simplicity and clearness of expressicms in oppositum 
to tiie Suesian poets, and hatmg foreign woras. 

His feeling for Nature was dear ; he loved to take 
his reader mto the garden, and was enthusiastic 
about cool shady walks, beds of tulips, birds' songs, 
and echoes. Idyllic pastoral life was the fashicm — 
people of distinction gave themsdves i^> to country 
uf e and wore shephera costume — and he introduced 
a pastoral episode into his romance. Die adriatische 
Rosemund.^ 

Rosemund, whose father places arbitrary conditions 
in the way of her marriage with Markhoid» becomes 
a shepherdess. 
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Not far off was a deUghtful spot where Mines and 
alders made shade on hot summer days lor the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses who dwelt aromid. The shaay 
trees, the meadows, and the streams whkh ran rouna 
it, and through it, made it look beantifol . . . the 
celestial Rosemond had taken np her abode in a kttlD 
shepherd hut on the sk>pe of a HtÜe hill by a wativ- 
course, and shaded by some lime trees, in which the 
birds paid her homage morning and evening. . . . 
Snch a ^bce and snch «^tnde refieshed the more than 
human Kosemund, and in such peace she was lüble to 
unravel her confused thoughts. 

She thought continually of Markhdd» and roent 
her time cutting his name in the trees. The flow- 
ing description of a walk with her sister StilfanuÜi 
and her lover Markhold, gives some idea of the formal 
affected st^e of the time. 

The day was fine, the sky blue, the weather everjr- 
where warm. The sun shone down on the c^kibe imh 
her pleasant lukewarm beams so cdeasantly, that one 
scarcely cared to stay indoors. They went into the 
garden, where the roaeS had opened in the warmth of 
the sun, and first sat down by the stream, then went 
to the srottos, where Markhold particularly admired 
the shell decorations. When this charming party had 
had enough of both, they finallv betook tnemsdves 
to a leafy walk, where Rosemuna introduced pleasant 
conversation on many topics. She talked first about 
the many colours of tulips, and remarlred that even 
a painter could not produce a greater variety of tints 
nor finer pictures tlum these, etc. 

In describing physical beauty, he used comparisons 
from Nature ; for mstance, in Simsan *^ : 

The tun at its brightest never shone so brightly as 
her two eyes . • • no flower at its best can shew such 
red as bk)oms in the meadow of her cheeks, no civet rose 
is so milk-white, no lily so ddicate and spotiesB, no 
snow fresh-^Jlen and untrodden is so iidute, as the 
heaven of her brows, the stronghold of her mixid. 

H. Anselm von Ziemer und Küpphausen also 
waxes eloquent in his fomous Asiattschen Bomui 
* The suns of her eyes played with lightnings ; her 
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emly hair, like waves roand her head, was some- 
¥iiat daiker than white ; her chedcs were a pleasant 
Paradise where rose and lily hloomed together in 
beauty — yea, love itsdf seesoed to pasture there/ 
Elsewhere too this writer, so highly esteemed by the 
second SOenan sdu>ol of poets, indulged in snowy 
description and inflated ihetoric. Anton Ulridi von 
Brannschweig-Wolfenbüttdl tried more elaborate 
descriptions of scenery ; so that Chovdius says : 

The Duke's Gcmiaa character shews pteasantly in 
his dflUght in Matue. The story often takes one Into 
woods and fiekls ; abeady srielB and cares were carried 
to the numiiig hrook end mossy stone, and happy 
loveis listened to the nigfatingafe. 

His langnage is hardy inteUi^Ue, bnt there is a 
pleasant OTeadth about his drawmg — ^for example, of 
the king's meadov^ and the grotto in Aramena : 

Very cdd civstal streams flowed throogh the fields 
and ran softfy over the stony groim(C making a 
plmisant murmur. Whilst the ear was thus contented, 
a distant landscape delighted the eye. No more 
delightful place, possessing all this at once, could have 
been found, etc 

Looking through the numerous air-holes, the eye 
lost itself in a deep valley, surrounded by nothing but 
mountains, where the shepherds tended täeir floclis, and 
one heard their flutes multiplied by the echo in Uie most 
delightful way. 

Mawkish shepherd play is mixed here with such 
verses as (Rahd) : 

Thou, Chabras, thou art the dear stream, where 
Jacob's mouth gave me the first kiss. Thou, dear 
brook, often bearest away the passionate words of my 
son of Isaac ... on many a bit of wounded bark, 
the writing of my wounds is to be found. 

The most insipid pastoral nonsense of the time 
was produced by the Nuremberg jpoets, the Pegnitz 
shepnerds Klaj and Harsdörfer. Their strength lay 
in unitating uie sounds of Nature, and they were 
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much admired. What is stiU more astooiahing, 
Lohenstein's writings were the modd for thirty 
Shears, and it was the fashion for any one who wrote 
more simplv to apcdogise for being unable to reach 
the level of so ereat a master I To us the bombast, 
artificiality» and hidden sensuality of his poetry and 
Hofibnannswaldan's» are equallv repulsive. 

What dreary, manufacturedf stuff this is from 
Lohenstein's PraUe of Roses sung by the Sun ^': 

This is the queen of flowers and plants. 
The bride of heaven, world's treasure, child of stars I 
For whc»n love sighs, and I myself, the son, do pant. 
Because her crown is goiden, and her leaves are 

vdvet. 
Her foot and st^^os emerald, her briOianoe shames the 

ruby« 

Other beings poasew only rfn^ beauties. 
Nature has made the rose beautiful with all at once. 
She is ashamed, and bluahes 

Because she sees all the other flowers stand ashamfd 
before her« 

In Rose Love he finds the reflection of love in 
everything: 

In whom does not Love's spirit plant his flame ? 

One sees the oil of love burn in the starry lamps. 

That pleasant hffht can nothing be but kive. 

For which the oew from Phoemis' veil doth falL 

Heaven loves tl^ beauteous idobe of earth. 

And gazes down on her by night with thousand eyes ; 

While earth to please the h»stven 

Doth clover, lihes, tulips in her green hair twine. 

The elm and vine stock intertwine. 

The ivy circles round the almond trees. 

And weeps salt tears when they are forced apart« 

And where the flowers bum with glow of Love, 

It is the rose that shews the brightest flame. 

For is the rose not of aU flowers the queen. 

The wondrous beauty child of sun ana earth ? 

Artificiality and bombast reached its highest pitch 
in these poets, and feeling for Nature was entirely 
absent« 



/' 
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CHAPTER IX 

SYMPTOMS OF A BETURN TO NATURE 

It is refreshiiu[ to find» side by side with these 
maminified productioiis, the traces of a pore natikmal 
poetry flowing clear as ever, * breakinj; forth from 
the very heart of Üie people, ever r enew in g its youth, 
and not misled by the &shion of the daj/' 

The traces prove that simple primitive love for 
Nature was not quite dead. For instance, this of 
the "N^gin Mary : * Mary, she went across the heath, 
grass and flowers wept tor ^rief , she did not find her 
son.* And the lines in which the youth forced into 
the cloister asks Nature to lament with him : * I 
greet you all, hill and dale, do not drive me away — 
erass and foliage and all the green things in the wild 
forest. O tree I lose your green ornaments, ami- 
jdain, die with me — ^*tis your duty.' 

Then the Spring greetings: 

Now we go into tbe wide, wide world, 

With joy and delight we go ; 

The woods are drming, the meadows greening. 

The flowers beginning to blow. 

Listen here! and look there I We can scarce trust 

our eyes^ 
For the singing and soaring, the joy and life everywhere. 

And: 

What is sw ee te r than to wander in the early days of 

Spring 
From one place to another in sheer delifht and glee ; 
While the son is shining brightly, and me birds exalt 

around 

Nightingale, the foremost of them aU ? 



-^ — - 
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This has the pulse of true and naive feding (the 
hunter is starting for the hunt in the early morning) : 

When I come into the forest» still and silent everywhere» 
Theie's a look of almnber in it» but the air is fresh and 

cooL 
Now Aurora paints the fir tops at their very tips wiüi 

gold» 
And the little finch sits up there launching forth his 

scnig of praise» 
Thanking for the night that's over, for the day that* s 

just awake 
Genuy blows the breeie of morning» rocnng in the 

topmost twiffs» 
And it bends tnon down like children» like good 

children when they pray ; 
And the dew is an oblation as it drops from their green 



O what beauties in the forest lie that we may see and 

know t 
One could melt away one's heart before its wonders 

manifold! 



The sixth line in the original has a mdody that 
reminds one of Goethe's early work. 

But even amidst the artifkdal poetry then in vogue» 
there w^e a few side streams whidi turned away 
from the main current of the great poet schools, from 
, tiie unnaturalness and bombast affected e^pedaUy 
\ by the Sikrians. As Winter says, even the satirists 
Moscherosch and Logau were mdirectly of use in 
paving the way for a healthier condition, through 
their severe criticisms of the corruption of me 
language ; and Logan's one epigram on May, * This 
month is a kiss much heaven gives to earth, that 
she may be a bride now, a mother by-and-by,' 
outwei^is an Harsdörfer's and Zesen's poetry about 
Nature. 

But even by the side of Opitz and Fleming there 
was at least one poet of real fedmg, Friedrich von 
Spee.' With all his mystic and pietist Christianity, 
he kept an open eye for Nature. His poems are fiul 
of disaain ot the worid and joy in Nature,* longings 
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for death and lamentations over sin; he ddighted 
in personifications of abstract ideas, childish playii^ 
wiüi words and feelings» and sentimental enthusi- 
asm. But mawkish and canting as he was apt to 
be, he often shewed a fine s^redation of oetaiL 
He was even — a rare thing then — fascinated by the 
sea. 

Now ragM and roars the wild, wild sea. 
Now in soft curves Ues quietly ; 
SweeÜy tbe Hght of tbe ton's bright ^^ow 
Ifirron itsdf m the water below. 

Sad winter's past— the storic is here, 
Birdi are singing and nests appear; 
Bowery homes steal hito the oay, 
Flow'rets present their foil array; 
Like little snakes and woods about. 
The streams go wandering in and oat. 

His motives, like his diminutives, are constantly 
recurring. He uses many bold and poetic persom- 
fications ; the sun ^ combs her golden hair,* the 
moon is a good shepherd who leads his sheep the 
stars across the blue heath, blowing upon a soft 
pipe ; the sun adorns herself in spring with a crown 
aiui a girdle of roses, fills her quiver with arrows, 
and sends her horses to gallop for miles acrotö the 
smooth sky; the wind flies about, stopping for 
Inreath from time to time ; shakes its wmgs and 
withdraws into its house when it is tired ; the brook 
of Cedr(m sits, leaning on a bucket in a hollow, 
combing his bulrush hair, his shoulders covered 
by grass and water ; he sings a cradle song to his 
Uttle brooks, or drives them before him, etc. 

But the most gifted poet of the set, and the most 
doughty opponent of Lohenstein's bombast, was the 
unhappy Christian Guenther.* 

He vents his feelings in verse because he must. 
There is a foretaste of Goethe in his lyrics, poured 
out to free the soul from a burden, and melodious a 
if by accident. As we turn over the leaves of t 
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book of songs, we find deep feeling for Nature mingled 
with his love and sorrows.* 

Bethink you, flowers and trees and shades. 
Of the sweet evenings here with Flavia I 
'Twas here her head upon my shoulder pressed ; 
Conceal, ye limes, what else I dare not say. 
'Twas here she clover threw and thyme at me. 
And here I filled her lap with freshest flowers. 
Ah I that was a good tune I 

I care more for moon and starlight than the pleasantest 

of days. 
And with eyes and heart uplifted from my chamber 

often gaze 
\^th an awe that grows apace tiU it scarcely findeth 

space. 

To his lady-love he writes : 

Here where I am writing now 

lis lonely, shady, oo(^ and green ; 

And by tiiMB slender fig I hear 

The gentle wind Uow towards Schweidnits. 

And all the time most ardently 

I give it thousand kisses for tiiee. 

And at Schweidnitz : 

A thousand j;reetinffs, bushes, fields, and trees. 
You know lum well whose many rh3rme8 
And songs you've heard, whose kisses seen; 
Remember the joy of those fine sunmier nights. 

To Eleanora : 

Spring is not far away. Walk in green solitade 

Between your alder rows, and think ... 

As in the oft-repeated iräson 

The young birds' cry shall hear mv longing; 

And when the west wind plays wiui cheek and dress 

be sure 
He tells me of thy longing, and kisses thee a thousand 

times for me. 

In a time of despair, he wrote : 

Storm, rage and tear I winds of misfortune, shew all 

your tyranny ! 
Twist and split KMurk and twig. 
And break tb» txee of hope in two 
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Stem and loaves are ttrnck by this hail and tiumder. 
The root remahiB tiU stonn and rain have laid their 
wra^L 

Again : 

The woods I'll wander through. 
From men I'll flee away. 
With lonely doves ra ooo. 
And with the wild things stay. 
When life's the prey of misery, 
And all my powers depart, 
A leafy grave will be 
Far kinder than thy heart 

True lyrist, he gave Nature her full ri^t in his 
fedings, and found comfort in return ; but^as Goethe 
said of him, gifted but unsteady as he was, * He did 
not know how to restrain himself, and so his life and 
poetry melted away.' 

Among those who made use ol better material 
than the Silesian poets, H. Barthdd Brockes stood 
first. Nature was his one and only subject ; but in 
this he was not original, he was influenced by 
England. While France was dictating a taste like 
the baroque, and Germany enthusiasti^dly adopting 
it (every petty prince in the land copied the gardens 
at Versailles, Schwetzingen more closely than the 
rest), a revolution whidn affected all Europe was 
brought about by England. The order of the follow- 
ing o^tes is significant : William Kent, the famous 
garden artist, med in 1748, James Thomson in the 
same year, Brockes a year earUer ; and about the 
same time the imitaticms of Robinson Crusoe sprang 
up like mushrooms. 

We have considered Shakespeare's plays ; English 
lyrists too of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
shewed deep feeling for Nature, and invested scenery 
¥dth their own f eelmgs in a very delicate way. 

G. Chaucer (1400) praises the nightingale s song 
in From the Flour e and Leafe : 

So was I with the song 
Thorow ravished, that till late and loog 
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Ne wist I in what place I was ne idiere ; . . . 
And at the last, I gan laU wdl aspie 
Where she sat in a fresh grene lamer txee 
On the further side, even right fay me. 
That gave so passing a dehdons smell 
According to tne eglentere foU well. . . . 

On the sote grass 
I sat me downe, for, as for mine entent, 
The birddes song was more convenient. 
And more pleasant to me by many fold 
Than meat or drink or any other thing. 

Thomas Wyatt (1542) says of his lady*lave : 

The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repolse the waves continnally» 
As she my suit and affection 
So that I am past remedy. 

Robert SoathweQ (1595), in Lxnft Servite LoU, 
compares love to April : 

May never was the month for love. 
For BCay is foil of floores, 
Bnt rattier Aprill, wett by kinde. 
For love is faü oi showers. • . . 
Like winter rose and summer 3^0^ 
Her joyes axe still untymelye ; 
Before her hope, briund remorse, 
Fa3rie first, in fyne nnseemdy. 

Edmmid Spenser (1598) describes a garden in Th$ 
Faerie Queene : 

There the most daantie Psaradise on groond 

It selfe did offer to his sober tye^ 

In which all pleasures plenteoasly abownd> 

And none does others' nappinesse env^ ; 

The painted flowres, the trees npshootmg hye. 

The dales for shade, the hilks for breadSing spacer 

The trembling mves, the christall numing by. 

And, that which au fair worices dotii most agnace. 

The art which au that wron^ appeared in no place. 

Mountain scenery was sddom visited or described. 
Michael Drayton (1731) wrote an ode on the Ptak, 
in Derbyshire: 

Though on the utmost Peak 
A iidule we do remain. 
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Amongit tiio mooniiiiii bleak 
Exposed to fleet and rain. 
No sport our boon ahall braek 
To execciee our vein« 

It is dear that he preferred his comfort to every- 

thii^, for he goes on : 
Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in silver swathes» 
And what of all most dear 
Buxton's deUdoos baths. 
Strong ale and noble chear 
T' assuage breem winter's scathes. 

Thomas Carew (1639) sings : 

Ask me no more where Tove be s tow s . 
When June is past, the lading rose. 
For in your bMuties' orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 
Ask me no more vdiither do stray 
The jsolden atoms of the day. 
For m pure love Heaven did prepara 
Those powders to enrich 3^our nair. 
Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when BCay is past. 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 
Ask me no more where those stars shine 
That downwards fall in dead of night. 
For in your eyes they sit, and thcare 
Fixed become, as in their sphere. 
Aak me no more if east or west 
The phoenix builds her spic^ nest. 
For unto you at last she flies 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

William Drunmiond (1746) avowed a taste which 
he knew to be very mif ashioaable : 

Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove. 

Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own 

Thouffh solitary, who is not alone. 

But doth converse with that eternal love. 

O how more sweet is birds' harmonious moan 

Or the soft sobbings of the widow'd dove. 

Than those smooth whisp'rings near a prince's 

throne .... 
O how more sweet is zephyr's wholesome breath 
And sighs perfum'd, which new-bom flowers unfold. 
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Another sonnet, to a nightingale, says : 

Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early hoim 

Of winters past or coming void of care. 

Well pleased with ddights which present are. 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling floweri ; 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 

Thoa thy Creator's goodness dost decline» 

And m^t dear gifts on thee He did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowera. 

What soul can be so sick which bv thy songs 

Attir'd in sweetness, sweetly is not driven 

Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites, and wrongs ? 

He greets Spring : 

Sweet Sprin|f, thou tum'st with all thy goocUy train 
Thy head witii flames, thy mantle bright with dowers ; 
The zephvTB curl the green locks of the plain. 
The ctouds for joy in pearls weep down their showers. 



Robert Blair (1746) sings in The Grave : 

Oh, when my friend and I 
f In some thick wood have wander'd heedless on. 
Hid fmn the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sk^nng cowsup-cover'd bank, 
Wnere the pure limpid stream has sUd along 
In grateful errors through the underwood. 
Sweet murmuring ; methought the shxill - tongu'd 

thrush 
Mended his song of love, the sooty blackbird 
Mellowed his pipe and soften'd eveiy note. 
The eglantine smell'd sweeter and the rose 
Assunrd a dye more deep, whilst ev'ry flower 
Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 
Of dress. Oh I then the longest sununer's day 
Seem'd too, too much in haste, still the fuU neart 
Had not imparted half ; half was happiness 
Too exquisite to last — Of joys departed 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance I 

The great painter of Nature among the poets was 
James Thomson. He was not original, but followed 
Pope, who had lighted up the seasons in a dry, 
dogmatic way in Windsor Forest^ and pastoral 
poems» and after the pubUcation of his Winter 
i the taste of the day earned him on. His deep and 
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sentimental afihction for Nature was miaced up 
mük piety and moraludng. He said in a letter to 
his fnend Patterson : 

Retirement and Nataie axe moie and moie my 
passion every day ; and now, even now, the chaxming 
time oomcB on ; Heaven is just on the point, or rather 
in the verv act, of giving earth a gieen gown. The 
voice of tne niij^tingale is heard in our lane. Yon 
must know that I have enlarged my rural domain . . . 
walled, no, no I paled in aboat as much as my garden 
consisted of beioce, so that the walk runs ronnd the 
hedffe, when yoa may figuxe me walking any time 
of day, and sometimes of the night. • . • BCay your 
health continue tiU yon have scraped together enough 
to return home and live in some snng comer, as happy 
as the Coiydos seoes in Virgil's lonrth Geoigic, whinn 
I recommend both to yoa and mysdf as a perfect 
model ol the tmest hi^ipy file. 

It is a fact that Solitude and Nature became a 
passion with him. He would wander about the 
country for weeks at a time, noting every sight and 
sound, down to the smallest» and finding beauty 
and dlivine goodness in all. His Seasons were the 
result. 

There is faithful portraiture in these landscapes 
in verse ; some have charm and delicacy, but, for the 
most part, they are only catalogues of the external 
world, wholly lacking in links with the inner lue. 

Scene after scene is described wiüiout pause, or 
only interrupted by sermonizing ; it is as monotonous 
as a gallery of landscapje paintings. 

The human bein^ introducea are mere acces- 
sories, they do not hve, and the undercurrent of all 
is praise of the Highest. His predilection is for still 
life in wood and fidd, but he does not neglect grander 
scenery ; his muse 

Sees Caledonia, in romantic view: 
Her airy monntain», from the waving main 
Invested with a kecni diffusive sky. 
Breathing the soul acute ; her forests huge» 
Incult, robust, and tall, by Nature's hand 
Planted ai old ; her asure lakes between. 



\ 
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Fbiirod out extenshro and ol watery wealth 
Full ; winding, deep and green, her fertile vales. 
With many a oool translnoent brimming flood 
Waalwd knrely. • • ." 

And in A Hymn we read : 

Ye headlong torrents rapid and profoond. 
Ye softer floods that lead the humid maae 
Along the vale ; and thou, maiestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself. 

It is the lack of human life, the didactic tone, and 
the wearisome detail which destroys interest in tiie 
Seasons — the lack of happy moments of invention. 
Yet it had great influence on his contemporaries 
in rousing love for Nature, and it contains many 
passages. For example: 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildni^ss, come. 
And from the noeom of yon dropping dood, 
WhQe mnstc wakes aroond, veilea in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on oor plains descend. 

His most artistic poem is Winter : 

When from the pallid sky the sun descends 
Vß,^ many a root, that o'er his fflaiing orb 
Uncertain wanmrs, stained ; red nery streaks 
Begin to flush aroond. The reelinf^ donds 
Stagger witib diszy poise, as donbtmg vet 
Wää master to ooBy ; ndule rising slow. 
Blank in the leaden-cokmred east, the moon 
Wears a wan cticle round her blunted horns. 
Seen throiuii the tnitid fluctuating air. 
The stars wtose emit a shivering ray ; 
Or fcequent seem to shoot, athwart the gloom. 
And kmff bdlünd them trail the whitening blase. 
Snatdiea in short eddies plays the withered leai^ 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 
IK^th broadened nostrils to me sky upturned. 
The conscious heiler snufib the stormy gale. • • • 
Betirinff from the downs, where all day long 
They picked their scanty fare, a blackening train 
Of damoroos rooks thick urge their weary flight 
And seek the closing shelter of the gxove. 
Assklnoas, in his bower, the wailing owl 
Fttes Us sad song. The cormorant on high 
Whssb frasa tiiedeep^ and screams akmg the land. 
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Loud thrieks tba soaring herait and with wild wing 

The circling mBriomi deave Übe ßäkj lUea. 

Oooan» nnranal praModf with br^k^yn tido 

And bUnd commotion heavoa,. while iram tiie äbon. 

Eat into caverns by the restless wave 

And focest-mstUng moontains» comes a voice 

That solemn-soonding bids tbt world prepaie. 

The elaboration of detail in such painting is certain 
evidence» not only of a keen, bnt an entiinsiastic eye 
for Nature. As ne says in ^^^ter : 

Nature, great parent I whose unceasing hand 
Rolls rouid the seasons of the changeful year t 
How mighty» how majestic» are thy wochs I 
Vfith what a pleasing dread they swdl tiie soul 
That sees astooish'd, and astonish'd sings I 



Blockes was directly influenced by Pope and 
Thomson» and translated the Seasons^ when he had 
finished his Irdisches Vergnügen in Gott. This 
unwieldy work» insipid and prosaic as it is» was 
still a kterary achievement, thanks to the dignity 
of the subject and the high seriousness of its aim» 
at a time when frivolity was the fashion in poetry. 
Its long pious descriptions of natural phenomena 
have none of the imposing; flow of Thomson's 
strophes. It treats of fire m 138 verses of eigfat 
lines each» of air in 79» water in 78» eaSth 
in 74» while flowers and fruit are dissected 
and analysed at great leiigth; and all tiiis 
rhymed botany and ph3rsics is loosdy strung to- 
gether» but it shews a warm feeling for Nature 
of a moralising and devotional sSrL He says 
himself* that he took up the study of poetry first 
as an amusement» but later more senously» and 
cho^ Nature as his theme» not only because her 
beauty mov^ him» but as a means whereby man 
might enjoy a permissible pleasure and be edified 
at the same time.' 

So I resolved to sing the praises of the Creator to the 
hest of my powerB» and felt the more hound to do it, 
because I neid that soch great and. almott iasBcosable 
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nedect and ingratitade was a wronx to tiio Creator» 
and unbecoming in Christendom. I therefore com- 
posed different pieces» chiefly in Spring» and tried my 
Dest to describe the beauties ot Nature» in order, 
throosh my own pleasure» to rekindle the pniat of the 
wise Creator in mvself and others» and this led at last 
to the first part ot my Irdisches Vergnügen. (1721.) 



evidence from animal and plant life for the 
tdeoloffical aivnunent is very langhaUe ; take, for 
example, the «men-quoted cliamob : 

The fat is good lor phtiiisis» the gaU for the face» 
chamois flesh is good to eat» and its blood cores 
vertigo— the skin is no less ns^uL Doth not the love 
as wdl as the wisdom and afanig^iiness^o^tbe Creator 
shine forth from this animal ? 



For the rest, the following lines from Irdisches 
VergnUgen in Gott will serve][to give an idea of his 
style; they certainly do honour to his laborious 
attempt to miss none of the charms of the wood : 

Lately as I sat on the green grass 

Shaded by a lime tree» and rrad» 

I raised my eyes 1^ ./chance and saw 

Different trees here and tibere» some far» some near» 

Some half, some all in h^t, and some in shade» 

Their boughs bowed down by leaves. 

I saw how beautifnlly both air and flowery mead 

Were crowned and adorned. gjy(a 

To describe the green grace 

And the"" landscape it makes so sweet» 

And at the same time prolong my pleasure» 

I took pencil and paper 

And tried to descnbe the beautiful trees in rhyme» 

To the gfary of God their Creator. 

Of an the beautjr the world lays before our eyes» 

There certainhr is none which does not pale 

Beside green boughs» 

Nothing to compare lor pure beaiity with a wood. 

The green roofing overhead 

BCakes me led youn^ again; 

It hangs there» a livmg tapestrv» 

To the glory of God and our delight. • • . 

Be3rond many trees that lay in shade 

I often saw one in fuU li^t; ^ 
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A hmnan eye ivoold acupoe believe^ 

How sweetfy twiU^^ity Bfl^it and dtfknoM 
Meet Bide uy aide in letrjr tieee. 
Peering through the leaves with joy 
We notice, as we see the kavea 
Lighted from one aide oohr. 
That we can ahnoat aee the aon 
Bifixing gold with the tender green, etc 

and so on for another twenty lines. 

Yet this rich Burgomaster of Hamboig, for all 
that he dealt chiefly in rhymed prose, had his 
moments of rare elevatioii of thoo^^t and mjnitical 
rapture about Nature ; for instance, in the intro- 
duction to UAer das Firmammd : 

As lately in the sapphire deptfaa. 

Not bound by eartn nor water, aim nor end. 

In the unplnmbed aerial aea I casedt 

And my sibsofbed (^ance^ now hoe, now tiiava. 

But ever deeper sank — ^honxxr came over me, 

Mv e^re grew dizzy and my soul aghast 

That infinite vast vault. 

True picture of Eternity, 

Since without birth or end 

From God akme it ccnnea • • • • 

It overwhelmed my aouL 

Tbe mightv dome of deep daric lis^t. 

Bright darkness without birth or boimd, 

Swälowed the verv world — burjring thought. 

My being dwindled to an atom, to a nought ; 

I lost myself. 

So suddeoly it beat me down» 

And threatened with despair. 

But in that salutary nothingness, that blessed loss. 

All present God I in Thee — ^I found mysdf again. 

While English poetry and its German imitations 
were shewing these signs of reaction from the arti- 
ficiality of the time, and science and philosophy 
often lauded Nature to the skies, as, for instance, 
Shaftesbury' (1671-1713), a return to Nature be- 
came the principle of English garden-craft in the 
first half of the eighteenth centuiy.* The line of 
progress here, as m taste generally, did not nm 
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straightforward, but fluctuated. From the geometric 
gardens of Lenotre» England passed to the opposite 
extreme ; in the full tide of periwig ana hoop 
petticoat, minuets, beauty - patches and rouge, 
Addison and Pope were banishing everything that 
was not strictly natural from the garden. Addison 
would even have everything grow wild in its own 
way, and Pope wrote : 

To build, to plant, whatever 3roa intend. 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 
To swell the terrace or to sink the grot. 
In aU let Nature never be forgot 

William Kent made allowance for this idea ; bat, 
as a painter, and loddng at his native scenery ¥dth 
a pamter's eye, he noted its characteristic features 
— ^tiie gentle undulations, the freshness of the gre^i, 
the w^th of trees — and based his garden-crait oa 
these. 

The straight line was banished ; in its place came 
wide spaces of lawn and scattered croups of trees 
of different sorts — dark fir and aider here, silver 
birdi and grey poplar there ; and flowery fields with 
streams runnmg through them stood out in relief 
against dark woodland. 

Stiff walls, balustrades, terraces, statues, and so 
forth, disappeared ; the garden was not to contrast 
with the surrounding landscape, but to merge into 
it — ^to be not Art, but a bit of Nature. It was, 
in fact, to be a munber of such bits, each distinct 
from the rest — waterfall, sheltered sunny nook, 
dark wood, light ^lade. Kent himself soon be^an 
to vary this mosaic of separate scenes by adding 
ruins and pavilions; but it was Chambers the 
architect who developed the idea of variety by his 
writings on the dwellings and manners of the 
Chinese." 

The fundamental idea that the garden ought to 
be a sample of the landscape was common both 
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to Kent and the Qiinese ; bat, as Ghina is far ridier 
tbsm En^and in varieties of scenery, her nidens 
indnded mountains, rodcs, swamps, and deserts, 
as weQ as sonny fields aiul jdains, while Kndirti 
gardens were comparative^ monotonous. When 
the fashion for the Cninese stjte came in, as nnlnckily 
it did just when we were trying to oast the Rococo, 
so that one pigtail saperseded the other, variety 
was achieved 1^ groaps of baüdings in all sorts 
of styles. Stables, ice-houses, gardmers* cottages 
took the form of pavilions, pagodas, kiosks, imd 
temples. 

Meanwhile, as a reaction against the Rococo, 
enthusiasm for Nature increased, and leeUng was set 
free from restraint by the growing sentimentality, 
Richardsmi's novels led the taste for the pleasores 
of weeping sensibility, and garden-craft feQ under 
its sway. In all penods the insignificant and non- 
essential is unable to resist the general stamp, if 
that only shews a Uttle originahty. 

These gardens, with temples to friendship and 
love, melauQcholy, virtue, re-union, and death, and so 
forth, were suitable backgrounds for the sentimental 
scenes described in the English novels, and for the 
idyllic poets and moonshine singers of Germany. 
Here it was the fashion to wander, tenderiy inter- 
twined, shedding floods of tears and exchanging 
kisses, and pausmg at various places to r^id the 
inscriptions which directed them what to f eeL 
At one spot they were to laugh, at another to weep, 
at a third to be fired with devotion. 

Hermitages sprang up everywhere, ¥dth hermits, 
real or dummy. Any good house near a wood, or 
in a shady position, was called a hermitage, and 
dedicated to arcadian life, free from care and cere- 
mony. Qassic and romantic styles competed for 
favour in architecture ; at one moment everything 
must needs be purely classic, each temple Corinthian, 
Ionic, or Doric ; at another Gothic, ¥dth tt^ ruins 
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and fortresses of metfiseval romaiice. And not only 
En^ish gardens, bot those of Europe generaUy, 
thoogh to a less degree, passed through these stag^ 
of deirdopment, for no disease is so infectknis as 
fashion. 

It was not till the end of the eighteenth century 
that a healthy reacticm set in in England, when 
Repton turned back to Kent's fundamental princtnle 
ana freed it from its unnatural excrescences, witti 
the formula: the garden should be an artistic 
representation of the landscape, a work of art whose 
materials are provided by Nature herself, whether 
grass, flowers, bushes, trees, water, or whatever it 
may be that she has to offer. Thus began our 
modem landscape gardening. 

In another region too, a change was broufht about 
from the Rococo to a more natural stjiie. It is 
true that Nature {days no direct r8k in Robinsam 
Cfusoet and wins as little notice there as in ite 
numboless imitations ; j^t the book roused a longing 
tor healthier, more natural conditions in thousuds 
of minds. It led the idyllic tendency of the day 
back to its source, and by shewing aU the stages, 
from the raw state of Nature up to the culture of 
the community, in the life of one man, it brou^^t 
out the contrast between the far-off age of innocence 
and the perverted present. 

The German SifiMidssimus closed with a Robin- 
sonade, in which uie hero, after lon^ wandering, 
found rest and peace on an island m the ocean 
of the world, alone with himself and Nature. The 
readers of Robinson Crusoe were in much the same 
position. Defoe was not only a true artist, but a 
man of noble, patient character, and his romance 
proved a heading medicine to many sick minds, 
pointing the way back to Nature and a natuial 
uf e, and creating a longing Jor the lost innocence of 
man. 

Rousseau, who was also a sealous advocate of 
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the English gaidois, and disgnsbed by the Fnndi 
Pigtail style, was more impfessed uy Robimmm 
Crmoe than by any other book. It was the fint 
book his Emilia gave him, as a goqpel of Nature 
and unsp(Hlt taste« 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SENSmVENESS AND EXAGGERATION OP 
THE ELEGIAC IDYLUC FEEUNG 

This longing to retiirn to the lost paradise of Nature 
gradually ^oduced a state of mdancholy hyper- 
sensitiveDess» an epidemic of world pain, quite as 
unnatural as the Rococo. 

The heart came into its ri^ts again and laid daim 
to abs<dute dominion in its kingdom, and r^;ret that 
it had lain so long deprived of its own, gave rise to 
a tearful pensiveness, which added sest to restitu- 
tion. It was convalescence, but followed at once 
by another complaint. Feeling swung from one 
extreme to the other. 

German f eding in the first half of the eighteenth 
century was chidly influenced, on the one hand, by 
Richardsmi's novek, which left no room for Nature, 
and by the poetry of Younc^ and Thomson ; on the 
other, by the pastoral idylls interspersed wil^ 
anacreontic love-passa^, sdSected by the French. 
At first description and morali^ng preponderated. 

In 1729 HaUer's Alps appeared. It had the merit 
of drawing the eyes of Europe to Alpine beauty 
and the moral wcMrth of the Swiss, but shewed littfo 
eye for romantic scenery. It is full of descriptive 
painting, but not of a kind that appeals: scene 
follows scene ¥dth considerable pathos, espedaUy 
in dealing with the people ; but landscape is lodcedx 
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I 



at almost entirely from the moraludng or utilitarian 
I standpoint. 

* Here, where the majestic Mount Gothard elevates 
its summit above the clouds, and where the earth 
itsdf seems to approach the sun» Nature has 
assembled in one q^t all the choicest treasure of 
the globe. The deserts of Libya, indeed, afford ut 
ereater novelties, and its sandy plains are more 
fertile in monsters : but thou, favoured region, art 
adorned with useful joroductioos only, productions 
which can satisfy all the wants ol man. Even 
those heaps of ioe, those frowning rocks in i^ipear^ 
ance so sterile, contribute larg^ to the fgananl 
eood, for they supply inexhaustible fountains to 
fertilize the land, what a magnificent picture 
does Nature spread before the ejre, when Ine son» 
gilding the top of the Alps, scatters the sea of 
vapours which undulates bdow ! Throafi|h the 
receding vale the theatre of a whole world rises 
to the view! Rocks, valleys, lakes, mountains, 
and forests fill the inmieasurable space, and are 
lost in Üie wide horiscm. We take m at a single 
f^BXice the confines of divers states, nations of various 
characters, languages, and manners, till the ^es, 
overcome by sucn extent of vision, drop their 
weary Uds, and we ask of the enchanted lancy a 
continuance of the scene. 

* When the first emotion of astonishment has sub- 
sided, how delightful is it to observe each several 
part which makes up this sublime whole ! That 
mass of hills, which presents its graceful declivity 
covered with flocks of sheep whose Ueatings resound 
throng^ the meadows ; that laree dear lake, which re- 
flects from its level surface sunbeams gently curved ; 
those valleys, rich in verdure, which compose by 
tl^ various outlines points of perspective wtaai 
omtract in the distance of the lanoscape I Here 
rises a bare steep mountain laden with the accumu- 
lated snow of ages ; its icy head rests among the 
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dkmds, repdling the genial raj^ of the moon and 
the fervid heat of the dog-star : there a chain ci 
ctdtivated hills spreads before the ddis^t^ eye: 
tiieir green pastures are enlivened by flocks» and 
their golden com waves in the wind : 3ret climates 
so difierent as those are only separated by a 
cod» narrow valley. Behdd tliat foaming torrent 

fts 



rushing from a perpendicular heic^t! its rapid 
waves dash among the rocks» and shoot even 
beyond their limits. Divided by the rapidity of 
its coarse and the depth of the abyss where it 
falls» it changes into a grey moving veil; and, 
at length scattered into nnmid atoms» it shines 
with the tints of the rainbow» and» suspended over 
the valley» refreshes it with plenteous dew. The 
traveller beholds with astonisnment rivers flowing 
towards the sky» and issuing from one doud» hi<£ 
themsdves in the £rey veQ of another. 

' Those desert juaoes uncheered by the rays of the 
sun» those frozen abysses dq>rivea of aU vordure, 
hide beneath their stalle sands invaluable treasures» 
whidi defy the rigour of the seasons and aU Üie 
injuries of time i Tis in dark and marshy recesses, 
upon the damp grottos» that crystal rodcs are 
formed. Thus splendour is diffused throu^ their 
mdancholy vaults» and their shadowy depüis gutter 
with the colours of the rainbow. O Nature» how 
various are thy operations» how infinite tiiy fer- 

mtvr 

We cannot agree with Frey* that *these few 
8trq[dies may serve as suffident proof that Hallos 
poefary is still» even among the mass of Alpine poet^» 
unsurpassed for intense power of direct vision, 
and easily makes one forget its partial lack of 
flexibility of diction.* 

The truth is» flexibility is entirdy lacking ; but 
the lines do express the taste for open-air life among 
the great subhmities and with simple people. The 
poem is not romantic but idyllic» with a toudi of the 
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me with the poem On tiie Oripm 



ofEvU (Book I.) : 



On those still hdc^ts wheooe ooostant dpmg^ torn 

down, 
I pftused withiii ft oopse, lined by tiie evening li i eew i 
Vndb oountiy lay wpn^d out baMath my Mt» 
Bounded by its own sise akme. . • . 
Gzeen wooos covered the hills, through which the pale 

tints of the fields 
Shone pleasantly. 
Abundance and zepose held sway to as the eye 

could reach • • • • 
And yonder wood, what left it to desire 
Väih the red tints upon the half 4Mre beeches 
And the rich pine's green shade o'er idiitened moss ? 
While many a son-ray HaooA the interstioes 
A qmvering ligfat npon tiie dazkness shed. 
Blending in vw^ring hoes green ni|^ with gddeii day 
How pleasant is ue qniet of the copse I • . • 
Yea, all I see is given by Ptovidenoe, 
The world itself is for its boxgher's joy ; 
Nature's inspired with the general wou. 
The highest goodness shews its trace in alL 

Friedrich von Hagedorn, too, praises country 
jdeasures* in The Feding of Spring: 

Fnamelled meadows I freshly decked in green, 

I sing your praises constanüy ; 

Nature and Spring have decaed yon oat. . . . 

Delightful quiet, stimulant of joy, 

How enviable thou art I 

This idyllic taste for country life was common at 
the time, especially among the so-called * anacreon- 
tists.* Gleim, for mstance, in his Praise of Country 
Life : ' Thank God that I have fled from the bustle 
of the world and am myself again under the open 
sky.' 

And in The Countryman : 

How happy is he who, free from cares, ploughs his 
other's fields ; every morning the sun shmes on the 
grass in which he lies. 
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And Joh. Friedrich von Cronec^ t 

Fly from sordid cares and the pcoud tmniilt id dties 
• • . hers in the peaceful vaUey sby wisdom qwrts 
at ease, wheie tiie smiling Mnse crowns lieisell witli 
dewy 



With this idyllic tone it is not surprising to find 
the religious ^selmg of many hjrmn writers; for 
instance, Gleim in The Goodness of God: 



For whom jdid Tbf goodness create tiie wodd so 



beantifal, O God ? For whom are tiie flowers oa 
and dale ? « « • Thoa gavest ns power to perceive 
the beauty. 

And above all, honest GeUert : 

The skies, the s^obe, the seas, praise the eternal 
glory. O my Oeator, when I oonsiaer Thy mi(^t and 
üie wisdom oi Thy ways. • • • Snnshine and storm 
preach Tbee, and ine sands d tiie 



\ Ewald von Kleist excelled Haller as much as 
' Haller had excelled Brockes. 

Julian Sdunidt savs': * Later on, descriptive 

poetry» like didactic, tell into äia^nce ; but at that 

time this dwdlin^ upon the minutiae of Nature served 

. to enrich the una^^nation; Klebt's d^criptions 

I are thouc^tful and interesting.' It is ea^ to see 

t that his longer poems cost him much labour ; th^ 

were not the pure songs of feding that gush out 

spontaneously like a ^»ring from the rock. But 

in eloquence and keeimess of observation he ex- 

; ceUed his contemporaries, although he, too, followed 

the fashion of ei^teenüi - centary literature, and 

coquetted with Greek nymphs and deities» and the 

names of winds and maidens. 

The tendency to depiession, increased by his 
failure to ad^yt himself to military life, made him 
incline more and more to solitude. 
To Doris begins : 



Now spring doth warm the iiakekas air» 
And in the bcook the sky leflects her hlne. 
Shepherds in fragrant flowers find rteMght . 
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The com Mm U^^ its goldMi iMftd» 
And Zqphyr movw in waves «croM llie grain. 
Her loba the field enfaioiden ; tbe young ndb 
Adons tlie bolder oi each rilver atraanw 
Love seeks tbe graen nigbt id tbe foiest shades 
And air and sea and earth and lieaven smile. 

Sighs far Re$t: 

O silver brook, my leisu»'s eady sooCber, 

When wilt tfara mnrmvr hiDabies sgain ? 

When shall I tiaoe thy sliding smooth and smoother. 

While Idngfisberi skag thy reeds comphifai : 

AiBX from thee wi^ cave and toil opüest, 

Thy image still can calm my tzoablea bceast. 

O ye &ir groves and odorous violet valleys» 
Girt with a garland blue d UHs aroond, 
Thon oviet lala^ wbere, when Anroia ealUee, 
Her golden tieeees seem to sweep tiie ground t 
Soft moMy turf, on which I wont to sfaray. 
For me no loom bloom thy flow'rets gay. 
As when the chilly nights ca liarch arise 
And ndiirl the howling dnst in eddies swift. 
The sunbeams wither in the dimmer skies. 
O'er tbe yoong ears tbe sand and pebbles drift : 
So the war rages, and the furious forces 
The air with smcdce bespcead, tbe field wi^b corses. 

Tbe vinesrard bleeds, and trampled is the com. 
Orchards but heat the kettles of the camp. . . . 

As when a lake idiich gushing rains invade 
Breaks down its dams, and fields are overflowed. 
So floods of fire across tbe region spread. 
And standing com by crackUnff flames is mowed t 
Bellowing the cattle fly ; the forests bum. 
And their own ashes uie old stems in-um. 

He too, who fain would live in purity. 

Feels nature treacherous, hears exampiee urge. 

As one who, ftJling overboard at sea. 

Beats with his arms and feet the buosrant surge. 

And climbs at length against some rocky brink. 

Only beneath exhausted strength to sink. 

My cheek bedewed with holy tears in vain. 
To love and heaven I vowed a spotless tratii : 
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Too soon the noble tear exhaled again. 
Example conquered, and the g^ow of 3roiitli 
To live as live one's oonuades seems allowed ; 
He who would be a man, must quit the crowd. 

He, too, wrote with hymn-like swing in praise of 
the Creator : * Great is the Lord ! the unnumbered 
heavens are the chambers of his fortress, storm and 
, thunder-douds his chariot.' 

The most famous of his poems, and the one most 

; admired in his own day, was Spring. This is full 

i of love for Nature. It describes a country walk 

after the muggy air of town, and convejrs a vivid 

impression ot &esh germinating spring, Üiou^ it 

is overlaid by monotonous detail : 

Receive me, hallowed shades I Ye dweUinga oi tweet 

blissl 
Umbrageous arches full of sleeping dark delights . . • 
Receive me t Fill my soul with longing and with 

rest ... 
And 3rou, ye lau^iing fidds, 
Vallevs of roses, labyrinths of streams, 
I will inhale an ecsüsv with vour balsamic breath. 
And, lying in the shade, on strings of gold 
Sing 3rour indwelUnff joys. . . . 
On rosy clouds, witn rose and tulip crowned. 
Spring has come down from heaven. . . . 
Ine air crew softer, fields took varied hues. 
The shades were leafy, and soft notes awoke 
And flew and warided round the wood in twilight 

ereenery. 
Brooks took a silver tint, sweet odours filled the air. 
The early shepherd's pipe was heard by Echo in the 

dale. . . . 
Most dear abode t Ah, were I but allowed 
Down in the shade by yon loauadous brook 
Henceforth to live t O sky I tnou sea of love. 
Eternal spring of health, will not thy waters succour 

me ? 
Must my life's blossom wither, stifled by the weeds ? 

j Johann Peter Uz, who was undervalued because 

< of his sickly style, wrote many little songs full of 

I feeling for Nature, though within narrow limits. 

' Their titles shew the pastoral taste*: — Springs 
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Morning, Skopka^s Mcmimg Sang, Tk^ M\ 
with the Shepheri$t The Meilam in tiie Camnky, 
Vintage, Eveninfu May, The Rage, Summe r ami 
Wine, Winter plight. Longing for Spring, etc 
Many are fresh a^ fall of wann UeSmg, esptdaOy 
the S|mng Songi': 

See the MoMoming oi Spring I 
vm 't not taete uejoy» ^ ihowen ? 
Doet not fed Hs iwipiilie Ünfll ? 
Friende I away our cane well fling I 



In tbe jovoue tine oi ßfontn. 
Love Mnd Bacclme have tiieir wüL 



and 



O lofeet, O green ehady patbe» 
Dear plaoe oi spring's diraiay I 
My food luck nom tiie tnionging town 
Has Drought me here away. 

O what a fresh breeze flows 

Down from the wooded hill» 

How pleasantly the west wüid flies 

With rustling dewy wing 

Across the i^üe. 

Where all is green and blossoming. 

The personification is more marked in this : 

Thon hast sent us the Spring in his steaming vote 

he < 



With roses round his head. Smiling he ccmies» O 

GodI 

The hours conduct him to his flowery throne. 
Into the groves he enters and they bloom ; fresh green 

is on the plain. 
The forest shade returns, the west wind lovindy nn- 

furls 
Its dewy plumes, and happy birds bean to sing. 
The face of Nature Thou hast deckt wmi beauty that 

enchants, 
O Thou rich source of all the beautiful . . . 
My heart is lifted up to Thee in purest love. 

His feeling for Nature was warm enough, although 
most of his writing was so artificial and tedious from 
much repetition of a few ideas, that Kleist could 
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write to Gleim ' : * The odes please me more the more 
I read them. With a few exceptions» they have 
only one fault, too many laurel woods ; cut them 
down a little. Take away the marjoram too» it is 
better in a §^3od sausac^ ttian in a beautiful poem.' 

Joh. Georg Jacobi also belonged to the circle of 
poets gathered round Gleim ; but in many respects 
he was above it. He imitated the French style ^ far 
less than the others — ^than Hagedorn» for example ; 
and though the Anacreontic dement was strong 
in him, he overcame it» and aimed at pure Ijirica! 
feeling. From his Life, written by a devoted friend» 
we see that he had all tiie sentimentality of the 
day»* but with much that was healthy and amiable 
in addition» and he touched Nature with peculiar 
freshness and genuineness. 

In a poem to his brother» about the Saale valley 
near Halle, he wrote : 

Lie down in early spring on yon ereen moss. 

By yon stiU brook where heart with heart we epoke» 

my brother .... 

WiU't see the little garden and the pleasant heights 

above. 
So quiet and unspoilt ? O friend» 'tis Nature flpeaks 
In distant wood, near plain and cardeae glaoe» 
Here on iny littie hiU and in the clover . . • • 
Dost hear the rustle of the streamlet through tiie wood ? 

Jacobi was one whose heart, as he said of Gleim, 
took a warm interest in all that breathed» even a 
violet, and sought sympathy and companionship in 
the whole range of creation. 

This is from his Morning Sang : 

See how the wood awakes, how from the lighted hei^^ 
With the soft waving fareese 



• j# 



The morning i^ary smiles in the fresh green. 
Here by the nppfing brook and quivering flower» 
Wt catch Lovers rustle as she gently sweeps 
Like Spring's own breath athwart me plains. 

Another song is : 

Tell me, where's tiie violet fled. 
Late so gayly blowing» 
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Spriagiiig 'oBHiOk &ir Flam^ tnad, 
uDOBoest swMts uMuywinff r 
Swam, the vernal aoene ui o'er. 
And the violet blooms no mora. 

Say» where hides tiie btnshing loss^ 
Pnde of fragrant mominff» 
Garland meet for beantsni bfows. 
Hill and dale ad op^"g ? 
Gentle maid» the summer's lied. 
And the Kapiwf rose is dead. 

Bear me then to yonder rül. 
Late so freely flowing» 
Watering many a dairodfl 
On its manin growing. 
Snn and wmd e»hanst its stxm^ 
Yonder rivulet glides no man» 

Lead me to tiie bowery shadSb '*' < 

Late with roses flaunting» 

Loved resort of youth and maid. 

Amorous ditties chanting. 

Hail and wind with fury shower. 

Leafless mourns the rifled bower I 

Say, where bides the village maid. 

Late yon cot adomiuR ? 

Oft I ve met her in uie ^^ade 

Fair and fresh as morning. 

Swain, how short is beauty's bloom. 

Seek her in her grassy tomb. 

Whither roves the tuneful swain 
Who, of rural pleasures. 
Rose and violet, rill and |dain. 
Sans in deftest measures ? 
Blaiden, swift life's vision flies, 
Death has closed the poef s eyes. 

To Nature runs thus : 

Leaves are falling, mists are twining, and to winter 

sleep inclining 
Are the trees upon the |dain. 
In the hush of stillness ere the snowflakes hide them« 
Friendly Nature, speak to me again I 
Thou art echo ana reflection of our stzivii^ 
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Thoo art {Mdnter oi our hopes and of our lean» 
Thou art sliiffer of our joys and of ovr sorrows» 
Of our conscJations and our groans. • • • 

While fedin^ for Nature was all of this character, 
id^c, sensitive, sympathetic, bat within very 
narrow bocmds, and the poets generally were wander- 
injg; among Greek and Latin bucolics and playing 
with Damon, Mj^rtil, CUoe, and Daphnis, Salomon 
Gessner made a speciality of elegiac pastoral poetry. 
He was a better landscapist than poet, and his 
drawings to illustrate his idylls were better than the 
poems themsdves. The forest, for instance, and 
the felling of the tree, are well drawn ; whereas the 
sickly sweet Rococo verse in imitation of the French, 
and reminding one more of Ixmgps than Theocritus, 
is lifdess, IBs rhapsody about Nature is unom- 
genial to modem readers, but his love was r^. 

The introduction *to the Reader'* is character- 
istic: 

These Id]^ are tiie imits of some of my happiest 
hours ; of those hours when Imagination and tran- 
€fjaSOity shed their sweetest inflnenoe over me, and» 
exchMfing all which bdongs to the period in whkh we 
Eve, recalled all the charms and dehghts of the Golden 
Age. A noble and wdl-regolated mind dwells with 
pleasore on tiiese images of calm tranquillity and nn- 
mtemmted happiness, and the scenes in which ttm 
poet ddlineates the simple beauties of mic or r upte d 
nature are endeared to ns by the resemblance we fancy 
we perceive in them to the most blissfal moments that 
we nave ourselves enjojred. Often do I flv from the 
city and seek the deepest soUtades ; there, tne beauties 
of the landscape soothe and console my heart, and 
sraduany dispose those impressions of solicitude and 
disgust which aocompaniea me from the town ; en- 
raptured, I give up my whole soul to the contemplation 
of Nature, and feel, at such moments, richer than an 
Utopian monarch, and happier than a shepherd of the 
Goloen Age. 

This is a true picture of the time I Man knew 
that he was ^ick, and fled from town and his ^ows 
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into solitiide, there to dream himadf bade to a 
happier past, and revd in the purity and innocmne, 
the neahng' breath, of forest and fidd. 
The magic of moonli^t began to be idt IftrtOla 

perceived liis old fftHier domberiog ia the 
besuns. • • • IfitrtiUa stood long cooteni] 

and bis e^res rested londl^ oa the old man < 

he raised tiiem toward heaven throoA the 
leaves of the vine, and tears ol filial kyve aaü jqjr 
dewed his cheeksi • • • How beautiful 1 how beaiitifal 
is the landscape t How bri|^ how dear appears the 
deep bine of heaven throogh the broken ckxias I Thqr 
fly, they pass away» tiiese towering doods ; but strew 
a shadow as they pass over the snnny landscrae. • • • 
Oh» what |oy overwhehns my sool I how bsMitnal» how 
exc el len t is aU around, idiat an jnerhansfible sooree 
of rapture t F^om the enlivening son down to the Utile 
^ant that bis mild influence iioanshes» all is woadsrfnl I 
what rapture o v er p o w ers me when I stand oa the 
hi|^ bill and look down on the wide-spread landscape 
bttieath me, when I lay stretched akmg the grass 
and examine the various flowers and herbs and their 
little inhabitants ; when at the midnight hour I con* 
template the stajry heavens t • . • Wrapt in each 
other's arms» let us contem^date the appnach of 
morning» the bright g^ow of sunset» or the soft beams 
of moonlight ; and as I press thee to my trembling 
heart» let us breathe out in broken accents our praises 
and thanksgivings. Ah I what inexpressible joy» when 
with such raptures are blended the tran^KXts of the 
tenderest love. 

Many prosaic writings of a different kind shew 
how universally feeling» in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century» turned towards Nature. 

The sesthetic writer Sulzer (1750) wrote On the 
Beauty of Nature. Crugot's widely-read work of 
edification» Christ in Solitude (1761)» shewed the same 
point of view among the mystical and pietist deigy ; 
and Spalding's Human vocation^ (written with a 
warmth that reminds one of Gessner) among the 
rationalists» whom he headed. He says : 

Nature contains numberless pleasurei» which» through 
my great sensitiveiiess» nourisn my mind. ... I ofpcn. 
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. eye and^ear, and through these opeohua pleasuies 
dow into my soul from a thousand sides: flowers 
painted by tne hand of Nature» the rich music of tb/b 
forest, the bright daylight which pours life and Ugfat 
aU round me. . . . How indifferent, tasteless, and dead 
is aU the fantastic glamour of artifidal spUuodour and 
luxuriance in comparison with the living radiance ol the 
real beautiful wond of Nature, with the joyousness, re- 
pose, and admiration I feel bef(»:e a meadow in blossom, 
a rustling stream, the pleasant awesomeness of night, 
or of the majesty of mnumerable worlds. Even the 
commonest and most familiar things in Nature give 
me endless delight, when I feel mm with a heart 
attuned to joy and admiration. ... I lose myself, 
absorbed in delight, in the consideration of all this 
ffeneral beauty, cS which I hold myself to be a not 
disfigured part. 

Klopstock, the torch-bearer of Gennany*s greatest 

B)ets, owed much of his power of the wing to religion, 
e introduced that new epoch in the literature of hb 
country which cuhninated in Goethe. As so often 
happens in mental development» the reaction against 
pre^^ailing conditions and the advance to mgher 
ones, in the middle of the eighteenth century, led 
first of all to the opposite extreme — balance was only 
reached by degrees. What chiefly made Klopstodtc 
a literary reformer was the glowing enthusiasm 
and powerful imagination which compelled the stiff 
poetic fonns, clumsy as they were, to new rhjrthm 
and melodious cadence. And although his stj^e 
degenerated into mannerism in the Messias^ for the 
]routhful impetus which had carried his Pq;asus 
over the douds to the stars could not keep it there 
wi^out artificial aid, the immense value of his in^ 
fluence remained. He is one of the most interesting 
representatives, not only of his own, but of all similar 
periods of exaggerated feelings and ideals. Despite 
ms loftiness of thought and speech, and his seraphic 
raptures, he was not without a full share of sensuous 
development, and women's eyes, or a girl's rosy lira, 
would draw him away from the finest view m the 
world. 
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A mind so intent upoii the noUe and beautiM 
was sure to be enthusiastic about Nature; his 
correspondence is the best witness to this, and at 
the same time throws side-lights upon the period. 

It is difficult to-day to understand the influence 
which the Messias had upon its readers; even 
Friedenkende spent happy hours reading it with 
pious tears of odight, ana young and old were of 
the same opinion. 

There is a pretty letter from Gustdien Stolberg** 
to Klopstock» whidi runs thus : 



2$ AprU 1776. 

In tiie garden. Yes, in the garden, dearest Klop- 
stock t I have just been waUang about, it was so 
beautifal: tiie little birds were singing» violetB and other 
flowers waited their fragiance to me, and I began 
thinking very warmly of all whom I deaiiv, dearly love, 
and so very soon came to my dear Kkpstock, who 
certainly has no truer friend than I am, though perhaps 
othea:8 e xp re ss it better. . . . Thanks, thamcs, ror 
3rour very delightful little letter — ^how dear to me I 
don't tell you — can't tell you. 

C. F. Cramer was his enthusiastic paneeyrist. 
It is not only what he says of the private life and 
spedal taste of his adored friend which is note- 
wcMlhy, but the way in which he does it — ^the tone 
in whidi, as a cultivated man of the day, he judged 
him. * He will paint and paint Nature. For this 
he must be acquainted wim her. This is why he 
loves her so well. This is why be strays by the 
brook and weeps. This is why in spring he goes 
out into the fields of blossoms, and his eyes run 
over with tears. All creation fills him with yearn- 
ing and delight. He goes from mountain to valley 
like a man in a dream. When he sees a stream, he 
follows its course ; when a hill, he must climb it ; 
when a river— oh ! if only he could rush with it 
to the sea ! A rock— oh I to look down from its 
crags to the land below ! A hawk hovers over 
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him— oh I to have its wings and fly so much nearer 
to the stars! He stands for hoors looking at a 
flower or moss» throws himself down on the grass 
and decks his hat with ivy and cornflowers. He 
goes by moonlight to visit the graves aiKi think 
of death, immortality» and eternal life. Nothing 
hinders his meditations. He sees everytiung in 
relation to something dse. Every visible object 
has an invisible c(»q>anion9 so ardently, so entiraiy, 
so dosdy does he feel it alL' 

This, oominff straight from life, tdls us more than 
a volume of odes ; it contains the real feeling of the 
time, sensitive, dreamy, elegiac. 

H» friend goes on : * He walks often and likes it» 
but generallv looks for sonny places ; he goes very 
slowfy, which is fettal for me, for I nm when I walk« 
• • • Often he stands still and silent, as if there 
were knots which he could not untie (in his thou^ts). 
And truly ttere are unknown depths of f eding as 
wdl as thought.' 

In another place: *He went out and gloated 
over the great scene of immeasurable Nature. Orion 
and the Pleiades moved over his head, the dear 
moon was opposite. Looking intently into her 
friendly face, ne greeted her repeatedly : ** Moon, 
Moon, friend of my thoughts ; hurry not away, dear 
Moon, but stay. What is thy name ? uiura, 
Cynthia, Cyllene ? Or shall I call thee beautiful 
Eietty of the Sky ?'*... He loved country walks ; 
we made for lonelv places, dark fearsome thickets, 
Icmdy unfrequented paths, scrambled up all the hills, 
spi^ out every bit of Nature, came to rest at last 
under a shady rode. . . . Klopstock*s life is one con- 
stant enjoyment. He gives himself up to fedin^, 
and reveb in Nature's feast. . . . Winter is his 
fetvourite time of year. . . . ^^ He preadies skating 
with the unction of a missionary to the heathoi, 
and not without working mirades, . . . the ice by 
moonlight is a feast of the Gods to him • . . only 
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one nde, we do not leave the river till the moon 
has gone.* Klopstock described tfaii in hi» Skttimg: 

O vootli» wlioso sUn llio los-coUiiini 
Dil vet f^owinff now» sod now rasli'siiiSy 

vJu City OMutDS OT mgUDiS Diini» 

Bat come with ms to ctystid plaiiii. 
The aoene is filled with vi^xmnng h^d. 
As whn the winter mondiiff's pnme 
Looks oa the take. Above it m^jbt 
Scsttenf Udb stsis» the ^lileriBg rime« 
How still and white is ail snmnd I 
How lion the track wiüi new raair'd frost I 
Ftf ofi iDfd metal's cymbal sound 
Betrays thee» lor a moment lost • • . 

Cramer tells how Klopstock paid a kng-cemem- 
beied visit to Count Bernstoff at &hlo8S Stintsnboig : 

It has a most romantic situation in a bewitcMm 
part of Mecklenburg ; 'tis suritninded by ikxest foil en 
ddi^tiid doom« and a lane lake, with a channing 
little island in the centre, which wakes echoes. Klop- 
stock is very fond of echoes, and is always trying to 
find them in his walks. 



This illustrates the lines in ^ntenbwg : 

Isle of pious sohtade. 
Loved playmate of the echo and the lake» etc 

but in this ode, as in so many of his» simple personal 
feeling gives way to the stilted mannerism of the 
bard poetry. 

He wrote of Soroe»" one of the loveliest places in 
the Island of Zeakoid» as * an unommionly pleasant 
place ' ; where * By a sacred tree» on a raised grass 
plot two hundred paces from the great alley» and 
Irom a view over the Friedensburg Lake towards 
a Uttle wooded idand . . . Fanny appeared to him 
in the sUver evening clouds over the tree-tops.' 

The day on which he composed The Lake 
a/ Zurich was one of the pleasantest in his life. 
Cramer says : ' He has often told me and still tdls» 
with youthful fervour» about those ddightful days 
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and this excornon : the boat full o^people, mosthr 

young, aU in good spirits ; charmingj^gins. his wire 

Herzd, a lovdy May morning.' 

But, unlike m Pieux» he * seemedfless impressed 

I by our scenery than by the beauty o^our giris," and 

1 his letters b^ out the remark.** Yet delight in 

\ Nature was always with him: Klopstock's lofty 

morality pours forth aU through it. Nature» love, 

fame, wine, everything is looked at from an 

ennobling point of view. 

Fur is the majesty of aU thy works 
On the green eartn, O Mother Nature fair I 
Bot fairer the slad fact 
Enraptnred witii their view. 
Come from the vine banki of the glittering lake. 
Or — hast them climbed the smiling skies anew — 
Come on the roseate tip 
Of evening's breesy wins, 
• And teach my song with gh^ of yoath to glow. 
Sweet ioy, like thee-— with gh^ of shooting youths» 
Or feefing Fanny's htngh. 

Behind ns ftur already Uto Iblj, 

At whose feet Zurich in the quiet vale 

Feeds her free sons: behind — 

Receding vine-dad hills. 

Unckni(rd beamed the top of silver Alps» 

And warmer beat the heart of gasing 3roatfas» 

And warmer to their fair 

Companions spoke its glow. 

And HaDer's Jkxia sanff» the pride of song ; 

And Hind's Daphne, oear to Kldst and Gleim ; 

And we 3roatli8 sang and fdt 

As each were — ^Hagedorn. 

doon the green meadow took ns to the cool 
And shadowy forest, which becrowns the isle. 
Then cam'st thoa, Joy; thou cam'st 
Down in full tide to us ; 
Yes, goddess Joy, thyself ; we felt, we dasp'd. 
Best sister of humamty, thyself» 
Wiih thy dear innocence 
~ thyadi 
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SweeQthy inspiring bcwtli, O clwerfnl %Mcins; 

When the meads cndla tfaasb and tlisir soft ite 

Into the hearts of youths 

And hearts of virgms c^ide» 

Thou mslrfwt ff^rifng oooqoeror. Ah I thioii|^ thee 

FoUer, moie tremnlmis, heaves each Wfwmlng bceast i 

With fins qpeU-freed by thee 

Young love unfaltering pleads. 

Fair gleams the wine, wnen to the social change 

Of tiiongfat, or heart-fdtt pleasore» it invites, 

And the ' Socratic ' cap 

With dewy roses bonnd. 

Sheds through the bosom bUss, and wakes resolves^ 

Such as the dninkard knows not— proud resolves 

Emboldening to despair 

Whate'er the sage msowns. 

Delightful thrills sgainst the panttng heart 

Fame's silver voice and immortality 

Is a great thoujgiht. . . . 

But swe e ter , üurer, more ddightfnl, 'tis 

On a friend's arm to know oneself a friend. . • • 

O were ye here, who love me thouj^ afar • • . 

How would we build us huts of friendship^ heie 

Together dwell for ever. 

This is of Fredensborg on an August day : 

Here, too, did Nature tarry, when her hand 
Föur'd living beauty over dale and hiU, 
And to adorn this pleasant land 
Long time she lingered and stood stilL • . . 
The lake how tranquil I From its level brim 
The shore swells gently, wooded o'er with green. 
And buries in its verdure dim 
The lustre of the summer e'en. . . . 

The inner and outer life are doseiy blended in 
The Early Grave : 

^Welcome, O silver moon, 
i*air still companion of the night 1 
Friend of the pensive, flee not soon ; 
Thou stayest, and the clouds pass light. 

Young waking Biay alone 

Is fair as summer's ni^ht so still. 

When from his locks tne dews drop down. 

And, rosy, he ascends the hilL 
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Ye noble souls and true, 

Whose graves with sacred moss aie strawn. 

Blest were I, might I see with you 

The glimmering night, the rosy dawn. 

This is true lyric feding» spontaneous, not forced. 
Many of his odes, and parts ofthe Messias^ shew great 
love for Nature. There is a fine fli^t of imagination 
in The Festival of Spring 2 

Not into the ocean of all the worlds would I plunge 
— not hover where the first created, the glad choirs of 
the sons of light, adore» deeply adore and sank in 
ecstasy. Only aronnd the drop on the bucket, only 
around the earth, would I hover and adore. HaOelujahl 
hallelujah I the drop on the bucket flowed also out of 
the hand of the Almighty. 

When out of the hand of the Ahnigiity the neater 
earth flowed, when the streams of light rushed, and 
the seven stars began to be— then flowedst thou, drc^ 
out of the hand of the Almighty. 

When a stream of light rushed, and our sun began to 
be, a cataract of waves of lisht poiued, as adown the 
rock a storm-cloud, and girded Orion, then flowedst 
thou, drop, out of the hand of the Almighty. Who 
are the thousandfold thousands, who all the mjrriads 
that inhabit the drop ? • • . 

But thou, worm of Spring, which, greenly golden, art 
fluttering beside me, thou livest and art, jierfaaps, 
ah I not immortal ... 

The storm winds that carry the thunder, how they 
roar, how with kmd waves äiey stream athwart tbie 
forest 1 Now they hush, stow wanders the black 
cloud. . . • 



Ah I already rushes heaven and earth with tiie 
gracious rain ; now is the earth refreshed. . . • 

Behold Jehovah comes no longer in storm ; in gentle 
pleasant murmurs comes Jehovah, and under him 
Mids the bow of peace. 

In another ode, The Worlds^ he calls the stars 
' drops of the ocean.' 
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A§[ain, in DmA he shews flie sense of his Ofivn 
nothuigness» in, pcesenoe of fhe ovecpowenng pestf- 
ness of the Creator : 

Ye starry hosts that jriitter in tbb sly. 
How ye exalt mel Trandiig it the m^bt 
Of all Thy gloriona woriES, Most Ifi|^ 
How lofty m Thoa in Thy wondroos wäf^i 
What joy to gaie npoa these hosts» to one 
Who leeb himself so Httie, God so mat, 
Himsdf but dost» and the great God his own I 
Oh« when I die» such raptine on me wait I 

As regards our subject» Klopstodc perfonned 
this function— he tunea tfa^s strinn of lediog for 
Nature to a hiebet pitch, thereby enrcdling bB, 
his contemporaries. His poetry alwajfs tended to ex* 
travagance ; but in thouf^t, feeling, and language 
alike, he was ahead of his time. 

The idyllic was now cultivated with increased 
fervour, specially by the Göttingen Broth^hood of 
Poets. The artificial and conventional began to 
wane, and Nature's own voice was heard aj[ain. The 
songs of Claudius were like a breath of spring." IBs 
sant songs have the genuine ring ; uiey are hafl- 

ow-well-met with Nature. Hebd is the only 
modem poet like him. 

EvsMiNG Song 

The lovely day-star's nm its course .... 

Come» mop my faotf dear wile» 

And then dish up. . . . 

The silvery moon will look down from his place 

And preside at oar meal over dishes and graoe. 

He hated artificiality : 

Simple joy in Nature, free from artifice» gives as 
great a pleasore as an honest lover's kiss. 

His Cradle Sang to be sung by Moonlight is 
delightful in its naive humour (the moon was his 
special favourite) : 
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Sleep then, little one« Why dost tfacm weep ? 
MonnMght eo tender and quiet eo deep^ 
Quickly and eaaily oometh thy sleep. 
Fond of all üttle ones is the good moon ; 
Gixis most of all« but he even loves boys. 
Down from up there he sends beautiful toys» • • • 
He's old as a raven, he goes everywhere; 
Even when father was youjigp he was tiim. 

The peail of his poems is the exquisite Evening 
Sang: 

The moon hath risen on hii^ 
And in the dear daik tky 
The solden stars all bcintiy fl^ow; 
And uack and hashed me woods» 
While o'er Üie fields and floods 
The white mists hover to and fro. 

How still the earth, how calm I 
What dear and home-lilDe charm 
F^rom gentle twUi|^ doth she borrow I 
like to some quiet room. 
Where, wrapt m still soft gloom. 
We sleep away the dayhghfs sorrow- 

Boie's Evening Song is in the same key. None 
of the moonshine poets of his day expressed nidit* 
faU like this: 



How stm it is I How soft 
The breeies blowl 
The lime leaves lisp in whisper and echo answers 

low; 
Scarce audibl^r the rivulet nmning amid the flower 
With murmuring ripple laps the edge of ]raoder 

m3^stic bower. 
And ever darker grows the veil thoa weavest o'er the 

land. 
And ever qnieter the hush — a hnsh as of the srave. . • • 
Listen I 'tis Night I she comes, wnlighted by a star. 
And with the slow swe^ of her heavy wing 
Awes and revives the timid earth. 

Btlrger sings in praise of idylUc comfort in The 
Village^ and Hoelt*ys mud enthusiasm, touched 
witii melancholy, turned in the same direction. 
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My pradUectkNi it ior nml poeCfy Bad mnhiirhoiy 
enthoauwrn ; all I ask It a hot» a lomt^ arMtdonr^A 
a spring in it, and a wils in my hut 

The beginniiig of his Camliy L$f0 shews «hat 
moraUnng was still in the air : 

Happy the man who has the town ssoqied I 

To him the whistling trees, the nrarmnnog hfooks» 

The shining pehUes preach 

^rtae's wSa wisdom^ k)fe. • . • 

The nightingale on him sings shmiher down; 

The nightingale rewakes him, fluting sweety 

When shines the lon^fy red 

Of moming throni^ the trees. 

Then he admires Thee in ÜMt plain, O God I 

In the ascMwIing pomp d dawning day. 

Thee in Thy i^anoas sn. 

The worm— the hnddinc bfanch — 

Where coolness gashes m the waving braiidi 

Or o'er the flowers streams the looBtain, rests, 

Tnit^i^ ^iiff hreadth of pcime 

The gentle airs of eve. 

His straw-dedaed thatch, where doves hash in the 

snn« 
And play, and hop, invites to sweeter rest 
Than ffoiden halb of state 
Or beds of down afiord« 
To him the plumy people sporting chirp. 
Chatter and whistie on his iMsket perch. 
And from his qniet hand 
Peck crumbs or peas or grains 

His Winter Sang runs : 

Summer joys are o'er, 
Flow'rets hioom no more; 
M^try jovs are sweeping. 
Through the snow-drifts peeping; 
Cheerful evergreen 
Rarely now is seen. 

No more plumöd throng 
Charms the woods with song; 
Ice-bound trees are slittering, 
Meny snow-birds twittoing, 
Fonoiy strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and drear. 
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Winter, still I see 

Many charms in thee. 

Love thy chilly greeting. 

Snow-storms fiercely beating. 

And the dear delights 

Of the long, long nights. * 

Hoeltz was the most sentimental of this group ; 
Joh. Heinrich Voss was more robust and checnrfuL 
He put his strength into his longer poems ; the lyrics 
contain a great deal of nonsense. An extract from 
Luise will shew his idyUic taste : 

Wandering thus through bine fields of flax and acres 
of barley, both paused on the hill-top, which commands 
such a view of the whole lake, cxvsped with the soft 
breath of the zephyr and sparkling in sunshine ; ^ir 
were the forests of white banced birch beyond, and the 
fir-trees, lovely the village at the foot half hid by the 
wood. Lovely Luise had welcomed her parents and 
shewn them a green mound under an old beech tree, 
where the prospect was very inviting. 'There we 
propose,' said she, ' to unpack and to spread the break- 
fast. Then we'll adjourn to the boat and be rowed 
for a time on the water,' etc. 

We find the same taste, often expressed in a very 
ori^al way, in both the brothers Stolberg. In 
Chnstian Stolberg's Elegy to Hangwitz^ for instance, 
another poem has these lines : 

Thither, where 'mong the trees of life. 

Where in celestial bowers 

Under your fig-tree, bowed with fruit 

And warranting repose. 

Under your pine, mviting shady joy. 

Unchanging blooms 

Eternal Spring! 

. Friedrich Stolberg was a very prophet of Nature ; 
/ in his ode Nature he says : 

He who does not love Nature cannot bo my friend. 

His prayer may serve as the motto of his day : 



Holy Nature, heavenly 

Lead me with thy parent care ; 



R 
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In thy footsteps lot mo txosd 
As a wilUDg child is led. 
Whon with caro and griof oppnst, 
Soft I sink mo on thy breast; 
Ol thy poacohd bosom laid. 
Grief shall ceaso, nor care invade. 
O congenial power divine. 
All my votive sool is thine. 
Lead me with thy parent care. 
Holy Natore, heavoily Mr ! 

He, too, sang the moon ; but Klopstock's influence 
seems to have carried him to hi^er flights than his 
contemporaries. He wrote in fine language of wild 
scenery, even sea and mountains, whidi had played 
no part in German poetry before. 

To THB Sba 

ThoQ boundless, shining, dorions sea. 
With ecstasy I gaze on thee; 

toy, joy to him whose early beam 
[isses thy lip, bright ocean stream. 
Thanks for me thousand hours, old sea. 
Of sweet communion held with thee; 
Oft as I gazed, thy billowy roll 
Woke the deep feelings of my souL 

There are beautiful notes, reminding one of Goethe, 
in his Unsterbliche Jüngling, Ode to a Mountain 
Torrent. 

Immortal youth I 

Thou streamest forth from rocky caves ; 

No mortal saw 

The cradle of thy might. 

No ear has heard 

Thy infant stanmiering in the gushing Spring. 

How lovely art thou in thy silver loocsl 

How dreadful thundering nom the echoing crags 1 

At thy approach 

The firwood quakes ; 

Thou castest down, with root and branch, the fir 

Thou seizest on the rock. 

And roU'st it scornful like a pebble on. 

Thee the sun clothes in dazzling beams of glory. 

And paints with colours of the heavenly bcm 

The clouds that o'er thy dusdky cataracts climb. 
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Why hasten so to the cemlean sea ? 

Is not the neighbourhood of heaven good ? 

Not fi;Tand thy temple of encircling rocks ? 

Not fair the lorest nanging o'er thy bed ? 

Hasten not so to the cenuean sea ; 

Yontii, thou art here. 

Strong as a god, 

Ftee as a god, 

Though yonder beckon treacherous calms below. 

The wavering lustre of the silent sea. 

Now softly silvered by the swimming moon. 

Now rosy golden in tne western beam ; 

Youth, what is silken rest. 

And what the smiling of the friendly moon. 

Or TOld or purple of the evening sun. 

To him who feels himself in thzaldom's bonds ? 

Here thou canst wildly stream 

As bids thy heart ; 

Below are masters, ever-changeful minds. 

Or the dead stillness of the servile main. 

Hasten not so to the cerulean sea; 

Youth, thou art here. 

Strong as a god, 

Ftee as a god. 

Here we have, with all Kloj^tock's pathos, a love 
for the wild and grandiose in J^ature» almost unique 
in Germany, in this time of idyllic sentimentality. 
But the discovery of the beauty of romantic moun- 
tain scenery had been made by Rousseau some 
time before, for Rousseau, too, was a tjrpical fore- 
runner, and his romances fell like a bomb-shcÄ 
among all the idyllic pastoral fiction of the day. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE AWAKENING OP FEEUNG FOR THE ROMANTIC 

Rousseau was one of those rare men who bring 
about a complete change in the cultnre of their time 
by their revolutionary originality. In such beings 
the world's history, so to speak, begins again. Out 
of touch with their own day, and opp^ed to its 
ruling taste and mode of thought, they are a law 
unto themselves, and naturally tend to measure all 
things by themselves, while their too great sub- 
jectivity IS apt to be increased by a morbid sophistry 
of passion and the conviction of the prophet. 

Of this type, unchecked bv a broad sense of 
humanity, fuU of subversive wilfulness, and not only 
untrained in moderation, but degenerating into crass 
exaggeration, Rousseau was the first example. 

I^enism, the Roman Empire, the Renaissance, 
had only produced forerunners. What in Petrarch 
was a tendency, became an established condition 
in Rousseau : the acedia reached its climax. All 
that went on in his mind was so much grit for his 
own mUl, subject-matter for his observation, and 
therefore of the greatest value to him. He lived 
in introspection, a spectator of his own struggles» 
his own waverings between an ideal of simple outy 
and the imperious demands of a selfish and sensuous 
ego. His passion for Nature partially atoned for 
his unamiable and doubtful character ; he was false 
in many ways ; but that feeling rang true — ^it was 
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the best part of him, and of that * idealism of the 
heart * whose right of rule he asserted in an age of 
artificiality and petty formalism. Those were no 
empty words in lus third letter to Malesherbes : 

* Which time of my life do you suppose I recall 
most often and most MÖllingly in my dreams ? Not 
the pleasures of youth ; they were too few, too much 
mixed with bitterness, and they are too far away 
now. It is the time of my retreat, of my solitary 
walks — ^those f ast-fl3dng deUdous days that I passed 
all alone by mysdf, with my good and sim^ 
Th^r^, my beloved dog, my old cat, with the wild 
birds and the roes of the forest, with all Nature and 
her inconceivable Maker. 

* When I got up early to go and watch the sunrise 
from my garden, when I saw a fine day begin, my 
first wish was that neither letters nor visitors might 
come to break its charm. . . . 

*Then I would seek out some wild place in the 
forest, some desert spot where there was nothing 
to shew the hand of man, and so tell of servitude 
and rule — some refuge which I could fancy I was 
the first to discover, and where no importunate 
third party came between Nature and me. • . . 

* The gold broom and the purple heather touched 
my heart ; the majestic trees that shaded me, the 
dedicate shrubs around, the astonishing variety of 
plants and flowers that I trod under foot, kept me 
alternately admiring and observing.' 

His writings shew that with him return to 
Nature was no mere theory, but real earnest ; they 
condemned the popular garden-craft and carpet 
fashions, and set up in their place the rights of the 
heart, and free en]03mient of Nature in her wild 
I state, undisturbed by the hand of man. 

It was Rousseau who first discovered that the 
Alps were beautiful. But to see this fact in its 
true li^ht, we must glance back at the opinions of 
precedmg periods.^ 
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Though the Alpme ootmtries were the arena of 
aU sorts of enter^ise» warlike and peaoeful, in the 
^ftejsnth centmy, most of the interest ezdted by 
forei^ paftt'^was absorbed by the great voyages 
ot discovery; the Alps themsdves were almost 
[ entirdy omitted from me maps. 

To be just to the time, it must be coDQBded that 
security and comfort in travelling are necessary pre- 
liminaries to our modem mountain rapture, and in 
the Middle Ages these were non-exbtent. Roads 
and inns were few ; there was danger from robbers 
as well as weather, so that the prevailing fedings 
on such journeys were misery and anxie^, not 
pleasure. Knowledge of sdence, too, was only just 
Deginnin^ ; botany, geology, and geognosy were very 
slightly difiused ; glacier theories were undreamt of. 
The sight of a familiar scene near the great snow- 
peaks roused men's admiration, because they were 
surprised to find it there ; this told especially in 
favour of the idyllic mountain valleys. 

Fdix Fabri, the preacher monk of Ulm, visited 
the East in 1480 and 1483, and gave a Ufelike 
description of his journeys through the Alps in his 
second accotmt. He said ' : 

* Although the Alps themsdves seem dreadful 
and rigid from the cold of the snow or the heat of 
the sun, and reach up to the douds, the valleys 
bdow them are pleasant, and as rich and fruitful 
in all earthly delights as Paradise itself. Many 
people and animals inhabit them, and almost every 
metal is dug out of the Alps, especially silver. 'Mia 
such charms as these men five among the motmtains, 
and Nature blooms as if Venus, Bacchus, and Ceres 
reigned there. No one who saw the Alps from afar 
would believe what a delicious Paradise is to be 
found amid the eternal snow and motmtains of 
perpetual winter and never-mdting ice.' 

Very limited praise only extendi to the valleys ! 

In the sixteenth century we have the records of 
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those who crossed the Alps with an army, such as 
Adam Reissner, the biographer of the Frundsberg, 
and mention their 'awe* at sieht of the valleys, 
and of those who had travelled to Italy and the 
East, and congratulated themselves that their 
troublesome wandering through the Alps were 
over. Savants were either very sparing of words 
about their travels, or else made rugged verses which 
shewed no trace of mountain inspiration. Tliere 
were no outbursts of admiration at sight of the 
great snow-peaks ; ' horrible ' and * dreacUul ' were 
tiie current epithets. The aesthetic sense was not 
sufficiently developed, and discount as we wiU for 
the dangers and discomforts of the road, and, as 
with the earUer travellers to the East, for some 
lack of power of expression, the fact remains that 
motmtains were not appreciated. The prevalent 
notion of beautiful scenery was very narrow, and 
even among cultured people only meant broad, 
level countiy. 

B. Kiechä' (1585) was enthusiastic about *the 
beautiful level scenery' of Lichfdd, and found it 
difficult to breathe among the Alps. Schickhart 
wrote : * We were delightea to get away from the 
horrible tedious mountains,' and has nothing to 
s^ of the Brenner Pass except this poor joke: 
* tt did not bum us much, for what with the ice 
and very deep snoW and horribly cold wind, we 
found no heat.' The most enthusiastic description 
is of the Lake of Como, by Paulus Jovius (1552), 
praising Bellagio.^ In the seventeenth centuiy 
there was some admiration for the colossal pro- 
portions of the Alps, but only as a foil to the much 
admired valleys. 

J. J. Crasser wrote of Rhoetia,: *There are 
marble masses projectii^, looking like walls and 
towers in imitation of all sorts of wonderful archi- 
tecture. The villages lie scattered in the valleys, 
here and there the ground is most fruitful. There 
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b Inxoriance dose to banenoess, graoefidness dose 
to dreadfcdiieas, life close to kmeUiiess. The ddi^ 
of the painter's eye is here, yet Nature exods all 
the skiU of art. The very ravines, tortooos foot» 
paths, torrents, altematdy racing and meagre, the 
ardied bridges, waves on the Lakes, varied areas of 
the fidds, tM mi^ty trees, in short, whatever heaven 
and earth grant to the sight, is an astonishment and 
a rastime to the enraptured eye of the wanderer.' 

But this pastime depended upon the contrast 
between the charming valleys and the dreadful 
mountains. 

Joseph Furttenbadi (1591) writinc about the same 
district of Thusis, described the litUe bridges, under 
which one hears the Rhine flowing with a great roar, 
and sees what a horrible crud wil&mess the place is.' 

In Conrad Gessner's De adtniratione MonHum 
(1541)* a passage occurs which shews that even 
in Switzerland itself in the sixteenth century one 
voice was found to praise Alpine scenery in a very 
different way, antiapating Rousseau. I have re- 
sdved that so long as uod grants me life I will 
dimb some mountains every year, or at least one 
mountain, partly to learn the mountain flora, partly 
to strengthen my body and refresh my soul. \^at 
a pleasure it is to see the monstrous mountain masses, 
and Uft one's head among the douds. How it 
stimulates worship, to be surrounded by the snowy 
domes, which the Great Architect of the world 
built up in one long day of creation I How empty 
is the life, how mean the striving of those who only 
crawl about on the earth for ^ain and home-baked 
pleasures I The earthly paradise is dosed to them.' 

Yet, just as after Rousseau, and even in the nine- 
teenth century, travellers were to be found who 
thought the Alps 'dreadful' (I refer to Chateau- 
briand's 'hideux'), so such praise as this found 
no echo in its own day. 

But with the eighteenth century came a change. 
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Travelling no longer subserved the one practical end 
of making acquamtance with the occupations! the 
morals, the affairs generally, of other peoples ; a 
new scientific interest arose, geologists ana physicists 
ventured to explore the glaciers and regions of 
perpetual snow, and first acuniration, and then love^ 
supplanted the old feeling of horror. 

Modem methods began with Scheuchier^s (1673^ 
1733) Itinera Aipina. Every comer of the Alps was 
explored — the SplugeUi Juher, Furka, Gotthaidi 
etc. — and glaciers, avalandies, ores, fossils, plants 
examined. Haller, as his verses shew, was botanist 
as well as theologian, historian, and poet ; but be 
did not appreciate mountain beauty. 

Brockes to some extent did. He described the 
Harz Mountains in the Fourth Book of his Earthly 
Pleasure in God (Irdisches Vergangen in Gott) ; and 
in his Observations on the Blankenburg Marble he 
said : * In many parts the rough mountain heights 
were monstrously beautiful, their size delights and 
appals us'; and wound up a discussion of wild scenerv 
in contrast to cultivate with : * Ponder this with 
joy and reverence, my soul. The mountain heights 
wild and beautiful shew us a picture of eaithly 
disorder." It was very lon^ before expressioiis 
of horror and fear entirely cusappeared irom de- 
scriptions of the Alps. In Richaroson's Sir Charles 
Grandison we read : * We bid adieu to France and 
found ourselves in Savoy, equally noted for its 
poverty and rocky mountains. We had left behind 
us a olocmiing Spring, which eiüivened with its 
verdure the trees and hedges on the road we passed» 
and the meadows already smiled with flowers. • • « 
Every object which here presents itself is excessivdy 
miserable.* Savoy is *one of the worst countries 
under Heaven.* 

Addison,* on the other hand, vrrote of the Alps 
from Ripaille : * It was the pleasantest voyage m 
the world to follow the windings of this river Inn 
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through such a variety of pleasing scenes as the 
course of it naturally led us. We had sometiines 
on each side of us a vast extent of naked rocks aiul 
mountains» broken into a thousand irrq^ular steps 
and precipices • • • but» as the materials of a 
fine landscape are not always the most profitable 
to the owner of them, we met with but httle^com 
or pasturage,' etc. Lady Mary Wortl^ Montagu 
wrote from Lyons, Sq>t. 25, 1718 : ' The prodigious 
aspect of mountains covered with eternal snow, 
clouds hanging far below our feet, and the vast 
cascades tumbung down the rocks with a confused 
roaring, would have been solemnly entertaining 
to me, if I had suffered less from the extreme cola 
that reigns here.' 

On the whole, Switzerland ¥ras little known 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Many 
travellers still measured the value of scenery entirely 
by fertility, like Kejrssler,^^ who praised garden-like 
level country such as that round Mantua, in con- 
trast to the useless wild T3n:olese mountains and the 
woods of Westphalia; and Lüneburg or Moser,*^ 
who observed ironically to Abbt (1763), after reading 
Ef9iüia and La Nouvelle Hihise: *The far-famea 
Alps, about which so much fuss has been made.' 

Rousseau was the real exponent of rapture for the 
hi^h Alps and romantic scenery in general. Isolated 
voices had expressed some feeling before him, but 
it was he who deliberately prodamied it, and gave 
romantic scenery the first place among the beauties 
of Nature. He did not, as so many would have 
it — ^Du Bois Reymond, for example— discover our 
modem feeling for Nature; the great men of the 
Renaissance, even the Hellenic poets, fore-ran him ; 
but he directed it, with feeling itself in general, 
into new channels.^ 

In French literature he stood alone ; the descrip- 
tions of landscape before him were either borrowed 
blossoms of antiquity or sentimental and erotic 
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pastorals. He opened up again for his country the 
taste for wood and fida, sunshine and moonlight, 
for the idyllic, and, above all, for the sublime, which 
had been lost under artificiality and false taste. 

The primitive freshness, the genuine ring of his 
enthusiasm for country Ufe, was worth all the 
laboured pastorals and fables of previous periods 
of literature. 

His Confessions opened not only the eyes of 
France, but the heart. 

A Swiss by birth, and living in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Europe, Rousseau was devotedly 
fond of his home on the Lake of Geneva. As a bc^ 
he loved to leave the city and rove in the country. 

He describes how once on a Sunday in 1728 
he wandered about, forgetting the time. * Before 
me were fields, trees, flowers ; the beautiful lake, 
the hill country, and high mountains unfcdded 
themselves majestically before my eyes. I gloated' 
over the beautiful spectacle while the sun was 
setting. At last, too late, I saw that the city gates 
were shut.' 

From that time on he felt more drawn to Nature 
than to men. In the Fourth Book of the Confessions 
he sa3rs, speaking of 1732 : 

* A view of the Lake of Geneva and its beautiful 
banks has had even in my idea a particular attrac- 
tion that I cannot describe, not arising merely from 
the beauty of the prospect, but something, I know 
not what, more interestmg which affects and softens 
me. Every time I have approached the Vaudois 
country, I have experienced an impression composed 
of the remembrance of Mademoiselle de Warens, 
who was bom there ; of my father, who lived there ; 
of Mademoiselle de Wulson, who had been my first 
love ; and of several pleasant joume3rs I had made 
there in my childhooa, mingled with some nameless 
charm, more powerfully attractive than all the rest. 
When that ardent desire for a life of happiness and 
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tranquillity (which ever fdlows me, and for wfakfa 
I was bom) inflames my mind, 'tis ever to the 
country of Vaud, near the lake, on those chaiming 
plains, that imagination leads me. An OTdiard on 
the banks of that lake, and no oUier, is absolutely 
necessary ; a firm friend, an amiable woman, a oow, 
and a little boat ; nor could I enjoy perfect happ« 
ness on earth without these concomitants. • • • On 
my way to Yevey I gave myself up to the soft 
melancholy ... I sighed and wept like a chad.' 

He dung to Nature, and most of all when sur- 
rounded by human beings; a morbid impulse to 
flee from them was always present as a negative 
element in the background of his love for her. His 
Fifth Reverie, the most beautiful one, shews this. 

He had gone to the Peter Island on the Lake of 
Bienne. So far as he knew, no other traveller had 
paid any attention to the place ; but that did not 
disturb his confidence in his own taste. 

* The shores of the Lake of Bienne are wilder and 
more romantic than those of the Lake of Geneva, 
because the rocks and woods come nearer to the 
water; but they are not less radiant. With less 
cultivation and fewer vineyards, towns, and houses, 
there are more green fidds and shady shdtered 
spoiSf more contrasts and irregularities. As there 
are no good carriage roads on these happy shores, 
tiie district is little frequented by traveUers; but 
it is interesting for the solitary contemplation of 
those who like to intoxicate themsdves at their 
leisure with Nature's charms, and to retire into a 
silence unbroken by any sound but the eagle's cry, 
the intermittent warblmg of birds, and the roar of 
torrents falling from the mountains.' 

Here he had a delightful Robinson Crusoe exist- 
ence. The only other himian beings were the 
Bernese manager with his family and labourers. 
He counted his two months among the happiest 
of his life, and would have liked to stay for ever. 
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True to his character, he proceeded to analyze the 
charm of the episode, and decided that it was made 
up of the dolce far nienU^ soUtude, absence of books 
and writing materials, dealing with simple fcdk, 
healthy movement in the open air, field labour, and, 
above all, intercourse with Nature, both in admiring 
and studying her. He was seized with a passion 
for botanizing, and planned a comprehensive Flora 
Petrinsularis, dividing the whole island into quartos, 
so that no part might escape notice. 

^ There is nothing more strange than the ravish» 
ment, the ecstasy, I felt at each observation I made 
upon vegetable structure and organization. 

^ I would go by myself, throw myself into a boat 
when the water was calm, and row to the middle 
of the lake, and then, Ijdng full-length in the boat 
with my eyes to the sky, I would let mysdf drift, 
sometimes for hours, lost in a thousand confused 
but deUcious reveries. . . . Often when the sunset 
reminded me that it was time to return, I fomid 
myself so far from the island that I was forced to 
piul wiüi all Toy strength to get back before night- 
fall. At other times, instead of wandering about the 
lake, I amused myself by skirting the green shores 
of the island where the limpid water and cool shade 
often invited to a bathe. . . • When the lake was 
too rough for rowing, I would spend the afternoon 
scouring the island, botanizing ri^ht and left. I 
often sat down to dream at leisure in sunny, londy 
nooks, or on the terraces and hillocks, to gaze at 
the superb ravishing panorama of the lake and its 
shores— one side crowned by near mountains, tiie 
other spread out in rich and fertile plains, across 
which the eye looked to the more distant boundary 
of blue mountains. . • • When evening fell, I came 
down from the higher parts of the mountains and 
sat by the shore in some hidden spot, and there the 
sound of the waves and the movements of the water» 
making me oblivious of all other distracticm, woidd 
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plunge me into ddidous leverie. The ebb and flow 
of the water, and the sound of it, restrained and 
yet swelling at intervals, by striking eye and ear 
without ceasing, came to uie aid of tiiose inner 
movements of the mind which reverie destrojrs, 
and sufficed to make me pleasantly consdoos of 
existence without the trouble of thinking, . , • 
There is nothii^ actual in all this to which tiie heart 
can attach its^ ; even in our most intense enjoy- 
ment there is scarcely a moment of which the heart 
can truly say *^ I ^ould like it to stay for ever." ' 

One thinks of Faust : * O moment I tarry awhüe, 
thou art so fair ! ' 

However, at the dose of the Reverie he admits 
that he has often had sudi moments — moments free 
from all earthly passion — on the lake and on the 
island. His f^mg was increased by botanical 
knowledge, and later on in life the world of trees 
and plants became his one safe refuge when pursued 
by ddusions of persecution. 

The Seventh Reverie has a touching account of 
his pleasure in botany, of the effect of earth in her 
wedding-dress, the only scene in the world of whidi 
eyes and heart never weary,' the intoxicating sense 
that he was part of a great system in which individual 
detail disappears, and he only sees and hears the 
whole. 

* Shunning men, seeking soUtude, no longer 
dreaming, still less thinking, I began to concern 
mysdf with all my surrounmn^, giving the prefer- 
ence to my f avountes . . . briUiant flowers, emerald 
meadows, fresh shade, streams, thickets, green turf, 
these purified my imagination. . . . Attracted by 
the pleasant objects around, I note them, study 
them, and finally learn to dassify them, and so 
become at one stroke as much of a botanist as one 
need be when one only studies Nature to find ever 
new reasons for loving her. 

* The plants seem sown in profusion over the 
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earth like the stars in the sky, to invite man, through 
pleasure and curiosity, to study them ; but the 
stars are far off ; they require preliminary Imow- 
ledge . . . while plants grow under our very feet — 
Ue, so to speak, in our very hands.' 

He had a peaceful sense of being free from his 
enemies when he was pursuing his botany in the 
woods. He described one never-to-be-forgotten 
ramble when he lost himself in a dense thicket dose 
to a dizzy precipice, where, save for some rare Ürds» 
he was qmte alone. He was just feeling the pride 
of a Columbus in the discovery of new ground, when 
his eye fell upon a manufactory not far off. Ifis 
first feeling was a flash of delight at finding himself 
again among men ; but this gave way to the more 
lasting and painful one, that even among Üie Alps 
there was no escape from his tormentors. 

Years later, when he knew that he would never 
revisit the spot, the leaves in his herbarium would 
carry him back to it in memory. 

So strong a personal attachment to Nature, soli- 
tude, and retirement had not been known before ; 
but it was thrown into this high relief by the morbid 
dread of man and hatred of culture, which formed 
a constant dark background to his mind. It was a 
state of mind which naturally led to intense dislike of 
formal French gardens and open admiration of the 
Enelish park. He rejected all the garnish of garden- 
craft, even rafted roses and fruit trees, and only 
admitted indigenous plants which grew outdoors.** 
[ It is greatly due to his feeling for Engliidi Park 
i style tbat a healthier garden-crait gained ground in 
] Germany as well as France. The foremost maxim 
' of his philosophy and teaching, that everything is 
good as it comes from the bosom of mother Nature, 
or rather from the hand of God, and that man and 
his culture are responsible for all the evil, worked 
out in his attitude towards Nature. 

He placed her upon a pedestal, worshipping her. 
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and the Qeator through her, and this made him 
the first to recognise the fact that study of Nature, 
especially of botany, should be an important factor 
in the eaucation of children. 

His Confessions, the truest photognqphs of a 
human character in existence, shew at once the 
keenest introspection and intense love for Nature. 
No one before Rousseau had been so aware of his 
own individuality — ^that is, of himself, as a bdng— * 
who in this particular state only exists once, and has 
therefore not only relative but absolute value. lis 
gave this peculiarity its full value, studying it as 
a thing outside himself, of which every det^ was 
important, watching with great interest his own 
change of moods, me fluctuations of that double 
self which now hfted him to the ideal, now cast him 
down to the lowest and commonest. His relation 
to Nature was the best thing about him, and when 
he was happy, as he was for the first time in the 
society of Mademoiselle de Warens, Nature seemed 
lovelier than ever. 

The scattered passages about Nature in the 
Confessions have a youüiful freshness: 

* The appearance of Aurora seemed so delightful 
one mommg, that, putting on my clothes, I hastened 
into the country to see the rising of the sun. I 
enjoyed that pleasure to its utmost extent. It was 
one week after midsummer : the earth was covered 
mth verdure and flowers ; the nightingales, whose 
soft warblings were almost over, seemed to vie with 
each other, and, in concert with birds of various 
kinds, to bid adieu to spring and hail the approach 
of a beautiful summer's day.' 

He loved rambling over hill and dale, even by 
night ; thus, when he was at Lyons : 

^It had been a very hot day, the evening was 
delightful, the dew moistened the parched grass, 
no wind was stirring ; the air was fresh without 
chilliness, the setting sun had tinged the clouds with 
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a beautiful crimson, which was again reflected by 
the water, and the trees bordering the terrace were 
filled with nightingales that were constantly answer- 
ing each other's songs. I walked along in a kind of 
ecstasy, surrendering my heart and senses to the 
enjoyment of so many delights, and sighing only 
from regret at enjoying them alone. Absorbed in 
this pleasing reverie, I lengthened my walk till it 
grew very late, without perceiving I was tired. At 
length I threw myself on the steps of a kind of niche 
in a terrace wall. How charming was that couch I 
The trees formed a stately canopy, a nightingale sat 
directly over me, and with his soft notes luUed me 
to rest. How delicious my repose I my awakening 
more so. It was broad day ; on openmg my eyes, 
I saw the water, the verdure, and an adorable 
landscape before me.' 

At the end of the Fourth Book he states his idea 
of beautiful scenery : 

' I love to walk at my ease and stop at leisure • • • 
traveUing on foot in a fine country with fine weather 
I « • sAid having an agreeable object to terminate 
my journey. It is already understood what I mean 
by a fine country ; never can a flat one, thouj^&^ver 
so beautiful, appear such to my eyes. I must have 
torrents, fir trees, black woods, mountains to dimb I 
or descend, and rugged roads with precipices on either 
side to alarm me. I experienced this pleasure .' 
to its utmost extent as I approached Chamböry, 
not far from a mountain road called the Pas 
d'EchcJle. Above the main road, hewn through 
the solid rode, a small river runs and rushes into 
fearful chasms, which it appears to have been millions 
of ages in forming. The road has been hedged by 
a parapet to prevent acddents, and I was thus 
enablea to contemplate the whole descent and gain 
vertigoes at pleasure, for a great part of my amuse- 
ment in these steep rocks Ues in their causing a 
giddiness and swimming in my head, which I am 
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particulaxly fond of» provided I am in saf ehr. T^eaning 
tiierefore on the parapet» I remained wnole horns, 
catching from time to time a glance of the froth and 
blue water whose mshing caught my ear, min|^ed 
with the cries of ravens and other birds of prey 
that flew from rock to rock and bush to bom at 
600 feet below me.' 

His preference was for the wild and sublime, and 
he was dad that this ¥ras not a popular taste ; bot 
he could write glowing descriptions of more iiyfüc 
scenery and of village life. 

He said of a day at the Charmettes, a property 
near Chamb^ry, with his beloved fneod Madame 
de Warens» at the end of 1736 : 

* I arose with the sun and was happy ; I walked 
and was happy ; I saw Madame de Warens and ¥ras 
happy ; I qmtted her and still was hapjyv. Whether I 
ramDied through the woods, over the hills, or strolled 
along the valley ; read, was idle, worked in the 
garden, or gathered fruits, happiness continually 
accompanied me.' 

He offered his morning prayer from a hill-top, 
and in the evening, before he left, stooped to Idas 
the ground and the trees, gazing till they were out 
of sight at the places where he had been so happy. 

At the Hermitage with Th^rdse there was a sunilar 
idyll. 

The most epoch-making event in European 
feeling for Nature was the appearance of La NoU" 
vdle HSloise (1761). The book overflows with 
Rousseau's raptures about the Lake of Geneva. 
St Preux sajrs : 

*The nearer I drew to Switzerland, the greater 
were my emotions. That instant in wUch I dUs- 
covered the Lake of Geneva from the heights of Jura, 
was a moment of ecstasy and rapture. The sight 
of mv countnr, my beloved countnr, where a deluge 
of pleasure had overflowed my heart ; the pure 
and wholesome air of the Alps, the genüe breeze 
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of the country, more sweet than the perfumes of 
the East ; that rich and fertile spot, that unrivalled 
landscape, the most beautiful that ever struck the 
eye of man, that deUghtful abode, to which I found 
nothing comparable in the vast tour of the ^lobe ; 
the mildness of the season, the serenity of the chmate, 
a thousand pleasing recollections which recalled to 
my mind the pleasures I had enjoyed; — all these 
circumstances together threw me mto a kind of 
transport which I cannot describe, and seemed to 
collect the enjoyment of my whole life into one 
happy moment.' 

La NouveUe Häoise shewed the world three things 
in quite a new Ught : the inner consciousness whidi 
was determined to give feelinp; its rights again, 
though well aware that ' a feelmg heart is an un- 
happy gift from heaven ' ; the taste for solitude, 
^ all noble passions are formed in soUtude ' ; and 
closely bound up with these, the love of romantic 
scenery, which it described for the first time in 
glowing languajge. 

Such expressions as these of St Preux were unheard 
of at that time : ^ I shall do my best to be free quickly , 
and able to wander at my ease in the wild places 
that to my mind make the charm of this country.' 
^ I am of opinion that this unfrequented country 
deserves the attention of speculative curiosity, and 
that it wants nothing to excite admiration but a 
skilful spectator ' ; and ^ Nature seems desirous of 
hiding her real charms from the sight of men, because 
they are too little sensible of them, and disfigure 
them when within their reach ; she flies from pubUc 
places ; it is on the tops of mountains, in the midst 
of forests, on desert islands, that she displays her 
most affecting charms.' 

Rousseau certainly announced his views with 
all the fervour of a prophet proclaiming a newly- 
discovered truth. The sketch St Preux gives of 
the country that ' deserved a year's study/ in the 
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twenty-third letter to Julia» is very poetic. He is 
ascending a rocky path when a new view breaks 
upon him : . 

One moment I beheld stapendoos rodcs hanging 
minoQS over my head ; the next,I wasenvdopedma 
drizzling doud, which arose from a vast cascade that» 
dashing, thmidered against the rocks bdow my feet 
On one side a perpetual torrent opened to my view a 
yawning abyss» which my eyes could hardly fathom 
with 9m(ty ; sometimes I was lost in the obscurity 
of a hanging wood» and then was gxeaüy astonkhen 
with the sudden opening of a flowery plain. 

He was alvrays charmed by * a surprising mixture 
of wild and cultivated Nature' : 

Here Nature seems to have a singular pleasure in 
acting contradictory to herself, so dmerent does she 
appear in the same place in different aspects. To* 
wiurds the east» the flowers of spring ; to the south» the 
flowers of autumn ; and northwards» the ice cd winter. 
Add to that the iUusions of vision» the tops of the 
mountains variously iUumined» the harmomous mix- 
ture of light and sliade. . • . 

After dimbing» he reflects : 

Upon the top of mountains, the air being subtle 
and pure, we respire with greater freedom, our bodies 
are more active, our minds more serene, our pleasures 
less ardent, and our passions much more moderate. 
Our meditations acquire a degree of sublimity from 
the graiideur of the objects around us. It seems as if, 
being lifted above all human society» we had left every 
low terrestrial sentiment behind. 

He can find no words to express 'the amazing 
variety» magnitude» and beauty of a thousand 
stupendous objects» the pleasure of gazing at an 
entire new scene . . . and beholding» as it were, 
another Nature and a new world.' 

EarUer in the year he wrote his letters to Julia 
upon a block of stone in his favourite wild spot» and 
the wintry landscape harmonized with his feelings : 

I run to and fro, climb the rocks and explore my 
whole district, and find everything as horrible without 
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as I experienced it within. There is no lon^ any 
verdure to be seen, the grass is yellow and withered» 
the trees are stripped of their foliage, and the north- 
east blast heaps snow and ice around me. In short» 
the whole face of Nature appears as decayed to my 
outward senses as I myseU xrom within am dead to 
hope and joy. 

Julia, too, is enthusiastic about places, where * no 
vestiges are seen of human toil, no appearance of 
studied and laborious art ; every object presents 
only a view of the tender care of Nature, our common 
mother.' 

When St Preux knows that she returns his love, 
his sympathy for Nature overflows : 

I find the country more delightful, the verdure 
fresher and livelier, tiie air more temperate, and the 
sl^ more serene than ever I did before; even the 
feathered songsters seem to tune their tender throats 
with more harmony and pleasure ; the murmuring 
rills invite to love - inspiring dalliance, while the 
blossoms of the vine regale me from aiar with the 
choicest perfumes ... let us animate all Nature, which 
is absolutely dead without the genial warmth of love. 

St Preux escorts his old love to the Meillerie, and 
it was with his description of this that Rousseau 
unrolled the full charm of mountain scenery, and 
opened the eyes of his readers to see it. 

They were dimbing a mountain top on the Savoy 
side of the lake : 

This solitary spot formed a wild and desert nook, 
but full of those sorts of beauties which are only 
agreeable to susc^>tible minds, and appear horrible to 
others. A torrent, occasioned by the melting oi the 
snow, rolled in a muddy stream within twenty paces 
of us, and carried dust, sand, and stones along with it, 
not without considerable noise. Behind us, a chain 
of inaccessible rocks divided the place where we stood 
from that part of the Alps which they call the Ice 
house. . . . Forests of gloomy fir trees afforded us 
a melancholy shade on the nght, while on the Udt 
was a liurge wood of oak, beyond which the torrent 
issued ; and beneath, that vast body of water which the 
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lake forms in the bay of the Alps, parted na from the 
rich coast of the Pays de Vavd, crowniiig the whole 
landscape with the ixip of the majestic Jnxm. 

Rousseau's influence upon feeling in general, 
and feeling for Nature in particular, was an eactra- 
ordinary one, widening and deepening at once. 

By his strong personal impulse he impelled it 
into more natund paths, and at the same time he 
discovered the power of the mountains. 

He brought to flower the germ which had lain 
dormant in Hellenism and the Renaissance; and 
although his readers imbibed a siddy strain of 
morbid sentimentality with this passion for the new 
reeion of feeling, the total effect of his individ- 
uality and his idealism was to intensify their love 
for Nature. His feelings woke the liveliest edio, 
and it was not France alone who profited by the 
lessons he taught. 

He was no mountaineer himself, but he pointed 
out the way, and others soon followed it. Saussure 
began his climbing in 1760, exploring the Alps with 
the indomitable spirit of the discoverer and the 
scientist's craving for truth. He ascended Mont 
Blanc in 1787, and only too soon the valle3rs of 
Chamounix filled with tourists and speculators. 
One of the first results of Rousseau's imposing de- 
scriptions of scenery was to rouse the most ardent 
of French romance writers, Bemardin de St Pierre ; 
and his writings, especially his beautiful pictures 
of the He de France, followed hard in the wake of 
La Nouvelle Häoise. 

In Paul and Virginia vivid descriptions of Nature 
were interwoven with an idyllic Robinson Crusoe 
romance : 

Within this enclosure reigns the most profoand 
silence. The waters, the air, all the elements are 
at peace. Scarcely does the echo repeat the whispers 
of the palm trees spreading their broad leaves, Üie 
long points of which are gently agitated by the winds. 
A sort light iUumines the bottom of this deep valley. 
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on which the son shines only at noon. But even at 
break of day the rays of ught are thrown on the 
surrounding rocks, and their snarp peaks, rising above 
the shadows of the mountain, appear like tints of gold 
and purple gleaming upon the azure sky. 

Like Rousseau, St Pierre held that *to take 
refujge m the wildest and most desert places is an 
instinct common to all feeling and suffering beings^ 
as if rocks were ramparts against misfortune, and 
Nature's calm could appease the sorrows of the 
soul ' ^* ; but he differed in caring for Nature far more 
for her own sake, and not in opposition to culture and 
a detested world. He wrote too, not as a philo- 
sopher proclaiming a new gospel, but as a poet^; 
the poetry of Nature had been revealed to r rench 
literature. 

St Pierre drew the beauty of the tropics in ajpoem, 
and George Forster's Voyage round the WorU^ 
shewed how quickly Rousseau's influence told upcm 
traveb. It was a far cry from the Crusaders and 
discoverers to the highly-cultured Forster, aUve to 
everything that was good and beautiful, and able 
to express it. He was the first to describe countries 
and peoples from both the scientific and artistic 
stan(h)oint — a style of writing which Humboldt per- 
fected, and some later writers, Haeckel, for example, 
in Ifulischen Briefen, have carried on with success. 

To quote Forster : 

The town of Santa Cruz in Madeira was abreast of 
us at six in the afternoon. The mountains are here 
intersected by numerous deep glens and vallejfs. 
On the sloping ground we observed several country 
houses pleasantly situated amidst surrounding vine- 
yards and lofty cypresses, which give the county 
altogether a romantic appearance. Early on the 39tfa 
we ¥rere agreeably surprised with the picturesque 
appearance of the dty dt FunchaL . . • 

In October 1772, off South Africa : 

The night was scarcely begun when the water all 
round us afiorded the most grand and astonishing tight 
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that oa be iumgiiw^ . ÄMfartmweeoiMwtB^Ümwbdkt 
ocean teemed to be in a Uaae. Ei^eiy hntiäng va:vo 
had itawnmnit lllumiM i tfd hf a li^ Moila r toitot 
of phoQihonii» and the iidea oi «he wbmI» fWfiini^ 
in contact with the tea» wen etiiwialy iniited bir a 
Inminooe üdcl • . . Theie wm a sogakiity ua a 
grandeur in the ditiiiiy oi this phenomenoo whidi 
could not lafl oi gIviQg occ upatk » to the mind» and 
etnking tt wttn a leveraaiiai awe^ one lo oninipowpoa» 
The ocean wae ooveied to a peat ealent wifli niyriadi 
of anima lcito ; tiie ee Kt tle beingi^ oiyninfid , ^•Iwre^ 
endowed witii locjomotife power« a ^naoty' of wiininig 
whenever thef pieeee, oi illiimin a ti Big every body 
with vdiich they coae in contact . • • aD tiieee ideea 
crowded upon ns» and bade ne admire the Creator« 
even in m^ minnteet woiha. ... I hope I diall not 
have formed too lavoanble an opinion ol my readers» 
if I expect tiiat the fenenJitf will sympau d» witti 
me in tlieee ^ffM «ff « , 

In Dusky Bay : 

We ^Hded akmg by ineensiUe demes, wafted bj 
light auB past nuneroos rocky islands, each of whicn 
was covered with wood and smnbbcrieSv where numer- 
oas evergreens were sweetly contrasted and mwgM 
with the various shades of autumnal jreOow. Flocks 
of aquatic birds enlivened the rocky shores, and the 
whole countrv resounded with the wild notes of the 
feathered tribe. . . . The view of rude sceneries 
in the style of Rosa, of antediluvian forests which 
clothed the rock, and of numerous rills of water which 
everywhere rolled down the steep declivity, altogether 
conjured to complete our joy. 

Cascade Cove in New Zealand : 

This waterfall at a distance of a mile and a half 
seems to be but inconsiderable on account of its great 
elevation ; but, after cUmtring about 200 yards up- 
wards, we . . . found a view of great beauty and 
grandeur before us. The first object which strikes 
the beholder is a clear column cd water eight or ten 
yards in circumference, which is projected with great 
mipetuosity from the perpendicular rock at the height 
of 100 3rards. Nearly at the fomth part oi the whole 
height this column meeting a part of the same rock, 
which now acquires a little Inclination, spreads on its 
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broad back into a limpid sheet of about twen^-five 
yards in width. Here its surface is curled, and dashes 
upon every little eminence in its rapid descent, till 
it is all collected in a fine basin about sixty yards 
in circuit, included on three sides by the natuxal walls 
of the rocky chasm, and in front by huge masses of 
stone irregularly piled above each other. Between 
them the stream mids its way, and runs foaming with 
the greatest rapidity along the slope of the hill to the 
sea. The whole neighbourhood of the cascade • • • 
is filled with a steam or watery vapour. • . . We 
. . . were struck with the sight of a most beautiful 
rainbow of a perfectly circular form, produced by the 
meridian rays of the sun refracted in uie vapour of the 
cascade. 

The scenery on the left consists of steep brown 
rocks fringed on the summits with overhanging shrubs 
and trees; the enchanting melody of various bLrds 
resounded on all sides, aotd completed the beauty of 
this wild and romantic spot. 

He described : * A waterspout, a phenomenon which 
carried so much terrific majesty in it, and connected, 
as it were, the sea vrith the clouds, made our oldest 
mariners uneasy and at a loss how to behave.' 

He begins his diary of August 1773 with 
OTaheite : 

It was one of those beautiful mornings which the 
poets of all nations have attempted to describe, when 
we saw the isle of OTaheite within two miles before 
us. The east wind, which had carried us so iar^ was 
entirel3r vanished, and a faint breeze only wafted 
a delicious perfume from the land, and curled the 
surface of the sea. The mountains, clothed with 
forests, rose majestic in various spiry forms, on which 
we already perceived the light of the rising sun • . • 
everything seemed as yet asleep ; the mominR scarce 
dawned, and a peaceful shade still rested on the land- 
scape. . • • 

This spot was one of the most beautiful I had ever 
seen, and could not fail of bringing to remembrance 
the most fanciful descriptions of poets, which it 
eclipsed in beauty ; we had a prospect of the plain 
below us, and of ths sea be3rond it. In the shade of 
trees, whose branches hung over the water, we enjoyed 
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a pleasant gale, which aoftened the heat of the day ; 
and, amidst the solemn uniform noise of the waterüJl, 
which was bnt sddom i n t e rr up ted by the whistling of 
birds, we sat down. . • • 

We could have been well pleased to have passed 
the whole day in this retirement . . • however, feast- 
ing our eyes once more with the romantic scenery, we 
returned to the plain. 

It was such descriptions as these which stimu- 
lated Humboldt. There is a breath of poetry in 
his writings ; his Views of Natme and Cosmos give 
ample proof that love of Nature and knowledge of 
Nature can condition and deepen each other. 

It is not siuprising that in the flood of scientific 
* Travels ' whioi followed, especially in imitation of 
Forster, there were some tiiat laid chim to a wonder- 
ful grade of feeling. For example, the description of 
a day at the Ecjuator by von Spix and v. Martins 
in their Travels m Brazil in 1817 to 1820 : 

In these seas the sun rises from the ocean with great 
splendour, and gilds the clouds accumulated in the 
horizon, which in grand and various groups seem to 
present to the eye of the spectator contments with 
nigh mountains and valleys, with volcanoes and seas, 
m3rthological and other strange creations of fancy. 

The launp of day gradually rises in the transparent 
blue sky ; the damp grey f o^ subside ; the sea is calm 
or gently rises and falls, with a surfslce smooth as a 
mirror, m a r^ular motion. At noon a pale, faintly 
shining cloud rises, the herald of a sudden tempest, 
which at once disturbs the tranquillity of the sea. 
Thunder and lightning seem as if they would sjdit our 
planet ; but a heavy rain of a salt taste, pouring down 
in the midst of roaring whirlwinds, puti an end to 
the raging of the elements, and sev^al semi-circular 
rainbows, extended over the ocean like gay triumphal 
arches, announce the peaceful termination of the ffreat 
natural phenomenon. As soon as the air and sea have 
recovercKi their equilibrium/ the sky again shews its 
transparent azure. ... As the sun gradually sinks 
in the clouded horizon, the sea and sky assume a 
new dress, which is beyond description sublime and 
magnificent. The most brilliant red, yellow, violet, in 
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infinite shades and contrasts, are poured oat in pfo- 
fosion over the azure of the firmament, and are reflected 
in still gayer variety from the surface of the wator. 
The day departs amid continued lightning on ti» dusky 
horizon, while the moon in silent majesty rises from 
the unbounded ocean into the cloudless upper regions. 
Variable winds cool the atmosphere ; numerous falling 
stars, coming particularly from the south, shed a magic 
hght ; the dark - blue fiirmament, reflected with too 
constellations on the untroubled bosom ol the water, 
represents the ima^e of the wholly star^ hemis^ere ; 
and the ocean, agitated even by the faintrat oreeze 
of the night, is changed into a sea of waving fire. . . . 
The variety of the hght and foliage of the trees, which 
is seen in me forests, on the slopes of the mountains : 
the blending of the most diverse colours, and the dark 
azure and transparency of the sky, impart to tiie land- 
scapes of the tropical countries a charm to which even 
the pencil of a Salvator Rosa and a Gaude cannot do 
justice. . . . 

Except at noon, when all living creatures in the torrid 
zone seek shade and repose, and when a solemn sUcance 
is diffused over the scene, illumined by the Haggling 
beams of the sun, every hour of the day calls into 
action another race of animals. . . . When the sun 
goes down, most of the animals retire to rest . . • 
myriads of luminous beetles now b^;in to fly about 
like ignes fatui, and the blood-suddng bats hover like 
phantoms in the profound darkness of the night. . • . 
The traveller does not here meet with the impressions 
of those sublime and rugged high Alps of Europe, nor, 
on the other hand, those of a meaner nature ; but the 
character of these landscapes comlnnes grandeur with 
simplicity and softness. . . . 

He who has not personally experienced the enchant- 
ment of tranquil moonlight nights in these happy 
latitudes can never be inspired, even by the most 
faithful description, with those fec^gs which scenes 
of such wondrous beauty excite in the mind of the 
beholder. 

A delicate transparent mist hangs over the countrv, 
the moon shines brightly amid heavy and singnlany 

ruped clouds, the outlmes of the objects illuminated 
^ it are clear and well defined, while a magic twilight 
seems to remove from the eye those wluch are in 
shade. Scarce a breath of air is stirring, and the 
neighbouring mimosas, that have folded up their leaves 
to sleep, stand motionless beside the dark crowns of 
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the wi^^ng !* ^ the jscft» and the ethereal jamboe ; or 
sometimeB a sudden wind arises and the jniodess leaves 
of the acajn riurtle» the richly ßamtnd gmmijama 
and pitanga let drop a fragrant shower of snow-white 
blossoms ; the crowns of the majestic palms wave 
slowly over the silent roof which they overshade, like 
a symb^ of peace and tranquillity. 
Shrill cries of the dcada, the grasshopper, and tree 
> frog make an incessant hum, and proanoe by their 
monotony a pleasing melancholy. • . • Every half -hour 
different balsamic odoors fill the air» and odier flowers 
alternately unfold their leaves to the nig^t. • . . 
While the silent vegetaUe world, illuminated by soofes 
of fireflies as by a thousand moving stars, charms the 
^ night by its ddicate effluvia, brilliant lightnings piay 
. incessantly on the horizon, and elevate the mind m 
joyful admiration to the stars, which, crowing in solemn 
silence in the firmament above tiie continent and ocean, 
fill the soul with a presentiment of still sublimer 
wonders. 

Travels by sea were described at much greater 
length and mth much more effusion than travels 
by land ; one might infer from the silence of the 
people who moved about in Europe in the eirfit- 
eenth century, that no love of Nature existed. The 
extreme discomfort of the road up to a hundred 
years ago may account for this silence within 
Germany. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote in 1716 of 
Saxon Svidtzerland : 

We passed by moonshine the frightful precipices 
that divide Bohemia from Saxonjr, at the bottom of 
which runs the river Elbe ... in many places the 
road is so narrow that I could not discern an inch of 
space between the wheels and the precipice. . . . 

and her husband declared that 

he had passed the Alps five times in different places, 
without having gone a road so dangerous. 

Scherr relates that in the late autunm of 172 1 
a citizen of Schwabisch-Gmiind travelled to £11- 
wangen, a distance of eight hours' posting. 
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Before starting, he had a mass performed in St 
John's Chm-ch * for the safe conclusion of the coming 
journey.' He set ofi one Monday with his wife ana 
a maid in a two -horse vehicle called a small tilt 
waggon {Planwägelchen), but in less than an hour the 
wheels stuck in mud, and the whole party had to get 
out and push the carriage, up to their knees in filth* 
In the middle of the vilSäge of Boebingen the driver 
inadvertently drove the front left wheel into a 
manure hole, the carriage was overturned, and the 
lady of the party had her nose and chc^k badly 
grazed by the iron hoops. 

From Moeggelingen to Aalen they were obliged 
to use three horses, and yet it took fully six hours, 
so that they were obUged to spend the night there. 
Next morning thev set off early, and r^ched the 
village of Hof en by mid -day without accidents. 
Here for a time the travelling ceased, for a hundred 
paces beyond the vills^e the carriage fell into a 
puddle, and they were aU terribly soiled ; the maid's 
right shoulder was dislocated, and the manservant's 
hand injured. The axle of one of the wheels was 
broken, and a horse completely lamed in the left 
forefoot. They had to put up a second time for the 
night, leave horses, carriage, man, and maid in Hofen, 
aiui hire a rack waggon, in which at last, pitifully 
shaken, they reach^ the gates of Ellwangen on 
Wednesd^ at vesper bells. 

When Eva König, Lessing's fianc6e, was on her 
way from Brunswick to Nuremberg in 1772, she 
wrote to him from Rattelsdorf (two miles north of 
Bamberg), on February 28th, as follows : 

You wUl certainly never in your life have heard 
of a village caUed Kattelsdorf ? We have been in it 
already twenty-four hours, and who knows if we shall 
not have to stay four times as long I It depends on 
the Maine, whether it falls or not ; as it is now, one 
could not cross it, even if one dared to. I have never 
in my life met with so many hindrances, so many 
dangers and hardships, as on this journey. I can 
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hardlv think of any misfortones wbich wt have not 
ahreaay had. 

She eoes on to describe that m thirty-eicht hoots 
two axles and two poles had been to^en, uie hocaes 
had bolted with tiiem» one horse had &Jlen and 
died, and so on; on March 2nd they were stiU 
prisoners in the wretched village. 

In 1750 a day's journey was stfll reckoned at five 
miles, two hours to thenule ; and when in July 1750 
Klopstock travelled with Gleim from Halberstadt 
to Magdeburg in a light carriage drawn by four 
horses, at the rate of six miles in six hours, hß 
thought this speed remarkable enough to merit 
comparison with the racing in the Olymi^an games. 
People of any pretensions shunned we discomforts 
of travelling on foot — ^the bad roads, the insecurity» 
the dirty inns, and the roup^ treatment in them ; 
to walk abroad in good clothes and admire the 
scenery was an unknown thin^. (G. Freytag.) 

It was only after the widenmg of thoroughiaires, 
the invention of steamboats (the first was on the 
Weser 1827) and railways (1835), that travelling 
became commoner and more popular, and feeling 
for Nature was thereby increased. 

After the Swiss Alps had been discovered for them, 
people began to feel interest in their native moun- 
tains ; Zimmermann led the way with his observa- 
tions on a journey in the Harz 1775, and Gatterer 
in 1785 published A Guide to TraveUing in the Harz 
in five volumes. 

In 1806 appeared Nicolas's Guide to Switzerland^ 
in 1777 J . T. Volkmar's Journey to the Riesengebirge^ 
and before lon^ each little country and province, 
be it Weimar, Mecklenburg, or the Mark, had dis- 
covered a Switzerland within its own boundaries, 
with mountains as much like the Swiss Alps as a 
charming Uttle girl is like a giant. 

It was the opening of men's eyes to the charms 
of romantic scenery at home. 
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The Isle of Rügen too, Swedish at that time, with 
its striking contrasts of deep blue bays and inlets, 
chalk rocks and beech woods, came into fashion with 
lovers of Nature, especially after the road from 
Sagard to Stubbenkamer had been improved" — so 
much so, in fact, that in 1805 Grtimbke was com- 
plaining that many people only went there to feast, 
not to enjoy the scene : 

Yoa know I am no foe to pleasure, and appreciate 
my food and drink after physical exertion as much as 
any one ; but it is desecration to make that the main 
object here. In this dreadfully beautiful wildemeas» 
under these green corridors of beeches, on the battle- 
ments of this great dazzling temple, before this huge 
azure mirror otthe sea, only high and serious thoughts 
should find a place — ^the whole scene, stamped as it is 
with majesty and mystery, seems designed to attract 
the mind to the hidden life of the unending worki 
around it. For this, solitude and rest are necessary 
conditions, hence one must visit Stubbenkamer 
alone or with intimate and congenial Mends. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE UNIVERSAL PANTHEISnC FEEUNG OF . 

MODERN TIMES 

The eighteenth century, so proudly dtetinguished 
as the century of Frederic tne Great and Ifaria 
^Theresa, Kant and Lessing, Rousseau and Voltaire, 
the age of enlightenment, and, above all, of the 
Revolution, was the most sentimental period in 
history. Its feeUng for Nature bore the same stamp. 
Many of tiie Anacreontists and Göttingen poets, as 
well as Klopstock, shewed genuine enthusiasm ; but 
their horizon was narrow, and though F. Stolbeig 
sang of the sea and his native mountains, most of 
them only rang the changes on moonUght and star- 
light, pastoral idylls, the joys of spring, and winter 
excursions on the ice. Even Rousseau, the prophet 
of high mountains, was the child of the same senti- 
mental, self-adoring time ; a morbid strain, call it 
misanthropy, melancholy, what you will, underlay 
all his passion for Nature. It was Goethe who 
dissolved the spell which lay over the world, and, 
although bom into the days of beautiful souls, 
moonshine poets, seraphic heaven stormers, pastoral 
poems, and La NouvMe Hüoise, ennobled and puri- 
fied the tone of the day and freed it from convention 1 

It was by dint of his genius for expression, the 
gift of findmg the one right word, that he became 
the world's greatest lyrist : what he felt became a 
poem, what he saw a picture. 

To see and to fashion into poetry were one with 
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him, whereas his predecessors had called out the 
whole artillery of Cnjmipus — ^njmiphs, Ch'eads, Chloe, 
Phyllis, Damon, Aurora, Echo, and Zephjn:— «ven 
the stül heavier ordnance of the old Teutonic 
gods and half-^ods, only to repeat stereotjrped ideas, 
and produce aescriptions of scenery, without lyric 
thought and feeUng. 

But Goethe's genius passed through very evident 

stages of development, and found forerunners in 

Lessin^ and Herder. 

Lessmg's mind was didactic and critical, not lyric, 

I so that his importance here is a negative one. In 

laying down the limits of poetry and painting in 

j Laocoon, he attacked the error of his day which 

I used poetry for pictures, debasing it to mere 

descriptions of seasons, places, plants, etc. 

He was dealing with fundamental principles when 
he said : 

Simonides caUed painting dumb poetry, and poetry 
speakinR painting ; but . . . many modem critics have 
drawn tne crudest conclusions possible from this agree- 
ment between painting and poetry. At one time they 
confine poetry within the narrow limits of painting, 
and at another allow painting to fill the whole vMe 
sphere of poetry. . . . This fault-finding criticism has 
partially misled the virtuosos themselves. In poetry 
a fondness for description, and in painting a isLacy 
for aUegory, has arisen from the desire to maie the one 
a speaking picture without really knowing what it can 
ana ought to paint, and the other a dumb poem without 
having considered in how far painting can express 
universal ideas without abandonmg its proper sphere 
and d^enerating into an arbitrary method of writing. 
. . . Snce the artist can use but a single moment 
of ever-chajiging Nature, and the painter must further 
confine his study of this one moment to a single point 
of view, while tneir works are made not simplv to be 
look^ at, but to be contemplated long ana oftcni, 
evidently the most fruitful moment and the most fruit- 
ful aspect must be chosen. Now that only is fruitful 
which allows free play to the imagination. The more 
we see, the more we must be able to imasine ; and the 
more we imagine, the more we must think we see. 
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And against descriptive poetry he said : 

When a poetaster, says Horace, can do nofüanf^ elM, 
he falls to deKcibing a grove, an altar, a bfook windiag 
through pleasant meadows, a rushing river, or a rain* 
bow. Pope expressly enjoined upcm every one who 
would not prove himself unwort h y the name of poet, to 
abandon as early as possible this fondness for descrip- 
tion. A merely descriptive poem he declared to be a 
feast made up of sauces. 

Acute as his distinction was between poetry as 
the representative art of actions in time» and paint* 
ing as the representative art of bodies in ^pace, he 
did not give due value to lyric feding or landscai)e 
painting.^ They belong to a region in which ma 
sharp, critical acumen was not at home. 

But his discussions established the position that 
external objects of any sort» including Nature in all 
her various shapes, are not proper subjects for 
poetry when taken as Thomson, Brockes, and Haller 
took them, by themselves alone, but must first be 
imbued with human feeling. And the same holds 
good of landscape painting. Goethe's lyrics are 
the most perfect examples of this blending of the 
outer and inner world. 

Lessing's criticisms had a salutary, emancipating 
effect upon prevalent taste ; but a more positive 
influence came into play through Herder's warm 
predilection for the popiüar songs, which had been 
so long neglected, and for all that rises, as in the 
Psalms, Homer, Shakespeare, Ossian, from primitive 
sources of feeling, and finds spontaneous expression 
in poetry. The effect of his pioneering was marked, 
especially upon Goethe. Herder understood the 
revulsion of feeling from the unnatural restraint 
of the Pigtail penod, and while holding up the 
mirror to his own day, he at the same time led its 
taste and the expression of it towards what was 
simple and natural, by disclosing the treasures 
which lay hidden in the poetry of me people. The 
lyric was freed from the artificiality and convention 
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which had so long ruled it, and although he did 
not carry out his plan of a history of poetry, his 
collections and his profound remarks upon tiiem 
were of great service, sowing a seed ^at bore fruit 
in succeeding days. 

The popular songs to him were children of the 
same mother as the plants and flowers. ' All the songA 
of such unlettered folk,' ' he said, ' weave a hving 
world around existing objects, actions, and events. 
How rich and manifold they all become ! And 
the eye can actually see them, the mind realize 
them ; they are set m motion. The different parts 
of the song are no more connected together than tiie 
trees and bushes in a wood, the rocks in a desert^ 
or the scenes depicted.' In another place • he put 
the history of feeling for Nature very tersdy : 
* There is no doubt that the spirit of man is made 
gentler by studying Nature. What did the classics 
aim at in their Georgics, but under various shapes 
to make man more humane and raise him gradusuly 
to order, industry, and prosperity, and to me power 
to observe Nature ? . . .* Hence, when poetry re- 
vived in the Middle Ages, she soon recollected 
the true land of her birth among the plants and 
flowers. The Provenfal and the romantic poets 
loved the same descriptions. Spenser, for instance, 
has charming stanzas about beautiful wilds with 
their streams and flowers; Cowle}^s six books on 
plants, vegetables, and trees are written with extra- 
ordinary affection and a superfluity of imagination ; 
and of our old Brookes, Gessner says : ' He observed 
Nature's many beauties down to their fibnest 
minutiae, the smallest things move his tender feel- 
ings ; a dewdrop on a blade of grass in the 
sunshine inspires him. His scenes are often too 
laboured, too wide in scope, but still his poems are 
a storehouse of pictures direct from Nature. Halter's 
Alps, Kleist's poems and Gessner's, Thomson's 
Seasons, speak for themselves.' 
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He delighted in Shaftesbur3^s praises of Nature 
as the good and beautiful in the MaralistSf and 
translate it^ ; in fact, in Herder we have already 
an aesthetic cult of the beauties of Nature. 

After the moral disquisitions of Pope, Addison, 
Shaftesbury, etc., Nature's influence on man, moral 
and aesthetic, became, as we have already seen, a 
favourite theme in Germany too, both in pious and 
rationalistic circles'; but there are few traces of 
any aesthetic analysis. 

The most important one was Kant's, in his 
Observations on the Beautiful and Sublime in 1764. 
He distinguished, in the finer feeling for Nature, 
a feeling for the sublime and a feeling for the 
beautiful. 

Both touch us pleasantly» but in difierent wa^. 
The sight of a mountain with a snowy peak reaching 
above the clouds, the account of a storm . . . these 
excite pleasure, but mixed with awe; while flowery 
meadows, valleys with winding streams and covered 
bv browsing herds, a description of Elysium, . . . 
also cause pleasant feelings, but of a gay and radiant 
kind. To appreciate the first sensations adequately, 
we must have a feeling for the subUme ; to appreciate 
the second, a feeling for the beautiful. 

He mentioned tall oaks, lonely shades in con- 
secrated groves, and night-time, as sublime ; day, 
beds of flowers, low hedges, and trees cut into 
shapes, as beautiful. 

Minds which possess the feeling for the sublime 
are inclined to lofty thoughts of mendship, scorn of 
the world, eternity, by the cjuiet stillness of a summer 
evening, when the twinklmg starUght breaks the 
darkness. The light of day impels to activity and 
cheoiulness. The sublime soothes, the beautiful 
stimulates. 

He goes on to subdivide the sublime : 

This feeling is sometimes accompanied by horror or 
by dejection, sometimes merely by quiet admiration, 
at other times by a sense of wide-spread beauty. I 
will caU the first the terrible, the second the noble, the 
third the splendid sublime. 
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Profound solitude is sublime, but in a terrible vray« 
This is why great deserts» like the Desert of Gamo 
in Tartary, have always been the supposed abode of 
fearful shades, hobgobuns, and ghostly spectres. The 
sublime is always great and simple ; the beautiful may 
be small, elaborate, and omamentaL 

He tried, too, to define the romantic in Nature, 
though very vaguely : 

The dreadful variety of the sublime, when quite 
unnatural, is adventurous. When sublimity or beauty 
is excessive, it is caUed romantia 

In his KaUißone, which appeared in 1800, Herder 
quoted Kant in making one of the characters say, 
* One calls day beautiful, night sublime/ and tried 
to carry the idea a step further ; ^ The sublime and 
beautiful are not opposed to each other, but stem 
and boughs of a tree whose top is the most sublimely 
beautiful of all,' that is the romantic. In the same 
book he attempted to analyze his impressions of 
Nature, calling a rugged place odious, an insig- 
nificant one without character tedious. *In the 
presence of great mountains,' he says, * the spirit 
IS filled with bold aspirations, whereas in gentle 
valleys it Ues quiet.' Harmony in variety was 
his ideal, like the sea in storm and calm. 'An 
ocean of beautiful forms in rest and movement.* :,:• 

And in reference to the contrast between a place 
made ' dreadful and horrible ' bjr a torrent dashing 
over rocks and a quiet and charming valley, he said : 
' These changes follow unalterable laws, which are 
recognized by our minds, and in harmony with our 
feelings.' He saw the same order in vanety among 
plants, from the highest to the lowest, from palm 
tree to moss. In the second part of the book he 
gave an enthusiastic description of the sublime in 
sky and sea. 

His beautiful words on the inspiration of Nature 
shew his insight into her relation to the poet soul 
of the people : 
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Evcrytliiiig in Natnie must be inspirBd by life, or it 
does not move me, I do not feel it. Tbe ooohng sephjrr 
and the moming snnbeam, the wind blowing thioogh 
tbe tieet, and thefrag^ant cazpet of flowers, mnst oca, 
warm, pervade ns — mat we fed Natore. The poet does 
not say be feds ber, unless be feels ber intensely, living, 
palpitating and pervading bim, like tbe wild Natore of 
Ossian, or tbe sott Inxnriant Nature of Tbeocritos and 
tbe Orientals. In Nature, tbe more varieties tbe better ; 
for instance, in a beantifol coon^ I rostle witb tbe 
wind and become alive (and give li&-— inspire), I inbale 
fragrance and exbale it witb tbe flowers ; 1 dissolve 
in water ; I float in tbe blue sky ; I fed all tbese 
feelings. 

t Herder touched the lyre himself with a sldlful 
1 hand. Thou^t predominated with him, but he 
could make Nature live in his song.' ^ I greet thee, 
thou wing of heaven/ he sang to the lark ; and to 
the rain^>w, * Beautiful child of the sun, picture 
and hope over dark clouds . . . hopes are colours» 
are brc^en sun-rays and the children of tears, truth 
is the sun.' 
In By the Sea at Naples he wrote : 

A-weary of tbe summer's fiery brand, 
I sat me down beside the cooling sea. 
Where the waves heaving, rolled and kissed tbe 

strand 
Of the grey shore, . . . 
And over me, high over in the air, 
Of tbe blue skyey vault, rustled the tree • • . 

Seen of all trees, slender and beautiful, 
e pine tree, lifting me to golden dreams. 

In Recollections of Naples : 

Yes I they are gone, those happy, happy hours. 
Joyous but short, by Posihppo s bay I 
Sweet dream of sea and lake, of rock and hill. 
Grotto and island, and the mirrored sun 
In the blue water — thou hast passed away t 



and 



When the glow of evening softly fades 

From the still sea, and with her gleaming host 

The moon ascends the sky. 
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Nighi is very poetic : 

And comest thou again. 
Thou Mother of the stars and heavenly thoughts ? 
Divine and quiet Mother, comest thou ? 
The earth awaits thee, from thy chalice cup 
But one drop of thy heavenly dew to quan. 
Her flowers bend low their heads ; 
And with them, satiate with vision, droops 
My overcharged soul. . . . 
O starry goddess with the crown of gold. 
Upon whose wide-spread sable mantle gleam 
A thousand worlds . . . 
Silence divine, 'Uiat filleth all the world. 
Flowing so softly to the etemal^shores 
Of an eternal universe. . . . 

And in St John's Nighty he exdaims : 

Infinite, ah I inexhaustible art thou. Mother Nature I 

Like the rest, Herder suffered from the over- 
sensitiveness of his day. His correspondence witii his 
fiancie shews this * ; one sees Rousseau's influence : 

My pleasantest hours are when, quite alone, I walk 
in a charming wood close to Bücketnirg, or lie upon a 
wall in the shade of my garden, or lastly, for we have 
had capital moonlight for three nights, and the last was 
the best of all, when I enjoy these hours of sweeüy 
sleeping night with all the songs of the nightingale. 

I reckon no hours more delightful than those of green 
solitude. I Uve so romanticaUy alone, and among woods 
and churches, as only poets, lovers, and philosophers 
can live. 

And his fiancee wrote : 

'Tis aU joy within and around me since I have known 
thee, my best beloved : every plant and flower, every- 
thing in Nature, seems beautiful to me. 



and 



I went early to my little room ; the moon was auite 
covered by clouds, and the night so melancholy from 
the croaking of the üx>gs, that I could not leave the 
window for a lone time : my whole soul was dark and 
cloudy; I thought of thee, my dear one, and that 
ilu>ught, that sigh, reduced me to tears. 
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and 

Do you Uka the ean of wheat so much ? I never 
a cornfield without stroking them. 

Goethe f ocussed all th^ rays of feeling for Nature 

ich had found lyrical expression before him, and 
purged taste, beemning with his own, of its un- 
natural and sickly dements. So he became the 
Uberating genius of modem culture. Not only did 
German lyric poetry reach its climax in him ; but 
he was the most accurate, individual, -and universal 
interpreter of German feding for Nati^r^. 

His wide original mind kept open house for the 
most diverse ^ments of feeung, and exercised an 
ennobling control upon each and all at will ; Homer's 
naivete, Shakespeare's sympathv» Rousseau's en- 
thusiasm, even Ossian's mdancholy, found room 
there. 

While most love lyrics of his day were false in 
fedin^, mere raving extravagances, and therefore 
poor m those metaphors and comparisons which 
prove sympathy between Nature and the inner üfe, 
it coula be said of him that ' Nature wished to know 
what she looked like, and so she created Goethe.' 
He was the microcosm in which the macrocosm of 
modem times was reflected. 

He was more modem and universal than any of 
his predecessors, and his insight into Nature and 
love for her have been rardy equalled in later days. 
He did not live, like so many of the degiac and 
idvUic poets of the eighteenth century, a mere dream- 
Ufe of the imagination : Goethe stood firmly rooted 
among the actualities ; from boyhood up, as he said 
in Wahrheit und Dichtung, he had *a warm 
feeling for all objective things.' 

No poet, Klopstock not excepted, was richer in 
verbal invention, and many of the phrases and 
epithets which he coined form in themselves very 
striking evidence (which is lost in trai^ation) of 
his dose and original observation of Nature. 
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He has many beautiful comparisons to Nature : 
His lady-love is * brightly beautiful as morning 
clouds on yonder height. 

* I was wont to look at thee as one looks at the 
stars and moon, delighting in thee without the most 
distant wish in my quiet breast to possess thee.' 

* I give kisses as the spring ^ves flowers.' 

* My feeling for thee was like seed, which ger- 
minates siomy in winter, but ripens quickly in 
sununer.' 

The stars move * with flower feet.' 

The graces are ^ pure as the heart of the waters, as 
the marrow of earth.' 

A delicate poem is a rainbow only existing against 
a dairk ground. 
/In SteUa: 

Thou dost not feel what heavenly dew to the thirsty 
it is, to return to thy breast from the sandy desert 
world. 

I felt free in soul, free as a spring morning. 

In Faust : 

The cataract bursting through the rocks is the image 
oTlhiman effcurt ; its coloured reflection the image of 

When Werther feels himself trembling between 
existence and non-existence, everything around him 
sinking away, and the world perishing with^him : 

The past flashes like lightning over the dark abyss 
of the future. 

These are among his still more numerous 
metaphors : 

A sea of folly, an ocean of fragrance, the waves 
of battle, the stream of genius, the tiger daw of 
despair, the sun-ray of the past. Iphigenia says to 
Orestes: 

O let the pure breath of love blow lightly on thy 
heart's flame and cool it. 
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and Eleonora complaiiis about Tasso : 



Let him 00 1 Bot what twilight faUs round me now 1 
Formerly tne stream carried as along upon the Hg^ 
waves without a mdder. 

In Goethe we see very clearly how the inner life, 
under the pressure of its own intendty, will, so 
to speak, overflow into the outer worid, malring 
that live in its turn ; and how this is especially the 
case when the amorous passion is present to add 
its impetus to feeling, ana attribute its own fervour 
to all around. 

M(ty Sang^ On the Lake^ Ganytnede, are instances 
of this. 

Ganymede : 

Oh, what a g^ow 

Around me in morning's 

Blaze thou diffusest» 

Beautiful spring ! 
With the rapture ol love but intenser, 
Intenser and deeper and sweeter» 
Nestles and creeps to my heart 

The sensation divine 

Of thy fervour eternal, 

Oh, thou unspeakably fair ! 

Beautiful personifications abound : 

The sun is proudly throned in heaven. 

The glowing sun gazes at the rugged peak or 
charms it with fiery love, 

Or bathes like the moon in the ocean. 

The parting glance of Mother Sun broods on the 
grapes. 

' Morning came frightening away Ught sleep with 
its footsteps.* 

' The young day arose with delight.* 

The moon : * Thou spreadest thy glance soothingly 
over my abode.* 

On a cloudy night : * Evening already rocked 
earth, and night hung on the moimtains; from a 
hill of clouds the moon looked mournfully out of 
the mist.* 
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* The lofty stars turn their dear eyes down to me.' 
Even the rock lives : * The hard rock opens its 
bosom, not envying earth its deep springs.* 

The stream : * Thou hurriest on with joyful light 
mood ; see the rock spring bright witii the glance 
of the stars, yet no shady valley, no flowers make 
him tarry ... his course winds downwards to the 
plain, then he scatters in delightful spray, in doud 
waves . . . foams gloomily to the abyss. 

Wiih gradual step from out the far-off grey. 

Self-heralded draws on the storm. 

Birds on the wing fly low across the water, weighted 

down. 
And seamen hasten to reef in the sail 
Before its stubborn wratii. 

His flowers are alive : 

The beauteous snowdrops 
Droop o'er the plain. 
The crocus opens 
Its glowing bud • . • 
With saucy gesture 
Primroses fl^ure. 
And roguish violets 
Hidden with care. 

But these are only examples. To obtain a dear 
idea of Goethe's attitude, we must take a more 
general survey of his work, for his poetic relation- 
ship to Nature, like his mental aevelopment in 
general, passed through various stages of growth. 
That it was a warm one even in youth is shewn by 
the letter in 1766 from Leipzig • : 

You live contented in M. I even so here. Lonely, 
lonely, altogether lonely. Dearest Riese, this loneu- 
ness has impressed my soul with a certain sadness. 

This solitary joy is mine. 

When far apsurt from allfmankind. 

By shady brook-side to recline, 

And keep my loved ones in my mind« • • 
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He goes on with these lines : 

Then is my heart with sorrow filled» 
Sad is mine eye. 

The flooded brook now rages by, 
- That heretofore so gently rilled. 
No bird sings in the bushes now. 
The tree so green is dry. 
The zeph3rr which on me did blow 
So cheering, now storms northerly, 
And scatt^ed blossoms bears on high. 

He was already in full sympathy with Nature. 
A few of his earher poems ^ shew prevalent taste, 
the allusions to Zephyr and Lima, for instance, in 
Night; but they are followed by lines which are 
all his own. 

He had an incomparable way of striking the chords 
of love and Nature together. 

Where his lady-love dwells, * there is love, and 
goodness is Nature.' He thinks of her 

When the bright sunlight shimmers 

Across the sea. 
When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers. 

Thou art seductive and charming ; flowers. 
Sun, moon, and stars only worship thee. 

There is passionate feeling for Nature in the May 
Sang of his Sesenheimer period : 

How gloriously gleameth 

All Nature to me ! 

How bright the sun beameth. 

How fresh is the lea ! 

White blossoms are bursting 

The thickets among. 

And aU the gay greenwood 

Is ringing with song ! 

There^ radiance and rapture 

That nought can destroy. 

Oh earth, in thy sunshine. 

Oh heart, in thy joy. 

Oh love ! thou enchanter 

So golden and bright. 

Like the red cloudb of morning 

That rest on yon height. 
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It is thou that art clothing 
The fields and the bowers. 
And everywhere breathing 
The incense of flowers. 

Looking back in old age to those happy days of 
youth, he saw in memory not only Frederica but 
the scenery around her. He said {Wahrheit und 
Dichtung) : * Her figure never looked more charming 
than when she was moving along a raised footpath ; 
the charm of her bearing seemed to vie with the 
flowering ground, and the indestructible cheerful- 
ness of her face with the blue sky.' In Alsace he 
wrote : 

One has only to abandon oneself to the present in 
order to enjoy the charms of the sky, the glow of the 
rich earth, the mild evenings, the warm nights, at the 
side of one's love, or near her. 

and one of the poems to Frederica says : 

The world lies round me buried deep in mist, but 
In one glance of thine lies sunshine and happiness. 

There is a strong pulse of Hfe — ^life that overflows 
into Nature — ^in Th^ T^ApofturA^ 

To horse ! Away» o'er hill and steep. 
Into the saddle blithe I spring ; 
The eve was cradling eartn to sleep. 
And night upon the mountains hung. 
With robes of mist around him set. 
The oak like some huge giant stood, 
While, with its hundrä eyes of jet, 
Peer'd darkness from the tangled wood. 
Amid a bank of clouds the moon 
A sad and troubled glimmer shed ; 
The wind its chilly wings unclosed. 
And whistled wildly round my head. 
Night framed a thousand phajitoms dire. 
Yet did I never droop nor start; 
Within my veins what living fire 1 
What quenchless glow within my heart ! 

And very like it, though in a minor key, is the 
Elegy which begins, ' A tender, youthful trouble.* 
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He tells in WahrheUjind iTVrft/iifig how he found 
comfort for hisTüVftfoubies in i«ranKfort : 

They were accustomed to call me, on account d 
wandering about the district^ the 'wanderer.' In 
producing that cahn for the mind, which I felt under 
the open sky, in the valleys, on the heights, in the 
fields, and in the woods, the situation of FVankfort was 
serviceable. ... On the settinA[ in of winter a new 
world was revealed to us, since I at once determined 
to skate. . . . For this new joyous activity we were 
also indebted to lOopstock, to his enthusiasm for this 
happy species of motion. ... To pass a splendid 
Sunday thus on the ice did not satisfy us, we continued 
in movement late into the night. . . • The full moon 
risinfi^ from the clouds, over the wide nocturnal 
meadows which were froren into fields of ice, the inAt 
breeze which rustic towards us on our course, uie 
solemn thunder of the ice which sunk as the water 
decreased, the strange echo of our own movements, 
rendered the scenes of Ossian just present to our 
minds. 

His attachment, to Lotte, stirred far deeper feel- 
ings than the earUer ones to Frederica and LiUi : 

(If I, my own dear Lilli, loved thee not. 
How should I joy to view this scene so fair ! 
And yet if I, sweet lilli, loved thee not. 
Should I be happy here or anjrwhere ?) 

and drew him correspondingly nearer to Nature. 

There is no book m any language which so Uves 
and moves and has its being in Nature as Werther}^ 
In Wahrheit und Dichtung Goethe said of the ' strange 
element * in which Werther was designed and written : 

I sought to free myself internally from all that was 
foreign to me, to regard the external with love, and to 
allow all beings, from man downwards, as low as they 
were comprehensible, to act upon me, each after its own 
kind. Thus arose a wonderful affinity with the single 
objects of Nature, and a hearty concord, a harmony 
with the whole, so that every change, whether of place or 
region, or of the times of the day and year, or whatever 
else could happen, afiected me in the deepest manner. 
The glance of the painter associated itself vrith that of 
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the poet ; the beautiful rural landscape, ^ntrf\^f^ lyy 
the pleasant nver, increased my love of solitude and 
favoured my silent observations as they extended on 
all sides. 

I The strong influence of La Nouvelle HUoise upon 

i Werther was very evident, but there was a marked 

• difference between Goethe's feeling for Nature and 

Rousseau's. Rousseau had the painter's eye, but 

. not the keen poetic vision. 

Goethe's romances are pervaded by the penetrat- 
ing quality peculiar to his nation, and by virtue of 
wmch in Werther^ the outer world, the scenery, was 
not used as framework, but was always interwoven 
with the hero's mood. The contrast between culture 
and Nature is always marked in Rousseau, and his 
reli^on was deism ; Goethe resolves Nature into 
feelmg, and his religion was a growing pantheism. 
As a work of art, Werther is excellent, £a Nouvelle 
HUoise is not. Goethe used his hero's bearing 
towards Nature with marvellous effect to indicate 
the turns and changes of his moods, just as he in- 
dicated the threatening calamity and the growing 
apprehension of it by skilful stress laid upon some 
of her Uttle traits — a faculty which only Tlieodore 
Storm among later poets has caught from him. 

The growtii of amorous passion is portrayed as 
an dementary force, and the revolutionary demient 
in the book really consists in the strength of this 
passion and the assertion of its natiural rights. 
Everything artificial, forced, conventional, in 
thought, act, and feeling — ^and what at that time 
was not ? — ^was repugnant to Werther ; what he 
liked most of all was the simpUdty of children 
and uneducated people. 

Nothing distresses me more than to see men torment 
each other ; particularly when in the flower of their 
age, in the very season of pleasure, they waste their 
few short days of sunshine in quarrds and disputes, 
and only percdve their error when it is too late to 
repair it. 



^ 
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To such intense sympathy as this, all that had 
been sung ere now by German poets had to give place. 
Nature, which hitherto had cdayed no rSle at all in 
fiction, not even among the English, was WerÜier's 
truest., and most intimate friend. 
/C^erth^^ sensitive and sentimental, though in 
sr single^'Eearted way, with a sentimentality that 
reminds us more and more, as the story proceeds, 
of the gloomy tone of Ossian and Young. He is 
a thoroughly original character, who feels that he 
is right so to be ; and although he falls a prey to 
his melancholy, yet there is much more force and 
thought in his outpourings than in all the mocmdiine 
tirades that preceded him. It is the work of a true 
poet, in the best days of a briUiant youth. 

Werther, like Rousseau, was happiest in solitude. 
Solitude, in the ^ place like paradise,' was precious 
balm to his feeling heart, which he considers * like 
a sick child ' ; and the * warm heavenly imagination 
of the heart* illuminates Nature round him — ^his 
* favourite valley,' the * sweet spring morning,' 
Nature's ' unspeakable beauty.' He was absorbed 
in artistic feeling, though he could not draw ; * I 
could not draw them, not a stroke, and have never 
been a greater artist than at that moment.' His 

Sower lay in imbuing his whole subject with feeling ; 
e felt the heart of Nature beating, and its echo m 
his own breast. 

When the lovely valley teems with vapour around me, 
and the meridian sun strikes the upper surface of the 
impenetrable foliage of my trees, and but a few stray 
gleams steal into the inner sanctuary, then I throw 
myself down in the tall grass by the trickling stream ; 
and as I he close to the earth, a thousand unknown 
plants discover themselves to me. When I hear the 
buzz of the httle world among the stalks, and erow 
familiar with the countless indescribable forms of the 
insects and flies, then I feel the presence of the Almighty 
who formed us in His own image, and the breath of 
that universal love which bears and sustains us, as it 
floats around us in an eternity of bliss ; and th^, my 
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friend, when darkness overspreads my eyes, and heaven 
and earth seem to dwell m my soul and absorb its 
power, like the idea of a beloved mistress, then I often 
long and think : O that )rou could describe these con- 
ceptions, that you could impress upon paper all that 
lives so full and warm within you, that it might be the 
mirror of your soul, as your soul is the mirror of the 
infinite God ! 

O ! my friend ! but it is too much for my strength. 
I sink under the weight of the grandeur of these 
visions. 

Weither could not express all his love for Nature, 
but the secret of it lay in the power to bring his 
own world of thought and feeling into communion 
with her, and so give her speech. He divined some- 
thing immortal in her akin to himself. ' The true 
feeling of Nature,* he said, ' is love.* He poured 
* the stream of his genius ' over her, and she be- 
came * dear and famüiar ' to him. . . . The simple 
homely scenery deUghted him — ^the valley, the brook, 
the fine walnut trees. 

When I go out at sunrise in the morning to Walheim, 
and with my ovm hands gather the peas m the garden, 
which are to serve for my dinner ; when I sit dovm to 
shell them and read my Homer during the intervals, and 
then, selecting a saucepan from the kitchen, fetch my 
own butter, put my mess on the fire, cover it up. . . . 
Nothing fills me with a more pure and genuine sense of 
happiness than those traits of patriarchal life, which, 
thank heaven, I can imitate without affectation. 

With the growth of his love-passion his feeling 
for Nature increased' ; on July 24th he wrote : 

I never felt happier, I never understood Nature 
better, even dovm to Üie veriest stem or smallest blade 
of grass. 

Then Albert came on the scene, and love became 
a torment, and Nature a tormentor : 

August 18. — ^Must it ever be thus, that the source of 
our happiness must also be the fountain of our misery ? 
The fuU and ardent sentiment which animated mv 
heart with the love of Nature, overwhelming me with 

Ü 
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a torrent of delight» and which brooght all ^paradlwe 
before me, has now become an insupportable tonnen^ 
a demon which perpetually paxsaes and harawsee me. 
When in b3re-gone days I eased from these rocks upon 
yonder mountains across uie river and npon the fipreen 
flowery valley before me» and saw all nature budding 
and bursting around — ^tfae hills clothed from foot to 
peak with taU thick forest trees, the valleys in all their 
varied windings shaded with the loveliest woods, and 
the soft river gliding^ along amount the lisping reeds, 
mirroring the oeautiful clouds which the soft evening 
breeze wafted across the sl^^ — ^when I heard the groves 
about me melodious with the music of birds, and saw 
the million swarms of insects dancing in the last golden 
beams of the sun, whose settiiu; rays awoke the hum- 
ming beetles from their grassy beds, whilst the subdued 
tumult around directed my attention to the ground, 
and I there observed the arid rock compelled to yield 
nutriment to the dry moss, whilst the heath flourished 
upon the barren sands bäow me— all this displayed 
to me the inner warmth which animates all Nature, 
and filled and glowed within my heart. I felt myself 
exalted by this overflowing fulness to the perception 
of the Godhead, and the glorious forms of an innnite 
universe became visible to my soul. . . . From the 
inaccessible mountains across the desert, which no 
mortal foot has trod, far as the confines of the unknown 
ocean, breathes the spirit of the eternal Creator, and 
every atom to which He has given existence finds favour 
in His sight. Ah 1 how often at that time has the 
flight of a bird soaring above my head inspired me with 
the desire of being transported to the shores of the 
immeasurable wat^, there to quafi the pleasure of life 
from the foaming goblet of the mfinite, and to partake, 
if but for a moment, even with the confined powers of 
mv soul, the beatitude of the Creator, who accompMsAies 
all things in himself and through himself. . . . it is as 
if a curtain had been dravm from before my eyes. . . . 
My heart is wasted by the thought of that destructive 
power which lies concealed in every part of univeisal 
nature— Nature has formed nothing that does not 
consume itself and every object near it ; so that, sur- 
rounded by earth, and air, and all the active powers, 
I wander on my way with aching heart, and tiie universe 
is to me a fearful monster, for ever devouring its own 
ofispring. . . . If in such moments I find no sympathy 
... I either wander through the country, cmnb some 
precipitous difl, or force a path through the trackless 
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thicket» where I am lacerated and torn by thorns and 
briars, and thence I find relief. 

Then, as he was going away, he felt how sym- 
pathetic the place had been to him : 

I was walking up and down the very avenue which 
was so dear to me — a secret sympathy had frequently 
drawn me thither. . • . 

the moon rose from behind a hill, increasing his 
mdandioly, and Charlotte put his feeling into words, 
saying (like Klopstock) : 

September 10. — ^Whenever I walk by moonlight, it 
brings to my remembrance all m)r beloved and 
depsurted friends, and I am filled with thoughts of 
death and futurity. 

Even in his misery he realises the xdpi^yofov of 
Euripides, Petrarch's dolendi volupias — ^the Wonne 
der Wehmuth. 

On September 4th he wrote : 

It is even so I As Nature puts on her autumn tints, 
it becomes autumn with me and around me. My 
leaves are sere and yellow, and the neighbouring trees 
are divested of their foliage. 

It was due to this autunm feeling that he could 
say: 

Ossian has superseded Homer in my heart. To what 
a world does the illustrious bard carry me I To wander 
over pathless wilds, surrounded by impetuous whiri- 
winds, where, by the feeble light of the moon, we see 
the spirits of our ancestors ; to hear from the mountain 
tops, 'mid the roar of torrents, their plaintive sounds 
issuing from deep caverns. . . . And this heart is 
now dead ; no sentiment can revive it. My eyes are 
dry, and my senses, no more refreshed by the influence 
of soft tears, wither and consume my brain. I suffer 
much, for I have lost the only charm of life, that active 
sacred power which created worlds around me, and it 
is no more. When I look from my window at the 
distant hills and behold the mommg sun breaking 
through the mists and illuminating the country round 
it which is still wrapt in silence, whilst the soft stream 
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winds gently through the willows which have shed their 
leaves ; when glorious Nature displays all her beauties 
before me, ana her wondrous prospects are ineffectual 
to attract one tear of joy from my withered h^urt. . • • 

On November 30th he wrote: * About dinner- 
time I went to wdk by the river side, for I had no 
appetite/ and goes on m the tone of Ossian : 

Everything around me seemed gloomy : a cold and 
damp easterly wind blew from tiie mountains» and 
black heavy clouds spread over the plain. 

and in the dreadful night of the flood : 

Upon the stroke of twelve I hastened forth. Ibehdd 
a fearful sif^ht. The foaming torrents rolled frcon the 
mountains m the moonlight ; fields and meadows» trees 
and hedges, were confound^ together, and the entire 
valley was converted into a deep lake which was 
agitated by the roaring wind. And when the moon 
shone forth and tinged the black clouds with silver, 
and the impetuous torrent at m;^ feet foamed and 
resounded with awful and grand impetuosity, I was 
overcome by a mingled sensation of awe and delight. 
With extended arms I looked down into the yawning 
abyss, and cried ' Plunge 1 ' For a moment my senses 
forsook me, in the intense delight of endine my sorrows 
and my sufferings by a plunge mto that gulf. 

To his farewell letter he adds : 

Yes, Nature ! put on mourning. Your child, your 
friend, your lover, draws near his end. 

The genuine poetic pantheism, which, for all his 
melancholy and sentimentality, was the spring of 
Werther's feeling, is seen in loftier and more com- 
prehensive form in the first part of Faust^ when 
Faust opens the book and sees the sign of macro- 
cosmos: 

How aU things live and work, and ever blending. 
Weave one vast whole from Being's ample range ! 
How powers celestial, rising and descending. 
Their golden buckets ceaseless interchange. 
Their night on rapture-breathing pinions winging. 
From heaven to esurth their genial influence bringiujg^, 
Tlm)ugh the wide whole their chimes melodious ringing. 
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And the Earth spirit says : 

In the currents of life» in action's storm, 
I float and I wave 
With billowy motion, — 
Birth and the grave 
A limitless ocean. 

Not only of knowledge of, but of feeling for, 
Nature, it is said : 

Inscrutable in broadest light. 

To be unveiled by force she doth refuse. 

But Faust is in deep sympathy with her ; wit- 
ness : 

Thou full-orbed moon ! Would thou wert gazing now 
For the last time upon my troubled brow I 

and 

Loos'd from their icy fetters, streams and rills 
In spring's effusive, (^uick'ning mildness flow, 
Hope's budding promise every valley fills. 
And winter, spent with age,* and powerless now. 
Draws oft his forces to the savage hills. 

and the idyllic evening mood, which gives way to a 
burst of longing : 

In the rich sunset see how brightly glow 

Yon cottage homes girt round witn verdant green« 

Slow sinks the orb, the day is now no more ; 

Yonder he hastens to difluse new light. 

Oh I for a pinion from the earth to soar. 

And after, ever after him to strive ! 

Then should I see the world outspread bek>Wt 

Illumined by the deathless evening beams. 

The vales reposing, every height aglow. 

The silver brooklets meeting golden streams» • • • 

Alas 1 that when on Spirit wing we rise^ 

No wing material lifts our mortal day. 

But 'tis our inborn impulse, deep and strong. 

To rush aloft, to struggle still towards heaven. 

When far above us pours its thrilling song 

The skylark lost amid the purple even. 

When on extended pinion sweeps amain 

The lordly ea^le o'er the pine-crowned height, 

And when, still striving towards its home, the crane 

O'er moor and ocean wings its onward flight. 
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But the most complete expression of Goethe's 
attitude, not only in the perioa of Werther and the 
first part of Faust, but generally, is contained in the 
Monologue, which was probably written not earlier 
than the spring of 1788 : 

Spirit sublime I Thou eav'st me, gav'st me all 
For which I prayed. Not ^rainly hast thou tnmM 
To me thv countenance in flaminjB^ fire; 
Thou gav'st me glorious Nature £or my realm. 
And abo power to feel her and enjoy; 
Not merely with a cc^ and wond'ring glance. 
Thou didst permit me in her depths profound. 
As in the bosom of a friend, to j^aze; 
Before me thou dost lead bear livmg tribes. 
And dost in silent grove, in air and stream. 
Teach me to know my kindred. • • • 

His feeling was not admiration alone, nor rever- 
ence alone, but the sjmipathy of Childe Harold : 

Are not the mountains» waves, and skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? Should I not contemn 
AU objects, it compared with these ? 

and the very confession of faith of such poetic 
pantheism is in Faust's words : 

Him who dare name. 
And yet proclaim, 
Yes, 1 believe ? . . . 
The All-embracer, 
All-sustainer, 

Doth he not embrace, sustain 
Thee, me, himself ? 
■ Lifts not the heaven its dome above ? 
Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us rise ? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love. 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high ? 

The poems which date directly after the Wetzlar 
period are full of this sjmipathetic pantheistic love 
for Nature — Mahomefs Song, for example, with its 
splendid comparison of pioneering genius to a 
mountain torrent : 
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Ho ! the spring that bursts 

From the motintain height 

Jo3rous and bright. 

As the gleam m a star. . . . 

Down in the vale below 

Flowers bud beneath his tread . . . 

And woo him with fond eyes. 

And the streamlets of the mountains 

Shout to him, and cry out ' Brother ' I 

Brotitier 1 take thy brothers with thee. 

With thee to thine ancient &ther. 

To the eternal Ocean, 

Who with outstretch'd arms awaits us. . . « 

And so beareth he his brothers 

To their primal sire expectant. 

All his bosom throbbing, heaving. 

With a wild, tumultuous joy. 

We see the same pathos — ^the pathos of Pindar 
and the Psahns — ^in the comparison : 

Like water is the soul of man, 

Ftom heaven it comes, to heaven it goes. 

And back again to earth in ceaseless change. 

in the incomparable Wanderer, in Wanderers Storm 
Sangznd, above aU in Ganymede, already given, of 
which Loeper remarks : 

The poem is, as it were, a rendering of that letter 
(Werther's of May loth) in rhjrthm. The underlying 
pantheism had already shewn itself in the Wanderer's 
Storm Sang, It was not the delight in God of a Brockes, 
not the adoration of a Klopstock, not aesthetic enjoy- 
ment of Nature, not, as in later years, scientific interest ; 
it was rather a being absorbed in, identified with. 
Nature, a sympathy carried so far that the very ego 
was surrenderea to the elements. 

On the Lake of Zurich he wrote, June 15th, 1775 : 

And here I drink new blood, fresh food. 
From world so free, so blest ; 
How sweet is Nature and how good. 
Who holds me to her breast. 

and Ehnire sings in Ermin and Elmire : 

From thee, O Nature, with deep breath 
I drink in painful pleasure. 
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One of the gems among his Nature poems is 
Autumn Feelings (it was the autunm of his love for 

Lilli): 

Flourish greener as ye clamber, 
O ye leaves, to seek my chamber ; 
Up the trelUsed vine on high 
May ye swell, twin-berries tender, 

{uider iar, and with more splendour 
Lipen, and more speedily. 
O'er ye broods the sun at even. 
As he sinks to rest, and heaven 
Softly breathes into your ear 
All its fertilizing fulness, 
While the moon^s refreshing coolness. 
Magic-laden, hovers near. 
And alas ! ye're watered ever 
By a stream of tears that rill 
Ftom mine eyes — ^tears ceasing never. 
Tears of love that nought can stilL 

The lyrical effect here depends upon the blending 
of a single impression of Nature with the passing 
mood — an occasional poem rare even for Goethe. 

In a letter to Frau von Stein he admitted that he 
was greatly influenced by Nature : 

I have slept well and am quite awake, only a quiet 
sadness lies upon my soul. . . . The weather agrees 
exactly with my state of mind, and I benn to bdiieve 
that it is the weather around me which has the most 
immediate effect upon me, and the great world thrills 
my Uttle one with her own mood. 

Again, To the Moon, in the spring 1778, expresses 
perfect conmumion between Nature and feeling : 

Flooded are the brakes and dells 

With thy phantom Ught, 

And my soul receives the spell 

Of thy mystic nie^ht. 

To the meadow dost thou send 

Something of thy grace, 

Like the kind eye of a friend 

Beaming on my face. 

Echoes of departed times 

Vibrate in mine ear, 

Jo3rous, sad, like spirit chimes. 

As I wander here. 
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Flow, flow on, thou little brook. 

Ever onward go ! 

Trusted heart and tender look 

Left me even so I 

Richer treasure earth has none 

Than I once possessed — 

Ah ! so rich, that when 'twas gone 

Worthless was the rest. 

Little brook ! adown the vale 

Rush and take my song: 

Give it passion, give it wail. 

As thou leap'st along ! 

Sound it in the winter night 

When thy streams are fuU, 

Murmur it when skies are bright 

Mirror'd in the pool. 

Happiest he of all created 

Who the world can shun. 

Not in hate, and yet unhated. 

Sharing thought with none. 

Save one faithful Mend, revealing 

To his kindly ear 

Thoughts like these, which o'er me stealing. 

Make the night so drear. 

In January 1778, he wrote to Frau von Stein 
about the fate of the unhappy Chr. von Lassberg, 
who had drowned himself in the Urn : 

This inviting grief has something dangerously attrac- 
tive about it, like the water itself ; and the rdlections 
of the stars, which gleam from above and below at 
once, are alluring. 

To the same year belongs The Fisher^ which gave 
such melodious voice to the magic effect of a shimmer- 
ing expanse of water, * the moist yet radiant blue,' 
upon the mood ; just as, later on. The Erlking, with 
the grey of an autimm evening woven ghostlike 
round tree and shrub, made the mind thrill with 
foreboding. 

Goethe was always an industrious traveller. In 
his seventiethyear he went to Frankfort, Strassburg, 
the Rhine, lliuringia, and the Harz Mountains 
(Harzreise, 1777) : * We went up to the peaks, and 
down to the depths of the earth, and hammered at 
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all the rocks.' His love for Nature increased with 
his science ; but, at the same time, poetic expression 
of it took a more objective form ; the passionate 
vehemence, the really revolutionary attitude of the 
Werther period, c^ve way to one equally spiritual 
and intellectual, but more temperate. 

This transition is clearly seen in the Swiss letters. 
In his first Swiss travels, 1775» he was only just free 
from Weriher, and his mind was too agitated for 
quiet observation : 

Hasten thee, Kronos I . . . 
Over stock and stone let thy txot 
Into life straightway lead. . . . 
Wide, high, elorioas the view 
Ganng round upon life. 
While from mount unto mount 
Hovers the spirit eteme, 
Life eternal foreboding. . . . 

Far more significant and ripe — ^in fact, mature — 
are the letters m 1779, shewing, as they do, the atti- 
tude of a man of profound nund, in the prime of his 
life and time. He was the first German poet to fall 
under the spell of the mountains — ^the strongest spell, 
as he hdd, which Nature wields in our latitudes. 
^ These sublime, incomparable scenes will remain for 
ever in my mind * ; and of one view in particular, 
over the mountains of Savoy and Valais, the Lake 
of Geneva, and Mont Blanc, he said: *The view 
was so great, man's eye could not grasp it.* 

He wrote of his f edings with perfect openness to 
Frau von Stein, and these letters extended farther 
back than those from Switzerland, and were partly 
mixed with them. 

From Selz : 

An uncommonly fine day, a happy country — stiU 
all green, only here and there a yellow beech or oak 
leaf. Meadows still in their silver beauty — a soft 
welcome breeze everywhere. Grapes improving with 
every step and every day. Every peasant's house has 
a vme up to the roof, and every courtyard a great 
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overhanging arbour. The air of heaven soft, warm, 
andmoist. TheRhineand the clear mountains near at 
hand, the changing woods, meadows, fields like gardens, 
do men good, andf give me a kind of comfort which I 
have long lacked. 

The pen remains as ever the pen of a poet, but 
he looks at Switzerland now with a mature, settled 
taste, analyzing his impressions, and studying 
mountains, glaaers, boulders, scientifically. 

Of the Staubbach Fall, near Lauterbrunnen (Oct 
9th, 1779) : 

The clouds broke in the upper air, and the blue 
sky came through. Clouds clung to tiie steep sides 
of the rocks ; even the top where the Staubbach falls 
over, was lightly covered. It was a very noble sight 
. . . then the clouds came down into the valley 
and covered all the foreground. The great wall over 
which the water faUs, still stood out on the right. 
Ni^ht came on. . . . In the Munsterthal, through 
which we came, everything was lofty, but more withm 
the mind's power of comprehension than these. In 
comparison with the immensities, one is, and must 
remain, too small. 

And after visiting the Berne glacier from Thun 
(Oct. 14) : 

It is difficult to write after all this . . « the first 
glance from the mountain is striking, the district is 
surprisingly extensive and pleasant . • . the road 
indescril]«tbly beautiful . . . the view from the Lake 
of Brienz towards the snow mountains at sunset is 
great. 

More eloquent is the letter of October 3rd, from 
the Munsterthal : 

The passage through this defile roused in me a grand 
but caun emotion. The sublime produces a beautiful 
csdmness in the soul, which, entiriely possessed by it, 
feels as great as it ever can feeL How glorious is such 
a pure feeling, when it rises to the very highest without 
overflowing. My eye and my soul were ooth able to 
take in the objects before me, and as I was preoccupied 
by nothing, and had no false tastes to counteract toeir 
impression, they had on me their full and natural 
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effect. When we compare sach a feeHng with that 
we are sensible of, when we laboriously harass onrselvea 
with some trifle, and strain every nerve to gain as 
much as possible far it, and, as it were, to patch it out, 
striving to furnish joy and aliment to the nund from 
its own creation ; we then feel sensibly what a poor 
expedient, after all, the latter is. . • . 

when we see sudb objects as these for the first time. 
the imaccustomed soul has to expaod itself, and this 
gives rise to a sort of painful joy, an overflowing of 
emotion which agitates the mind and ^:aw8 from us 
the most delicious tears. ... If only destiny had 
bidden me to dwell in the midst of some cpand scenery« 
then would I every morning have imbioed gxeatness 
from its grandeur, as from a lonely valley i woold 
extract patience and repose. 

One guesses in the dark about the ori^ and exist- 
ence of these singular forms. . . . These masses most 
have been formed grandly and simply by ageregation. 
Whatever revolutions may subsequently nave up- 
heaved, rent, and divided them . . . the idea of such 
nightly commotions gives one a deep feeling of the 
eternal stability of the masses. . . . One feels deeply 
convinced that here there is nothing accidental, tnat 
here there is working an eternal law which, however 
slowly, yet surely governs tiie universe. 

By the Lake of Geneva, where he thought of 
Rousseau, he went up the Dole : 

The whole of the Pays de Vaux and de Gex lay like 
a plan before us ... we kept watching the mist, 
which graduaUy retired . . . one by one we distinctljy 
saw Lausanne . . . Vevey. . . . There are no words 
to express the beauty and grandeur of this view . . . 
the Une of glittering glaciers was continuaUy drawing 
the eye back again to the mountains. 

From Cluse he wrote : 

The air was as warm as it usually is at the beginning 
of September, and the country we travelled through 
beautiful. Many of the trees still ^;reen ; most of them 
had assumed a brownish-yellow tint, but only a few 
were quite bare. The crops were rich and verdant, 
the mountains caught from the red sunset a rosy hue 
blended with violet, and aU these rich tints were 
combined with grand, beautiful, and agreeable forms 
of the landscape. 
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At Chamouni, about effects of light : 

Here too again it seemed to us as if the sun had first 
of all attracted the hght mists which evaporated from 
the tops of the glaciers, and then a gentle breeze had» 
as it were, combed the fine vapours like a fleece of foam 
over the atmosphere. I never remember at home, 
even in the height of summer, to have seen any so 
transparent, for here it was a perfect web of light. 

At the Col de Baume : 

Whilst I am writing, a remarkable phenomenon is 
passing along the sky. The mists, which are shifting 
about and breaking in some places, aUow you through 
their openings, as through skylights, to catch a glimpse 
of the blue sky, while at the same time the mountain 
peaks, rising above our roois of vapour, are illuminated 
by the sun's rays. . . . 

At Leukertad, at the foot of the Gemmi, he wrote 
(Nov. 9th) : 

The clouds which gather here in this valley, at one 
time comj^letely hiding the immense rocks and absorb- 
ing them in a waste impenetrable gloom, or at another 
letting a part of them be seen like huge spectres, give 
to the people a cast of melancholy. In the midst of 
such natural phenomena the people are full of pre- 
sentiments and forebodings . . . and the etmial 
and intrinsic energy of his (man's) nature feels itself 
at every nerve moved to forebode and to indulge in 
presentiments. 

On the way across the Rhine glacier to the Furka, 
he felt the half-suggestive, half-distressing sense of 
mountain loneliness : 

It was a strange sight ... in the most desolate 
region of the world, in a boundless monotonous wilder« 
ness of mountains enveloped in snow, where for three 
leagues before and behind you would not expect to 
meet a living soul, while on both sides you had the deep 
hollows of a web of mountains, you mi^ht see a line 
of men wending their way, treamng eacn in the deep 
footsteps of the one before him, and where, in the whole 
of the wide expanse thus smoothed over, the eye could 
discern nothing but the track they left behind them. 
The hollows, as we left them, lay behind us grey and 
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boundless in the mist. The changing ckmds continqally 
passed over the pale disc of the snn, and spread over the 
whole scene a perpetoally moving veiL 

He sums up the impressions made on him with : 

The perception of such a long chain of Nature's 
wonders, exates within me a secret and ineacpressible 
feeling of enjoyment. 

The most profound change in his mental life was 
brought about by his visit to Italy, 1786-87. The 
poetic expression of this refining process, this striving 
towards the classic ideal, towards Sophrosyne, was 
iphigenia. 

Its effect upon his feeling for Nature appeared in 
a more matter-of-fact tone ; the man of feelmg gave 
way to the scientific observer. 

He had, as he said (Oct. 30th, 188^), latdy 
^ acquired the habit of looking only at tmngs, and 
not, as formerly, seeing with and in the things what 
actually was not there.* 

He no longer imputed his feelings to Nature, and 
studied her influence on himself, but looked at her 
with impersonal interest. Weather, doud, moun- 
tain formation, the species of stone, landscape, and 
social themes, were all treated almost systematically 
as so much diary memoranda for future use. There 
was no artistic treatment in such jottings ; meteor- 
ology, botany, and geology weighed too heavily. 

The question, * Is a place beautiful ? * paled beside 

* Is its soil clay ? * * Are its rocks quartz, chalk, or 

mica schist ? * The problem of the archetypal plant 

was more absorbing than the finest groups of trees. 

The years of practical life at Weimar, and, above 

all, the ever-growing interest in science, were the 

chief factors m this change, which led him, as he 

said in his Treatise on Granite, 

from observation and description of the human heart, 
that part of creation which is the most 3routhful, varied, 
unstable, and destructible, to observation of that Son 
of Nature, which is the oldest, deepest, most stable, 
most indestructible. 
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The enthusiastic subjective realism of stormy 
youth was replaced by the measured oWective 
realism of ripe manhood. Hence ' the difference 
between his letters from Switzerland and those from 
Italy, where this inner metamorphosis was com* 

fleted ; as he said, ^ Between Weimar and Palermo 
have had many changes.' 

For all that, he revelled in the beauty of Italy. 
As he once said : 

It is natural to me to revere the great and beautiful 
willingly and with pleasure ; and to develop this pre- 
disposinon day by day and hour by hour by means of 
sucn glorious objects, is the most delightful feeling. 

The sea made a great impression upon him : 

I set out for the Lido . . . landed, and walked 
straight across the isthmus. I heard a loud hollow 
murmur — ^it was the sea ! I soon saw it ; it crested 
high against the shore as it retired, it was about 
noon and time of ebb. I have then at last seen the sea 
with my own eyes, and followed it on its beautiful 
bed, just as it quitted it. 

But further on he only remarks : * The sea is a 
great sight.* Elsewhere, too, it is only noticed very 
shortly. 

Rome stimulated his mind to increased pro- 
ductiveness, and, partly for this reason, he could 
not assimilate all the new impressions which poured 
in upon him from without, from ruins, paintings, 
dburches, palaces, the life of the people. He ^ew 
a great deal too ; from Frascati he wrote (Nov. 15th, 
1786) : 

The country around is very pleasant ; the village 
lies on the side of a hill, or rather of a mountain, and 
at every step the draughtsman comes upon the most 
glorious objects. The prospect is unbounded. Rome 
Ues before you, and beyond it on the right is the sea, 
the mountains of Tivoli, and so on. 

In Rome itself (Feb. 2nd, 1787) : 

Of the beauty of a walk through Rome by moonlight 
it is imposüble to form a conception wititiout havmg 
witnessed it. 
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During Carnival (Feb. 2ist) : 

The sky, so infinitely fine and clear, looked down 
nobly ana innocently upon the mummeries. 

In the voyage to Sicily : 

At noon we went on board ; the weather beinff ex- 
tremely fine, we enjoyed the most glorious of vwws. 
The corvette lay at anchor near to the Mole. With an 
unclouded sun the atmosphere was hazy, giving to 
the rockv walls of Sorrento, which were in the shade» 
a tint of most beautiful blue. Naples with its living 
multitudes lay in fuU sunshine, and glittered brilliantly 
with countless tints. 

and on April ist : 

With a cloudy sky, a brif^ht but broken moonlight, 
the reflection on the sea was mfinitely beautifuL 

At first, Italy, and especially Rome, felt strange 
to him, in scenery, sky, contour, and colour. It 
was only by degrees that he felt at home there. 

He refers to this during his second visit to Rome 
in a notable remark, which aptly expresses the 
faculty of apperception — the link between us and 
the unfamiliar, which enables mental growth. 

June i6th, 1787 : 

One remark more I Now for the fiirst time do the 
trees, the rocks, nay, Rome itself, grow dear to me ; 
hitherto I have always felt them as foreign, though, 
on the other hand, I took pleasure in minor subjects 
having some resemblance to those I saw in youth. 

On August i8th, 1787, he wrote : 

Yesterday before sunrise I drove to Acqua Acetosa. 
Verilv, one mi^ht weU lose his senses in contemplating 
the clearness, the manifoldness, the dewy transparency, 
the heavenly hue of the landscape, especially in the 
distance. 

In October, when he heard of the engagement of 
a beautiful Milanese lady with whom he had fallen 
in love : 
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I again turned me instantly to Nature» as a subject 
for landscapes, a field I had been meanwhile n^^tmg» 
and endeavoured to copy her in this respect with the 
utmost fideUty. I was, however, more successful in 
mastering her with my eyes. ... All the sensual 
fulness which that region offers us in rocks and trees, 
in acclivities and declivities, in peaceful lakes and lively 
streams, all this was grasped by my eye more appreci* 
atively, if possible, than ever before, and i could 
hardly resent the wound which had to such degree 
sharpened my inward and outward sense. 

On leaving Rome, he wrote : 

Three nights before, the full moon shone in the 
clearest heaven, and the enchantment shed over the 
vast town, though often felt betoe, was never felt so 
keenly as now. The great masses of light, clear as in 
mud daylight, the contrast of deep shades, occasionally 
relieved by reflexions dimly portraying details, aU 
this transported us as if into another, a simpler and a 
greater, world. 

The later diaries on his travels are sketchy through- 
outy and more laconic and objective : for example, at 
Schafihausen (Sept. i8th) : 

Went out early, 7.30, to see the Falls of the Rhine ; 
colour of water, green — causes of this, the heights 
covered by mist — the depths clear, and we saw the 
castle of Laufen half in mist; thought of Ossian. 
Love mist when moved by deep feeling. 

At Bnmnen : 

Green of the lake, steep banks, small size of boatman 
in comparison to t^e enormous masses of rock. One 
saw precipices grown over by trees, sunmiits covered 
by clouds. Sunshine over the scene, one felt the 
formless greatness of Nature. 

He was conscious of the great change in himself 
since his last visit there, and wrote to Schiller (Oct, 
14th, 1797) : 

I remember the efiFect these things had upon me 
twenty years ago. The total impression remained 
with me, but the details faded, and I had a wonderful 
longing to repeat the whole experience and correct 
my impressions. I had become another man, and 
therefore it must needs appear different to me. 
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In later yeaxs he travdled a great deal in the Han 
Mountains, to Carlsbad, Toplitz, the Maine, Marien- 
bad, etc. After the deam of his great friends^ 
Schiller and Carl August, he was more and more 
lonely, and his whde outlook, with increasing yeai% 
grew more impersonal, his attitude to Nature more 
abstract and scientific; the archetypal plant was 
superseded by the theory of colours. But he kept 
fresh eyes for natural beauty into ripe age ; witnoa 
this letter from Heidelberg, May 4th, 1808, to Fran 
von Stein : 

Yesterday evening, after finishing my woclCt I iveot 
alone to tlie castle, and first scramUed aboat among 
the ruins, and then betocA: myself to the great baloomr 
from which one can overlook the whole conntiy. It 
was one of the loveliest of Biay evenings and of smsets. 
No ! I have really never seen such a fine view ! Jnst 
imagine ! One looked into the beautiful though 
narrow Neckar valley, covered on both aides with 
woods and vineyards and fruit trees just coming into 
flower. Further oft the vaUey widened, and one saw 
the setting sun reflected in the Rhine as it flowed 
majestically through most beautiful country. On its 
further side the horizon was bounded by me Vosges 
mountains, lit up by the sun as if by a fire. The whole 
country was covert with fresh green, and close to me 
were the enormous ruins of the old castle, half in light 
and half in shade. You can easily fancy how it 
fascinated me. I stood lost in the view quite half an 
hour, till the rising moon woke me from my dreams. 

Goethe's true lyrical period was in the seventies, 
before his Italian journeys ; during and after that 
time he wrote more dramatic and epic poetry, with 
ballads and the more narrative kind of epic. In send- 
ing Der Jüngling und der Mühlbach to Sdiiller from 
Switzerland in 1797, he wrote : ' I have discovered 
splendid material for idylls and elegies, and what- 
ever that sort of poetry is called.' 

Natiure lyrics were few during his Italian travels, 
as in the journey to Sicily, 1787 ; among them were 
Calm at Sea : 
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Silence deep rules o'er thr waters. 
Calmly slumbering lies thi^ main. 

and Prosperous Voyage : 

The mist is fast clearing, 
And radiant is heaven, 
Whilst .£olus loosens 
Our anguish-fraught bond. 

The most perfect of all such short poems was the 
Evening Song, written one September night of 1783 
on the Gickdhahn, near Ilmenau. He was writing 
at the same time to Frau von Stein : ' The sky is 
perfectly dear, and I am going out to enjoy the 
sunset. The view is great and simple — the sun 
down.* 

Every tree top is at peace. 

E'en the rustung woods do cease 

Every sound ; 

The small birds sleep on every bough. 

Wait but a moment — soon wilt thou 

Sleep in peace. 

The hush of evening, the stilling of desire in the 
silence of the wood, the beautiful resolution of all dis- 
cords in Nature's perfect concord, the naive and splendid 
pantheism of a soul which feels itself at one with the 
world — all this is not expressed in so many words in the 
Night Sang ; but it is all there, like the united voices^in 
a great symphony. (Schurb. ) 

The lines are full of that pantheism which not 
only brings subject and object, Mind and Nature, 
into symbohc rdationship, but works them into one 
tissue. Taken alone with The Fisher and To the 
Moon, it would suffice to give him the first place as 
a poet of Nature. 

ne was not only the greatest poet, but the greatest 
and most imiversal thinker of modem times. With 
him feeling and knowledge worked together, the 
one reaching its climax in the lyrics of his younger 
days, the other ^adually moderating the fervour 
of passion, and, with the more objective outlook of 
age, lajöng greater stress upon science. His feeling 
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for Nature, which followed an unbroken ooune, 
like his mental devdopment generally, stands alone 
as a type of perfectly modem feeling, and 3^ no 
one, despite the many intervening centuries, stood 
so near both to Homer and to Sluikespeare, and in 
philosophy to Spdnoza, 

But oecause with Goethe poetry and philosophjjr 
were one, his pantheism is full of life and poeüc 
vision, whilst that of the wise man of Amsterdam is 
severdy mathematical and abstract. And the pos- 
tulate of this pantheism was sympattiVj harmony 
between Nature and the inner me. Hefdt himsdE 
a part of the power which upholds and encompasses 
the world. Nature became his God, love of her bis 
religion. In his youth, in the period of Wertker^ 
Ganymede^ and the first part of Faust^ this pantheism 
was a namdess, unquenchable aspiration towards 
the divine — ^for wings to reach, like the rays of light, 
to unmeasured heights; as he said in the Swiss 
mountains, ' Into the limitless spaces of the air, to 
soar over abysses, and let him down upon inaccessible 
rocks.* 

After the Italian journeys sdence took the lead, 
the student of Nature supplanted the lover, even 
his symbolism took a more abstract and realistic 
form. But he never, even in old age, lost his love 
for the beauties of Nature, and, holding to Spinoza's 
fundamental ideas of the unchangeableness and 
eternity of Nature's laws, and the oneness of the 
Cosmos, he sought to think it out and base it upon 
scientific grounds, through the unbroken succession 
of animal and vegetable forms of life, the uniform 
' formation and transformation of all organic Nature.' 
He wrote to Frau von Stein : * I cannot express to 
you how legible the book of Nature is growing 
to me ; my long spelling out has hdped me. It 
takes effect now all of a sudden ; my ^uiet ddight 
is inexpressible ; I find much that is new, but 
nothing that is unexpected — everything fits in and 
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conforms, because I have no system, and care for • 
nothing but truth for its own sake. Soon every- 
thing about living things will be dear to me.' ^' 

Poetic and scientific intuition were simultaneous 
with him, and their conmion bond was pantheism. 
This pantheism marked an epoch in the history of 
feeling. For Goethe not only transformed the un- 
real feeling of his day into real, described scenery, 
and inspired it with human feeling, and deciphered 
the beauty of the Alps, as no one else had done, 
Rousseau not excepted ; but he also brought know-^ 
ledge of Natiwe into harmony with feeling for her, 
ana with his wonderfully receptive and constructive 
mind so studied the earlier centuries, that he gathered 
out all that was valuable in their feeling. 

As Goethe in Germany, so Byron in England led 
the feeling for Nature into new paths hy his 
demoniac genius and glowing pantheism. Milton's 
great imagmation was too puntan, too biblical, to 
allow her independent importance ; he only assigned 
her a rdle in relation to the Deity. In fiction, too, 
she had no place ; but, on the other hand, we find 
her in such melancholy, sentimental outpourings as 
Young's Nighi Thoughts : 

Night, sable Goddess I from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slnmb'ring world . . . 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the gen'ral pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end . . . etc. 

There is a wealth of imagery and comparison amid 
Ossian's melancholy and mourning ; clouds and mist 
are the very shadows of his struggling heroes. 
For instance : 

His spear is a blasted pine, his shield the rising moon. 
He sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on tl:^ rising 
hiU. b^ 

Thou art snow on the heath ; thy hair is thejmist 
of Cromla, when it curls on the hiU, when it shines to 
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the beam of the west Thy breasts are two smootli 
rocks seen from Branno of strsams. 

As the troubled noise of the ocean when roll the wmvea 
on high ; as the last peal of the thun4er of heaven, such 
is the noise of battle. 

As autumn's dark storms pour from two echoing 
hills, towards each other approached the heroes. 

The clouds of night came rolling down, Darknest 
rests on the steeps of Cromla. The stars of the nortli 
arise over the rouing of Erin's waves ; they shew their 
heads of fire through the flying mist of heaven. A 
distant wind roars in the wood. Silent and dark is the 
plain of death. 

Wordsworth's influence turned in another direc- 
tion. His real taste was pastoral, and he (preached 
freer intercourse with Nature, glossing his ideas 
rather artificially with a theism, through which one 
reads true love of her, and an undeniable, though 
hidden, pantheism. 

In The Influence of Natural Objects he described 
how a Ufe spent with Nature had early purified him 
from passion : 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 

With stinted kindness. In November days. 

When vapours, rolling down the valleys, made 

A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods 

At noon, and 'mid the calm of sunmier nights. 

When by the margin of the trembling lake 

Beneath the gloomy hiUs, I homeward went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine. 

'Twas mine among the fields both day and night. 

And by the waters all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and visible for many a mile. 

The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 

I heeded not the summons. ... 

Like Klopstock, he delighted in sledging 

while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling bright, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Far more characteristic of the man is the con- 
fession in TifUern Abbey: 
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Nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
The colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter chann. 
By thought supplied, or^äHjrTnferest 
Unborrow'd from the eye. 

Beautiful notes, to be struck again more forcibly 
by the frank pantheism of Byron. 

What Scott had been domg for Scotland," and 
Moore for Ireland, Wordsworth, with still greater 
fidehty to truth, tried to do for England and her 
people ; in contrast to Byron and Shelley, who 
forsook home to range more widely, or Southey, 
whose Thalaba begins with an imposing description 
of night in the desert : 

How beautiful is night 1 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
In full-orb'd glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-drcle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 

But all that previous English poets had done 
seemed harmless and innocent in comparison with 
Byron's revolutionary poetry. Prophecy in Rous- 
seau became poetry m Byron. 

There was much common ground between these 
two passionate aspiring spirits, who never attained 
to Goethe's seremty. Both were melancholy, and 
fled from their fellows ; both strove for perfect 
liberty and unlimited self-assertion ; both felt with 
the wild and uproarious side of Nature, and found 
idyllic scenes marred by thoughts of mankind. 
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Byron's turbulence never subsided ; and his love 
for Nature, passionate and comprehensive as it was, 
was always ^sidded a*er* with misanthropy and 
pessimism, with the * wodd-pain.' 

He turned to her first through disdain of his kind 
and love of introroection, and kiter on, when he was 
spumed by the London wodd which had been at 
his feet, and disdain grew into hatred and disgust, 
from a wish to be alone. But, as Boettger says : 

Thooffh this heart, in which the whole univene is 
reflected, is a sick one, it has immeasimble depths, 
and an intensified spirit life which draws everjrthiiig 
under its sway and inspires it, feeling and observing 
everything onuy as part of itsell. 

The basis of Byron's feding for Nature was a 
revolutionary one--elementary passion. The genius 
which tiirew ofi stanza after stanza steeped in 
melody, was coupled with an unprecedented sub- 
jectivity and individualism. When the first part of 
Childe Harold came out, dull London society was 
bewitched by the music and novelty of tms en- 
thusiastic lyric of Nature, with its incomparable 
interweaving of scenery and feeling: 

The sails were fill'd, and fair the light winds blew. 

As glad to waft him from his native home . . . 

But when the sun was sinking in the sea. 

He seized his harp . . . 

Adieu, adieu 1 my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 

The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And sluieks the wild sea-mew ; 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee. 

My native land, good-night! 

He says of the beauty of Lusitania : 

Oh Christ ! it is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land. 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree 1 
What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand 1 • . . 
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The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown'd. 
The cork trees hoar that clotiie the shaggy steep» 
The mountain moss» by scorching skies imbrowxrd, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from difi to valley leap. 
The vine on high, the willow bran^ below, 
Mix'd in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 

Yet his spirit drives him away, *more restless 
than the swallow in the skies.' 
The charm of the idyllic is in the lines : 

But these between, a silver streamlet glides . . . 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook. 
And vacant on the rippling waves doth look. 
That peaceful still 'twixt bitterest foemen flow. 

The beauty of the sea and night in this : 

The moon is up ; by Heaven a lovely eve 1 
Lx>ng streams of light o'er dancing waves expand. . . 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays. 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown 
Distinct . . . 

Bending o'er the vessel's laving side 
To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere. 

He reflects that : 

(To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene ... 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 
Wiih the wild flock that never needs a fold. 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean, — 
This is not sohtude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
unroll'd. 
But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
/ To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can 
bless ... 
is to be alone— -this, this is solitude. 



His preference for wild scenery shews here : 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still. 
Though always changing, in her aspect mild; 
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Ftom her ban bosom let me take my fin. 
Her never-wean'd, though not her favoiir'd child. 
O she is fairest in her features wild. 
Where nothing poliah'd dares pollute her patii ; 
To me by day or night she ever smiled. 
Though 1 have maxlrd her when none other hath. 
And soufl^t her more and more, and loved her best in 
wrath. 

He observes eveiything — now *the billows' 
melancholy flow ' under the bows of the ship» now 
the whole scene at Zitza : 

Where'er we gaze, around, above, below. 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found I 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound. 
And bluest sides tiiat harmonize the whole ; 
Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock 3ret please the 
soul. 

This is full of poetic vision : 

Where lone Utralkey forms its circling cove. 
And weary waves retire to gleam at rest. 
How brown the foliage of the green hill's grove, 
Nodding at midnight o'er the calm bay's breast. 
As winas come lightly whispering from the west. 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep's serene ; — 
Here Harold was received a welcome guest ; 
Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene. 
For many a job could he from Night's soft presence 
glean. 

Feeling himself * the most imfit of men to herd 
with man,' he is happy only with Nature : 

Once more upon the waters ! yet once more t 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to the roar ! 
« Swift be their guidance, wheresoe'er it lead. 

Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
' Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home ; 

Where a blue sky and glowing dime extends. 
He had the passion and the power to roam ; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam. 
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Were unto him companionship ; they spake 
^ A mutual language, clearer than the tome 

Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 

Again: 

1^1 live not in myself, but I become 

V Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture; I can see 
Nothing to loathe in Nature save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 
Qass'd among creatures, when the soul can flee» 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

• 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? Shomd I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these ? 

^Love of Nature was a passion with him, and 
when he looked 

Upon the peopled desert past 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

mountains gave him a sense of freedom. n-. ^Y^i 

He praised the Rhine : v, "^ 



r'- • 



Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, > \ ^ x. ' j 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, ^.\. * ">^* 

Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year. ' "^ "' 



r-" 



and far more the Alps : 

Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, wnose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche, Üie thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 
Gather around these sunmiits, as to shew 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man 

below. 
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'^ On the Lake of Geneva : 

Ye atars which axe the £oe^ of heaven . . . 
<^A11 heaven and earth aiesfiO^thQafiiLnftJLi^^ 
But breathlew^ a8.we erqw when feäin^ mösta.. 
And älent» as we stand in thonghällDO'iSiäL..^ 
All heaven and earth are still : from tib» ]oif^ post 
Of stars, to the liillT<ät'!|üke anS/ monnl^Bän ooas^ 
All^ concenter'd'in^a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor loal is lost. 
But hath a part of beiiur, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

And this is in the night. Most glorious night, 
Thou wert jiotJMSdL^zcJdnmber; let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and fax delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the Ut lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again 'tis black — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a youn^ earthquake's birth. 
But where of ye, oh tempests, is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eaglp , some high nest ? 

The mom is up again, the dewy mom 
l^th breath aU incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 
And Uving as if earth contained no tomb. 

In Clarens : 

Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love, 
Thine air is the youn^ breath of passionate thought. 
Thy trees take root m Love ; tne snows above 
The very glaciers have his colours caught. 
And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly ; the rocks,' 
Tne permanent crags, tell here of Love. 

Yet 

Ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion's sting. 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight whicn it would fling 

Aside for ever ; it may be a sound, 

A tone of music, summer's eve or spring. 
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A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain with which we are darkly 
bound. 

The unrest and torment of his own heart he finds 
reflected in Nature : 

The roar of waters 1 from the headlong height 

Velino cleavcä the wave«wom precipice ; 

The fall of waters 1 rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams, shakinci^ me abyss ; 

The fell of waters ! where they howl and hiss. 

And boil in endless torture ; while the swesit 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 

That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round 

With its unemptied doud of gentle rain 

Is an eternal April to the ground. 

Making it all one emerald ; how profound 

The gulf, and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 

Crushing the difls, which downward, worn and rent 

With hu fierce footsteps, 3rields in chasms a fearful 

rent. • • • 
Hornbly. beautiful ! but, on the verge 
From side to soäe, beneath the glittering mom. 
An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge. 
Like Hope upon a deathbed. 

The ' enormous skeleton ' of Rome impresses him 
most by moonlight : 

When the rising moon begins to dimb 
Its topmost aiai, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night breeze waves along the air 1 

Underlying all his varying moods is this note : 

(/ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
Ftom these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with tiie Universe and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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The sea, the sky with its stars and doudSp and 
the mountains, are his passion : 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll 1 
Ten thousand fleets 8we«p over thee in vain ; 
Man mar^ the earth wim ruin — ^his contzol 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plam 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain 
He sinks into thy depths with bubUing man. 
Without a grave, unkaeU'd, uncoflln'd, aaa unknown« 

(Chads HanM.) 

The day at last has broken. What a night 
Hath usher'd it I How beautiful in heaven ! 
Though varied with a transitory storm. 
More beautiful in that variety ! . . . 

And can the sun so rise. 
So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the undonded sky. 
With golden pinnacles and snowy mountains. 
And billows purpler than the ocean's, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the earth. 

{Sardanapalus. ) 

He had loved the Scotch Highlands in youth : 

Amidst Nature's native scenes. 
Loved to the last, whatever intervenes 
Between us and our childhood's sympathy 
Which still reverts to what first caught the eye. 
He who first met the Highlands' swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shews a kindrä hue. 
Hail in each crag a friend's familiar face. 
And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace. 

{The Island.) 

and in The Island he says : 

How often we forget all time, when lone. 
Admiring Nature's universal throne. 
Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of hers to our inteUigence ! 
Live not the stars and mountains ? Are the waves 
Witiiout a spirit ? Are the dropping cares 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ? 
No, no ; they woo and clasp us to their spheres. 
Dissolve this clog and clod of clay before 
Its hour, and merge our soul in the great stiore. 

{The Island.) 
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Byron's feeling was thus, like Goethe's in Werther 

and Faust^ a pantheistic sympathy. But there was 

this great difference between them — Goethe's mind 

passed through its period of storm and stress» and 

i attained a serene and ripe vision ; Byron's never 

j did. Melancholy and misanthropy always mingled 

j with his feelings ; he was, in fact, the father of our 

\ modem * world-pain.' 

Still more like a briUiant meteor that flashes and 

; is gone was Shelley, the most highly strung of all 

; m(äem lyrists. With him, too, love of Nature 

\ amounted to a passion ; but it was with her remote 

\ aerial forms that he was most at home. His imagina- 

) tion, a cosmic one, revelling among the spheres, was 

\ like Byron's in its preference for the great, wide, and 

^ distant ; but unlike his in giving first place to the 

serene and passionless. As Brandes says : * In this 

familiarity with the great forms and movements of 

Nature, Shelley is like Byron ; but Uke him as a 

fair genius is like a dark one, as Ariel is like the 

flame-bringing angel of the morning star.* 

We see his love for the sea, especially at rest, in 

the ' Stanzas written in dejection near Naples,' which 

contain the beautiful Une which proved so prophetic 

of his death : 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves axe dancing fast and bright ; 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon's transparent might. . . . 

I see the deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple sea-weeds strewn; 

I see the waves upon the shore 

Like Ught dissolved, in star showers thrown. . . . 

Yet now despair itself is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 

I could he down Uke a tired child 

And weep away the life of care 

Which I have Dome, and yet must bear, — 

Till death like sleep might steal on me. 

And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 
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In his Essay an Love, speaking of the irresistible 
longing for sympathy» he says : 

In aoUtnde, or in that deserted state when we am 
surrounded hy human heinn« and yet they sympatULae 
not with us, we love the lowers, the naas, and the 
water and the akv. In the motion of the very leaves 
of spring, in the hlue air, there is then found a secnt 
correspondence with our heart. There is dqquenoe 
in the tonsueless wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks and the rustMng of the leeds beside them, 
which, by their inconcdvable relation to something 
within the soul, awaken the spirits to a danoec^ bieath- 
less rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness 
to the eyes, like the voice of one beloved singing to jron 
alone. 

As Brandes says : * His pulses beat in secret sym- 
pathy with Nature's. He called plants and animals 
nis dear sisters and brothers, and the words wtdch 
his wife inscribed upon his tombstone in Rome» 
" cor cordium," are true of his relation to Nature 
also.' 

The Cloudy with its marvellously vivid personifica- 
tion, is a perfect example of his genius. 

It gives the measure of his uimkeness to the more 
homekeeping imaginations of his contemporaries 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Bums, and Moore ; and at 
the same time to B5n:on, for here there are no morbid 
reflections ; the poem is pervaded by a naive, child- 
like tone, such as one hears in the old mythologies. 

The Cloud : 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear Ught shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 

From my wines are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 

V^en rocked to rest on their Mother's breast 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
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I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast. 

And all the ni^ht 'tis my pillow white 

While I sleep m the arms of the Blast. . . . 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea. 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its colunms be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march. 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 

When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the milUon-coloured bow ; 

The Sphere-fire above its soft colours wove 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nurshng of the Sky. 

As Brandes puts it ; When the cloud sings thus of 
the moon : 

When 
That orbed maiden with white fire laden. 
Whom Mortals call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 
Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken tne woof of my tent's thin roof. 
The Stars peep behind her and peer. 

or of — 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

the reader is carried back, by dint of the vii^gin 
freshness of the poet's imagination, to the time 
when the phenomena of Nature were first moulded 
into mythology. 

This kinship to the myth is very clear in the 
finest of all his poems, the Ode to the West Wind^ 
when the poet sajrs to the wind : 

O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, . . . 
Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's conunotion. 
Loose clouds like esulh's decaying leaves are shed. 
Shook from the tangled boughs oi heaven and ocean. 
Angels of rain and lightning, there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
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Of some fierce Mawiad, even from the dim vefge 
Of the horiioii to the senitii's hei^t, 
The locks of the approaching stonn. 

He calls the wind the * bfeath of Autumn's being/ 

the one 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds. 

And cries to it : 

If I were a dead leal thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift ckmd to fly with thee ; 
A wave to pant beneatii thy power and share 
The impulse of thy strensth, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollabKe 1 . • . 

lift me as a wave, a leaf, a dbud I 

1 fall upon the thorns of life, I bleed I 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee, tameless, and swift, and proud. 
Make me thy l3n:e, even as the forest is ; 
What if my leaves are falling like its own ? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness. J3e thou. Spirit fierce. 
My spirit. Be thou me, impetuous one ! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe. 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And by the incantation of this verse. 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy 1 O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

His poems are full of this power of inspiring all 
the elements with Ufe, breathing his own feeling 
into them, and divining love and sympathy in them ; 
for instance : 

The fountains mingle with the river. 
And the river with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion. . . . 
^ See the mountains kiss high heaven. 

And the waves clasp one another . . . 
And the sunlight clasps the earth. 
And the moonbeams Kiss the sea. 
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and: 

I love all thou lovest. 

Spirit of DeUght ; 

The fresh earth in new leaves dressed. 

And the starry night» 

Autumn evening and the mom 

When the golden mists are bom. 

I love snow and all the forms 

Of the radiant frost ; 

I love waves and winds and storms — 

Everythine almost 

Which is Nature's, and may be 

Untainted by man's misery. 

To Goethe, Byron, and Shelley, this pantheism, 
universal love, sympathy with Nature in all her 
forms, was the base of feeling ; but both of En|[* 
land's greatest lyrists, dying young, failed to attam 
perfect harmony of thought and feeling. There 
always remained a bitter ingredient in theur poetry. 

Let us now turn to France. 

Lamartine and Victor Hugo 

Rousseau discovered the beauty of scenery for 
France ; St Pierre portrayed it poetically, not only 
in Paid and Virginia^ but in Chaumiire Indienne 
and Etudes de la Nature. The science which these 
two writers lacked, Buffon possessed in a high 
degree; but he had not the power to delineate 
Nature and feeling in combination : he lacked in* 
sight into the hidden analogies between the move- 
ments of the mind and the phenomena of the outer 
world. Chateaubriand, on the contrary, had this 
faculty to its full modem extent. It is true that 
his ego was constantly to the fore, even in dealing 
with Nature, but his landscapes were full of sympa- 
thetic feeling. He had Rousseau's melancholy and 
unrest, and cared nothing for those * oppressive 
masses,' mountains, except as backgrounds ; but he 
was enthusiastic about the scenery which hejsaw 
in America, the virgin forests, and the Mississippi — 
above all, about the sea. His R^6, that life-like 
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figure, half-passionate, half-Uas/» measarin^ every» 
thing by himself, and flung hither and thither by 
the waves of passion, shewed a lover's devotion to 
the sea and to Nature generally." * It was not 
God whom I contemplated on the waves in the 
magnificence of His works: I saw an unknown 
woman, and the miracle of his smile, the beauties 
of the sky, seemed to me disclosed W her breath. 
I would have bartered eternity for one of her caresses. 
I pictured her to myself as throbUng behind this 
veil of the universe which hid her from my eyes. 
Oh ! why was it not in my power to rend the veil 
and press the idealized woman to my heart, to spend 
myself on her bosom with the love which is the 
source of my inspiration, my despair, and iny life ? * 

In subjectivity and dreaminess both Oiateau- 
briand and Lamartine were like the German roman- 
ticists, but their fundamental note was theism, not 
pantheism. The storm of the French Revolution, 
which made radical changes in rehgion, as in all 
otiier things, was followed by a reaction. Chris- 
tianity acquired new power and inwardness, and 
Nature was unceasingly praised as the mirror of the 
divine idea of creation. 

In his G^ie du Christianisme, Chateaubriand said : 

The true God, in entering into His Works, has given 
his immensity to Nature . . . there is an instinct in 
man, which puts him in communication with the scenes 
of Nature. 

Lamartine was a sentimental dreamer of dreams, 

a thiiJcer of lofty thoughts which lost themselves 

in the inexpressible. His MMitalions shew his 

ardent though sad worship of Nature ; his love of 

evening, moonlight, and starlight. For instance, 

Vlsdement : 

Ici gronde le fleuve aux vagues 6cumante8, 

U serpente et s'enfonce en un lointain obscur: 

Lit le lac immobile 6tend ses eaux dormantes 

Oü r^toUe du soir se Idve dans I'azur. 

An sommet de ces monts couronn6s de bois sombres. 
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Le cr6pttscttle encore jette un dernier ravon ; 
Et le char vaporeux de la reine des ombres 1 
Monte et blanchit d^jä les bords de Thorison. 

Le Soir : 

Le soir ramdne le silence .... 
Venus se Idve k I'horizon; 
A mes pieds F^toile amoureuse 
De sa lueor myst6rieuse 
Blanchit les tapis de gazon. 
De ce h6tre au feuillage sombre 
T'entends irissonner les rameaux ; 
On dirait autour des tombeaux 

|u'on entend voltiger une ombre. 

out-ä-coup, d6tach6 des deux, 
Un rayon de I'astre nocturne, 
Glissant sur mon front tadtume, 
Vient mollement toucher mes yeux. 
Doux reflet d'un globe de flamme 
Charmant rayon, que me veux-tu ? 
Viens-tu dans mon sein abattu 
Porter la lumi^re ä mon ftme ? 

Descends-tu pour me r6v61er 
Des mondes le divin mystdre, 
C^ secrets caches dans la sph^ 
OÜ le jour va te rappder ? 

In the thought of happy past hours, he questions 

the lake : 

Un soir, t'en souvient-il, nous voguions en silence ; 
On n'entendait au loin, sur Tonde et sous les deux, 

?ue le bruit des rameurs qui frappaient en cadence 
es flots harmonieux. 
O lac 1 rochers muets 1 grottes I f or6t obscure ! 
Vous que le temps 6pargne ou qu'il pent rajeunir 
Gardez de cette nuit, ga^ez, belle nature, 
Au moins le souvenir ! . . . 

le le vent qui e6mit, le roseau qui soupire 
le les parfums 16gers de ton air embaum6. 




ue tout ce qu'on entend. Ton voit, ou Ton respire, 
I'out disc : ' ils ont aim6s ! 

La Priire has : 

Le roi brillant du jour, se couchant dans sa gloire. 
Descend avec lenteur de son char de victoire ; 
Le nuage 6clatant qui le cache k nos yeux 
Conserve en sillons d'or sa trace dans les deux. 
Et d'un reflet de pourpre inonde r6tendue. 
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Comma one lampe d'or dans raxnr mmpemän». 
La lone ae halancft aux barda de rhoricon ; 
Ses rayona aflaiblia domieiit snr le gaxon, 
£t le voile dea nuita snr lea numta ae ddjdie« 
C'eat rhenre, oü la natme^ un moment recneillie, 
Entre la nnit qni tonche et le jonr qni a'enfuit 
S'61äve an cr6atenr dn jonr et de la nnit. 
Et semble ofErir k Dien dana aon brillant langage» 
De la creation le magnifiqne hommage. 
Voili le sacrifkre immenae, nniverBdl^I 
L'univera eat le temple, et la terre eat Tantel ; 
Les deux en aont le adme et sea astrea aana nombre. 
Ces feuz demi-voilto, pAle omement de I'ombre, 
Dans la voüte d'aznr avec ordre aemM, 
Sont les sacr68 flambeanx ponr ce temple allnmM, • . 
Mais ce temple est sana voix. . . . 

. . . Mon coenr senl parie dana ce ailenoe — 
La voix de runivers c'est mon intellk[enoe. 
Sur les rayons du soir, snr les ailea on vent. 
Elle s'61dve k Dieu. . . . 

Le Golfe de Baia : 

Vois-tu comme le flot paisible 
Sur le rivage vient mourir ? 
Mais d6jä 1 ombre plus 6paisse 
Tombe et brunit les vastes mers ; 
Le bord s'efiface, le bruit cesse, 
Le silence occupe les airs. 
C'est rheure oü la Melancholie 
S'assied pensive et recueillie 
Aux boras silencieux des mers. 

The decay of autumn corresponds to his own 
dolorous feelings : 

Oui, dans ces jours d'automne oü la nature expire, 
A ses regards voil^ je trouve plus d'attraits ; 
C'est Tadieu d'un ami, c'est le dernier sourire 
Des l^vres que la mort va fermer pour jamais. 

This is from Ischia : 

Le Soleil va porter le jour k d'autres mondes ; 
Dans rhorizon d6sert Ph6be monte sans bruit, 
£t jette, en p6n6trant les t6n6bres profondes, 
Un voile transparent sur le front de la nuit. 
Voyez du haut des monts ses clart6s ondoyantes 
Comme un fleuve de flamme inonder les coteaux, 
Dormir dans les vallons on glisser sur les pentes, 
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On rejaillir an loin dn sein brillant des eanx. . . • 
Doux comme le soupnr d'un enfant qni sommeille, 
Un son vagne et plaintif se r^pand dans les airs. . . • 
Mörtel 1 ouvre ton ftme k ces torrents de vie» 
Re9ois par tons les sens les charmes de la nnit. . . . 

He sees the transitoriness of all earthly things 
reflected in Nature : 

L'onde qui baise ce rivage. 

De quoi se plaint-elle ä ses bords ? 

Pourquoi le roseau sur la plage, pourquoi leruissean 

sons Tombra^, 
Rendent-ils de tnstes accords ? 
De quoi g6mit la tourt^elle ? Tout naist, tout paise. 

Such a depth of sympathy and dreamy dolorous 
reverie was new to France, but Rousseau had broken 
the ice, and henceforward feeling flowed fred^. To 
Lamartine the theist, as to the pantheists (joethe, 
] Shelley, and Byron, Nature was a friend and lover. 
. Victor Hugo was of the same mind, but his poetnr 
/ is clearer and more plastic than Lamartine's. \Ve 
quote from his finest poems, the FeuiUes (TAtaomne. 
He was a true lyrist, familiar both with the external 
life of Nature and the inner Ufe of man. His 
beautiful ' Ce qu'on entend sur la montagne ' has the 
spirit of Faust. He imagines himself upon a moun- 
tain top, with earth on one side, the sea on the other ; 
and there he hears two voices unlike any ever 
heard before : 

L'une venait des mers, chant de gloire t hymne 

heureux ! 
C'6tait la voix des flots oui se parlaient entre eux. • • • 
Qr, comme je Tai dit, rOc^an magnifique 
Epandait une voix joyeuse et padfique 
Cnantant comme la harpe aux temples de Sion, 
Et louait la beaut6 de la creation. 

while from the other voice : 

Pleurs et cris ! L'injure, I'anathdme. . . . 
C6tait la terre et Thomme qui pleuraient I . . • 
L'une disait. Nature ! et Tautre, Humanity ! 
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The personifications in this poem ate beantifiü. 
{ He, too, like Lamartine, loves sea and stars most of 
: all. These verses from Les Orientales remind one 
of St Augustine : 

i'6tai8 aeul prte des flots par one nnit d'^toOes, 
as un nuage anx denx ; sur les mers pas de voOes» 
Et les bois et les monts et toate la nature 
Semblaient i n terroger dans confns murmure 
Les flots des mers, les fenx du deL 
£t les 6toUes d'or» l^ons Infinies, 
A voix haute, k vcix basse, avec mille hannonieB 
Disaient en inclinant leurs courcnmes de fen» 
£t les flots bleus, que lUm gouveme et n'antte» 
Disaient en recoun>ant I'teume de leur crSte : 
C'est le Seigneur Dieu, le Seigneur Dieu I 

Parfois lorsque tout dort, je m'assieds plain de joie 
Sous le d6me ^toil6 qui sur nos fronts flambdie ; 
r^coute al d'en haut il tombe quelque bmit ; 
£t rheure vainement me frappe de son aile 
~|uand je contemple 6mu cette f6te etemelle 

jue le del rayonnant donne au monde la nuit ! 

mvent alors j'ai cm ^ue ces soleils de flamme 
Dans ce monde endormi n'6chauflaient que mon äme ; 
i'^ les comprendre seul j'6tais prMestin6 ; 

jue j'6tai8, moi, vaine ombre obscure et tadtume, 
roi myst6rieuse de la pompe nocturne ; 
Que le del pour moi seul s'6tait illuming ! 

The necessary condition of delight in Nature is 
very strikingly given : 

Si vous avez en vous, Vivantes et press6es, 
Un monde int^rieur d 'images, de pens^es. 
De sentimens, d'amour, d'ardente passion 
Pour f6conder ce monde, ^hangez-le sans cesse 
Avec Tautre univers visible qui vous presse I 
M61ez toute votre ftme k la creation. . . . 

8ue sous nos doigts puissans exhale la nature, 
ette immense clavier 1 

His lyrics are rich in fine scenes from Nature, 
unrolled in cold but stately periods, and the poetic 
intuition which alwa3rs divines the spirit Ufe brought 
him near to that pantheism which we find in all the 
greatest EngUsh and German poets of his time/^ and 
which lay, too, at the root of German romanticism. 
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The German Romanticists 

Schiller did not possess the intrinsically lyrical 
genius of Goethe ; his strength lay, not in song, but 
drama, and in a didactic form of epic — the song not 
of feeUng, but of thought. 

Descriptions of Nature occur here and there in 
his epics and dramas ; but his feeling for her 
was chiefly theoretic. Like his contemporaries, 
he passed through a sentimental period ; Evening 
shews this, and Melancholy^ to Laura : 

Laura, a sunrise seems to break 
Where'er thy happy looks may glow. . . . 
Thy soul — a crystal river passmg. 
Silver clear and sunbeam glassing. 
Mays into blossom sad autumn by thee: 
Night and desert, if ti^ey spy thee. 
To gardens laugh — ^with daylight shine, 
Lit by those happy smiles of thine ! 

With such ecstatic extravagances contrast the 
excellent descriptions of Nature full of objective 
life in his longer poems — for instance, the tumult 
of Charybdis and the unceasing rain in The Diver ^ 
evening in The Hostage^ and landscape in William 
Tell and The Walk. In the last, as Julian Schmidt 
says, the ever varying scenery is made a * frame for 
a kind of phenomenology of mankind.' 

Flowers of aU hue are struggling into glow 
Along the blooming fields ; yet Üieir sweet strife 
Melts into one haimonious concord. Lo I 
The path allures me through the pastoral f;reen 
And the wide world of fields I The labourmg bee 
Hums round me, and on hesitating wing 
O'er beds of purple clover, quiveringly 
Hovers the butterfly. Save these, sdl life 
Sleeps in the glowing sunlight's steady sheen — 
E'en from the west no breeze the lull'd airs bring. 
Hark ! in the calm aloft I hear tiie skylark sing. 
The thicket rustles near, the alders bow 
Down their green coronals, and as I pass. 
Waves in the rising wind the silvering grass ; 
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Come I day's ambrodal ni^t I receive me now 
Beneath tne xoof by shadowy beeches made 
Cool-breathing» etc 

Schiller's interest in Nature was more a matter 
of reflection than direct observation ; its real toid- 
ency was philosophical and ethicaL He caDed 
Nature naive (he mduded naturalness in Nature) ; 
those who seek her, sentimental ; but he overlooked 
(as we saw in an earlier chai>ter) the fsuct that 
antiquity did not alwa]^ remain naive, and that 
not all modems are sentimental. 

As Rousseau's pupil he drew a sharp distinction 
between Nature and Art» and felt happy in solitude 
where ' man with his torment does not come,' lying» 
as he says in The Bride of Messina^ like a chiul on 
the bosom of Nature. 

In Schiller's sense of the word, perhaps no poet 
has been more sentimental about Nature than 
Jean Paul. 

He was the humorous and satirical idyllist far 
excellence, and laid the scenes of his romances in 
idyllic surroundings, using the trifling events of 
daily life to wonderful purpose. There is an almost 
oriental splendour in his pa^es, with their audacious 
metaphors and mixture of ideas. With the excep- 
tion of Lake Mag^ore in Titan, he gives no set 
descriptions of landscape ; but all his references to 
it, all his sunrises and sunsets, are saturated with 
the temperament of his characters, and they revel 
in feding. They all love Nature, and wander in- 
def ati^ably about their own countryside, finding^ the 
; reflection of their feelings in her. There is a 
constant interweaving of the human soul and the 
universe ; therein lies his pantheistic trait. * To 
each man,* he said," ' Nature appears different, and 
the only question is, which is the most beautiful ? 
Nature is for ever becoming flesh for mankind; 
outer Nature takes a different form in each mind.' 
Certainly the nature of Jean Paul was different 
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from the Nature of other mortals. Was she more 
beautiful ? He wrote of her in his usual baroque 
style, with a wealth of thought and feelmg» and 
everywhere the sparkle of genius ; but it is all 
presented in the strangest motley, as exaggerated 
and unenjoyable as can be. For example, from 
SMenkäs : 

I appeared again then on the last evening of the 
year 1794, on the red waves of which so many bodies. 
Died to death, were borne away to the ocean of eternity. 

To the butterfly - proboscis of Siebenkas, enough 
honey - cells were still open in every blue thistie- 
blossom of destiny. 

When they had passed the gate — that is to say, the 
un-Palmyra-like ruins of it — the crystal reflecting 
grotto of the August night stood open and shining 
above the dark green earth, and the ocean-calm of 
Nature stayed the wild storm of the human heart. 
Night was drawing and closing her curtain (a sky full 
of silent suns, not a breath of breeze moving m it) 
up above the world, and dovm beneath it the reaped 
com stood in the sheaves without a rustle. The 
cricket with his one constant song, and a poor old man 
gathering snails for the snail pits, seemed to be the 
only things that dwelt in the far-reaching darkness. 

When it was autumn in his heart : 

Above the meadows, where all the flowers were 
withered and dead ; above the fields, where the com ears 
waved no more, floated dim phantom forms, all pale 
and wan, faint pictures of the past. Over the grand 
eternal woods and hills a biting mist was draped in 
cUnging folds, as if all Nature, trembling into dust, 
must vanish in its wreaths. . . . But one bright 
thought pierced these dark fogs of Nature and the 
soul, turning them to a white gleaming mist, a dew 
all guttering with rainbow colours, and gently lighting 
upon flowers. 

When his married hfe grew more unhappy, in 
December : 

The heart of our sorrowful Firmian grew sadder 
yet, as he stood upon this cold, burnt-out hearth-place 
of Nature. 
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and in spring 

it seemed to him 88 if his life dwelt, not in a bodily hetft. 
but in some wann and tender tear, as if Us heary 
laden sonl were expanding and brealdng away timnigli 
some chink in its prison, and melting into a tons of 
music, a bine ether wave. 



And Titan expresses that inner enfran< 
which Nature bestows upon us : 

Exalted Nature t ixdien we see and love thee, we love 
our fellow-men more warmly, and when, we most pity 
or forget them, thou stiU remainest with us, reposing 
before the moist ejre like a verdant chain of monntains 
in the evening red. Ah I before the soul Uk wbom 
sight the mormng dew of its ideals has laded to a cold, 
grev drizzle . . . thou remainest, qnickenfaig Natne» 
witii thy flowers and mountains and cataracts, a laiHH 
f ul comforter ; and the bleeding son of the gods, cold 
and speechless, dashes the drop of anguish from his 
eyes, uiat they may rest, far and clear, on thy volcanoes, 
and on thy springs and on thy suns. 

This is sunset in his abstruse artistic handling : 

The sun sinks, and the earth closes her great eve 
like that of a dying god. Then smoke the hills like 
altars ; out of every wood ascends a chorus ; the veils 
of day, the shadows, float around the enkindled 
transparent tree-tops, and fsdl upon the gay, gem-like 
flowers. And the oumished gold of the west throws 
back a dead gold on the east, and tinges with rosy li^ht 
the hovering breast of the tremulous lark — ^the evemng 
bell of Nature. 

And this sunrise : 

The flame of the sun now shot up ever nearer to 
the kindled morning clouds ; at length in the heavens, 
in the brooks and ponds, and in the blooming cups of 
dew, a hundred suns rose together, while a thousand 
colours floated over the earth, and one pure dazzling 
white broke from the sky. It seemed as u an almighty 
earthquake had forced up from the ocean, yet dripping, 
a new-created blooming plain, stretching out b«yond 
the bounds of vision, with all its young instinct and 
powers ,* the fire of earth glowed beneath the roots of 
the immense hanging garden, and the fire of heaven 
poured down its flsuncs and burnt the colours into 
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the mountain summits and the flowers. Between the 
porcelain towers of white mountains the coloured 
blooming heights stood as thrones of the Fruit- 
Goddess; over the far-spread camp of pleasure blossom- 
cups and sultry drops were pitched here and there lUce 
peopled tents ; the ground was inlaid with swarming 
nurseries of grasses and Uttle hearts, and one heart 
detached itself after another with winces, or fins, or 
feelers, from the hot breeding - cell of Nature, and 
hummed and sucked and smacked its Uttle Ups, and 
sung : and for every Uttle proboscis some blossom-cup 
oQjoy was already open. The darling child of the 
infinite mother, man, alone stood with bright joyful 
eyes upon the market-place of the Uving city of the 
sun, fiül of brilliance and noise, and gazed, deUghted, 
around him into all its countless streets ; but his eternal 
mother rested veiled in immensity, and only l^ the 
warmth which went to his heart did he feel that he 
was lying upon hers. 

For very overflow of thought and imagery and 
ecstasy of feeling, Jean Paul never achieved a 
balanced beauty of expression. 
The ideal classic standard which Winckelmann 
; and Lessing had laid down — simple and plastic, 
\ calm because objective, crystal-clear in thought and 
j expression — and which Goethe and SchiUer had 
J sought to realize and imbue with modem ideas, 
was too strictly limited for the Romanticists. Hy- 
perion's words expressed their taste more accurately : 
; O, man is a god when he dreams, a beggar when 
J he thinks ! ' and they laid stress upon restless 
\ movement, fantastic, highly-coloured effects, a crass 
\ subjectivity, a reckless licence of the imagination. 

Actual and visible things were disregarded ; they 
did not accord with this claim for infinitv and the 
nebulous, for exploring the secret depths of the 
>ul. 

It was perhaps a necessary reaction from Goethe's 

icism ; but it passed Üke a bad dream, after 

iding, thanks to its heterogeneous elements, now 

to the mediaeval period, now to that of Storm and 

Stress, and now to Goethe, Herder, and Winckel- 
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maim. It certainly contained germs of good, wfaicli 
have grown and flourished in onr own (&y. 

In keeping with its whole characteft the Rcmiantic 
feeling for Nature was subjective and fantastic to 
excess, mystically enthusiastic, often with a dreamy 
symbolism at once deep and naive; its inmost 
core was pantheistic, witb a pantheism shading ofiE 
imperceptibly into mysticism. 

After iFdfM^, tiiere is perhaps no work of modem 
fiction in which Nature plays so artistic a part as in 
Holderlin's Hyperion, 

Embittered oy life's failure to realize his ideals» 
he cries : * But tiiou art still visible, sun in the sky I 
Thou art still green, sacred earth! The streams 
still rush to the sea, and shady trees rustie at noon. 
The spring's song of joy sings my mortal thoughts 
to sleep. The abundance of the universe nourishes 
and^satiates my famished being to intoxication.' 

This mvstical pantheism could not be more clearly 
expressed than here : 

O blessed Nature ! I know not how it happens 
when I lift my eyes to your beauty ; but all the joy 
of the sky is in the tears which I shed before you — a 
lover before the lady of his love. When the soft waves 
of the air play round my breast, my whole being is 
speechless and listens. Absorbed in the blue expanse, 
i often look up to the ether and down to the holy sea ; 
and it seems as if a kindred spirit opened its arms to 
me, as if the pain of loneliness were lost in the divine 
Ufe. To be one with all that Uves, in blessed self- 
forgetfulness to return to the AU of Nature, that is 
the height of tiiought and bliss — the sacred mountain 
height, the place of eternal rest, where noon loses its 
sultriness and thunder its voice, and the rough sea is 
like the waves in a field of wheat. 

To such feeling as this the actualities are but 
fetters, hindering aspiration. 

' O, if great Nature be the daughter of a father, 
is the daughter's heart not his heart ? Is not he 
her deepest feeling ? But have I found it ? Do I 
know it ? • 
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He tries to discern the *soul of Nature/ hears 
* the melody of morning light begin with soft notes.' 
He sa3^ to the flower, * You are my sister,' and to 
the springs, * We are of one race ' : he finds symbolic 
resemblance between his heart and all the days 
and seasons : he feels the beauty of the * land lixe 
paradise,' while scarcely ever, except in the poem 
neiddbergt giving a clear sketch of scenery. A 
number of fine comparisons from Nature are 
scattered through his writings *• : 

The caresses of the charming breezes. 

The light, clear, flattering sea. 

Sacred air, the sister of the mind which moves and 
lives in us with fiery force, present everywhere im- 
mortal. 

Earth, ' one of the flowers of the sky.' 

Heaven, ' the unending garden of life.' 

Beauty, that 'which is one and all.' 

He describes his love in a mystical form : 

We were but one flower, and our souls lived in 
each other as flowers do, when they love and hide their 
ioy within a closed calyx. . . . The clear starry night 
nad now become my element, for the beautiful life of 
my love grew in the stillness as in the depths of earth 
gold grows mysteriously. 

He deUghts ' thus to drink the joy of the world 
out of one cup with the lady of his love.' 

* Yea, man is a sun, seemg all and transfiguring 
all when he loves ; and when he does not love, he is 
like a dark dwelling in which a little smelly lamp is 
burning.' All this is soft and feminine, but it has 
real poetic charm. 

Beautiful too, though sad and gloomy, is his Sang 
of Fate: 

Nowhere may man abide. 
But painfully from hour to hour 
He stumbles blindly on to the unknown. 
As water falls from rock to rock 

The long ytai through. 
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His pantheism finds expression in the ode»-Mn 
To Nature, for instance : 

Since my heart tnnieth upward to the son 

As one that hears her voice» 
Hailing the stazs as bcotheiB, and the spring 

As melody divine; 
Since in the breath that stirs the wood thy soul. 

The soul of joy, doth move 
On the still waters of my heart — ^therefore, 

O Nature 1 these axe golden days to me I 

' Tieck, too, was keenly alive to Nature. 
Spring": 

Look all around thee how the spring advances I 

New life is playing through the say green trees I 

See how in yonder bower the light Iraf dances 

To the bird's tread and to the quivering bieese I 

How every blossom in the sunlight glances I 

The winter frost to his dark cavern flees. 

And earth, warm wakened, feels through every vein 

The kindling influence of the vernal ram. 

Now silvery streamlets, from the mountain stealing« 

Dance joyously the verdant vales along; 

Q>ld fear no more the songster's tongue is sealing, 

Down in the thick dark ctovc is heard his song. 

And all their bright and lovely hues revealing, 

A thousand plants the field and forest throng; 

Light comes upon the earth in radiant showers. 

And mingling rainbows play among the flowers. 

All his writings seem intoxicated with Nature. 
The hero of his novel WiUiatn Lovell, scamp though 
he is, a man of criminal egotism whose only law is 
Ucence, is deeply in love with Nature. 

He wrote from Florence : 

Nature refreshes my soul with her endless beauty. 
I am often full of enthusiasm at the thousand charms 
of Nature and Art ... at last my longing to travel 
to wonderful distant places is satisfied. Even as a 
child, when I stood outside my father's country-house, 
and gazed at the distant mountains and discovered 
a windmill on the very Une of the horizon, it seemed 
to beckon me as it turned, my blood pulsed more 
quickly, my mind flew to distant regions, a strange 
longing often filled my eyes with tears. 



\ 
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Often it seems to me as if the enigma in onrselves 
were abont to be unriddled, as if we were sndd^y to 
see the transformation of all our f eelin|^ and strange 
experiences. Night surrounded me with a hundred 
tenrorSv the transparent moonlight sky was like a 
crystal dome overhead — ^in this world the most unusual 
feelings were as shadows. 

* Frans Stembald ' had the same intoxicated feeling 
for Nature: 



It 



I should like to fiU the whole world with songs of love» 
to move moonrise and sunrise to echo back my }oys 
and sorrows ; and trees, twigs, leaves, grasses to catch 
the melody and all repeat my music with a thousand 
tongues.** 

To the Romantic School, Music and Nature were 
a passion ; they longed to resolve all their feelings, 
like Byron, at one flash, into music. ' For thou^t 
fe too distant.' Nieht and the forest, moonlight and 
starlight, were in aU their sones. 

There is a background of landscape all through 
Franx StembaUPs Wanderings. 

In the novels of the eighteenth century landscape 
had had no place ; Hermes once gave a few lines to 
sunset, but excused it as an extravagance, and b^;ged 
readers and critics not to think that he only wanted 
to fill up the page. 

Rousseau altered this ; Sophie la Roche, in her 
FreundsdMfÜichen Frauenzimmerbriefen^ introduced 
ruins, moonUght scenery, hiUs, vales, and flowerixu[ 
hedges, etc., into scenes of thought and feeling ; and 
most of all, Goethe in Werther tunes scenery and 
soul to one key. In his later romances he avoided 
descriptions of scenery. Jean Paul» like Tieck in 
Fnmr Sternbali^ never spares us one sunset or sun- 
rise. Some of Tieck's concise descriptions are very 
telling, like Theodore Storm's at the present day : 

Rosy hght auivered on the blades of grass, and 
morning moved in waves along them. 

The redder the evening grew, the heavier became his 
dreams ; the darkened trees, tiie shadows ~ 
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acroM the fidda» tiMmoke from the loob of a litlia 
villaoa» and the alaia oomiiig into view one by 000 la 
the dnr— all Üda movad Urn daeply, movad fim to a 
wistful oompaarion lor himaaif. 

As Frans v^andeiB about the wood : 

Ha obaarvaa tha Iraaa laAactad in a iiwijhnonriiy 
pond. Ha had never looked at landacape with tliS 
plaaaiixa» it had never bean siven to Usi to dial win, tiie 
variooa ook>iiiB and their ahadowa» the cfaarm of tiie 
atillnaaa. the efEect of the ioliaae. as now in the dear 
water. Tin now he had never drawn a landacape^ 
onhr looked at it aa a neoeaaaiy adjunct to many 
historical pictnrea» had never lelt that Hletoa Natnva 
could he rs ftl f compoaa aomethinc whole and oonmleta 
in itaelf, and ao worthy to be repreaentad. 

Tieck's ahorter atoriea, isiiy talks and others, 
ahew taste for the mysterious and mdefinite 
aspects of Nature «^ reflections in water, rays of 
li^t, doud forms: 

They became to him the most fitting characters in 
which to record that indefinite in expr es si ble feeling 
which gave its special cokmr to his spintoal lile.'^ 

The pantheism of Boehme, with whom he was 
closely associated, always attracted him, and in 
Jena he came under the influence of Steffens, and 
also of Schellmg, whose philosophy of Nature called 
Nature a mysterious poem, a dreaming mind. This 
mind it became the diief aim of Novsüüs, as well as 
Tieck, to decipher. 

From simple descriptions of Nature he went on 
to read mystic meanings into her, seeking, p^cho- 
loeically in his novels and mystically in his fairy 
tales, to fathom the connection between natural 
phenomena and elementary human feeUng. Blond 
Egbert was the earUest example of this : 

Night looked sullenly through the windows, and the 
trees without rustled in the wet c<^ . . . ihe moon 
loofaed fitfully through breaks in the driving clouds." 

In the same book Bertha describes the horror of 
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londinciss, the vaf^oe loogings, and then the over- 
whdming delist in new impressioiis, which seiied 
her ^en she fled from home as a child and lost 
herself among the moontains. 

The RuneMert gives in a veiy powerful way the 
idea of the weird fascination wbixik the sabternmean 
powers were supposed to exert over men, alluring 
ftiMJ befooling thfflrii ^^ rousing their thirst for 
gold. 



^The demoniacal elements in mountain sceneiv, its 
crags and abysses, axe contrasted with id^c pmos. 
The tale is qprhüded over with descriptions of 
NatuitB, which give it a fairy-like effect." 

The most extraordinary product of this School 
was Novalis. With him everythinj^ resolved itsdf 
into mesentiment, twili^t, night, mto vague long- 
ings for a vague distant goal, which he expressed 
1^ the search for * the blue flower.* This is from 
Hannch von Ofterdingen : 

*The cheerful pa([eant of the {prions evening 
rocked him in soft imaginings ; the flower of his 
heart was visiUe now and then as by sheet light- 
ning.' He looked at Nature with the mystic's eye, 
and described her fantastically : 

I am never tiled of lookiiig minutely at tfaa difieient 
plants. Glowing plante are tfaa direct langnage of 
tfaa earth ; each new leal» each remarkable flower, is a 
my ster y which p roie cts itself, and becanse it cannot 
move with love ana kmging, nor attain to words, is a 
dumb, qmet plant. When in eoiitnde one finds soch 
a flower, does it njt seem as if all annmd it were 
brightened, and, best of all, do not tfaa Uttle leathered 
notes annmd it remain near ? One coold weep lor joy, 
and there, iar from the worid, stick hands and leet 
into tfaa earth, to take root, and never more leave so 
delightfal a ^wt. This green mysterious carpet of love 
is drawn over tiie whole earth. 

It is not surprising that nijght should attract this 
unnaturally excited imagination most of all : 

Sacred, incapreeeible, mysterioos Night, delidoas 
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balfwiw drops froni tiiy luiMli, fnui tiis poptiy 
xnoo mm I lit 1110 uMvj wiB^ €■ 1110 a|Mm»^ 



Night and death are de^ght and Uui. 

The faiiy-like tale idHymMh md LUb JRof^ 
with its channing penonificatiÖDS, is refrediiqg after 
all this: 

The violst told the stimwbeRy in oonfidenos^ ite toM 
her friend the goosebeny, iHio new ceased tp Jsec 
when Hyadntii went» eo the iriiole fudon and wm3 
soon knew it» and when Hyacinth went oat» 



from all tides cried ont» * Uitle Rose Is By isvoaiUsü' 
When he Roes into tiis wide worid to find tte land 0( 
Isis» he asks tlM way oi ihb airfmals, and of 




rocks» and treee^ and the flowen snils at hiuL tiie i 
ofier him a fresh drink» and there is w o n fafid 
when he comes homsi ' O that men coidd iindei stand 
the mnsic of Nature]' criee tiie listener hk tte talSL 
Then foik>ws a description of ' the sweet pssskwi for 
the being of Nature and her enchanting raptnree»' and 
the chann of the poetic imagination which finds *a 
great sympathy with man's heart ' in all the exte rna l 
worid. For example, in the breath of wind» ii^ch 
' with a thousand dark and dokxous notes seems to 
dissolve one's quiet grief into one deep melodious sirii 
of aU Nature.' 

'And am I myself other than the stream idien I gase 

gloomily down mto its waters and lose my thou^ts 
1 its fTow ? ' And in ecstasy the youth ^«*i^t«w : 
'Whoee heart does not leap for joy, when he leds 
Nature's innermost life in its fulness, when that power» 
ful feelinff , for ^riiich language has no other name than 
love and bliss, spreads like a vapour through his being» 
and he sinks, paipttating, on the daik allnrinc breast 
of Nature, ana his poor sdf is lost in the ovennidming 
waves of Joy ?'* 

Here we have the kc^ to the romantic f edin^ for 
Nature— communion of the soul with Nature m a 



twilight mood of dreamy absorptimi. 

Yet amidst all this, real ddi^ht in romantic 
scenery was not quite lacking: witness Hukcn's" 
Observations on Nature on a Jomney timmgh SwUxer-> 
land; and the genuine lyric of Nature» untainted by 
mystic and sickly influences» was still to be heardf, 
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as in EidiendorfPs beautifolf songs and his Tonf e- 

fliCMKSa 

The Romantic School» in fact» far as it erred from 
the path» did enlarge the Ufe of feeling generally» 
and with that» feeling for Nature» and modem litera- 
ture is still bound to it by a thousand threads. 

Our modem n4>ture has thus beai reached bv a 
patti which» with many deviations in its course» has 
come to us from a remote past» and is still carrj^ing 
us farther forwvd« 

Its present intensity is due to the growth of 
sdenoe» for althourii feeling has become more real- 
istic and matter-m-fzct in these days of dectridty 
and the microscope» love for Nature has increased 
with knowledge. Science has even become the in- 
vestigator of rdigicm» and the pantheistic tendency 
of me great jpoets has passed into us» either in tte 
idea of an all - present God» or in that of organic 
force wwking ummfi^ matter — the indestructiUe 
active principle of me in the re^cai of the visible. 
Our explorers craibine enthusiasm for Nature with 
their tirdess search for trath — ^for example» Hum- 
boldt» Haeckd» and Paul Gfissfddt ; and thou^^» 
as the shadow side to this lic^t» travdling and 
admiratimi of Nature have become a fashicm» yei 
who nowadays can watch a great sunset or a 
storm over me sea» and remain insensible to the 
inipression ? 

Landscape painting and poetry shew the same 
deviations from the straight line of developmait as 
in earlier times. Our gsuden craft» like our archi- 
tecture, is eclectic ; but the English park style is 
still the most adequate expression of preiS^dent 
taste : qpaces of tun with tree groups» a view over 
land or sea» gradual change from garden to fidd ; to 
which has betm added a wider cultivaticm of foreign 
plants. In landscane painting the sigz^ course 
IS very mariced: lanoscapes such as Boddin's» 
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entirely projec te d by the hnagfaiattnn and oom- 
qxmding to nothing on earth, nans tiM»äier inoinr 
ealleries with the most laithfid sta&slram Natore. 
it is the same with Uteratnre. In fictioo, novda 
which perpetuate the sentimental ihapeodics of an 
early period, and open their diapters with fiofoed 
desaiptions of landscape, stand tiat by side with the 
mastmv work of great writer»— lor example, Spid- 
hagen, Wilhelmine von Hillem, and Theodore Stonn. 

In poetry, the Ijrric of Nature is ineihanstMe> 
Heine, the neatest lyrist after Goethe, thoa|^ hia 
poetry has, nke the mzie, an endianting|y fidr body 
with a fish's tail, wrote in the TtmA t « tl# J7«rsr : 
• How infinitdy blissfdl is the feeUitf vAai the outer 
world of phenomena blends and narmoniaea witti 
the inner worid of feding; when green trees, 
thoughts, birds* songs, sweet mdanchoty, the aiure 
of heaven, memory, and the perfume of flowers, run 
together and form the lovdiest of arabesques.' 

But his ddigfat in Nature was spdlt b^ irony and 
straining after effect — for example, in The Fig Tree ; 
and although The Lotos Flower is a gem, and the 
North Sea Pictures shew the fine eye en a poet who, 
like B3nron and Shdley, can create myths, his per- 
sonifications as a whole are affected, and his personal 
feding is forced upon Nature for the sake of a witty 
effect. 

Every dement of Nature has found skQled inter- 
preters both in poetry and painting, and technical 
facility and truth of representaticm now stand on 
one levd with the appreciation of her charms. 
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NOTES 

iNTRODUCnON 

1. KriHsehs Gänfe. Comp. Viacher, ü^^ dm apiUekm 
Farmsinn^ and Carl du Prd, Psyckologü iw Lyrik. 

2. As in elqy Gkaiarkatparam, 

3. Comp. Humboldt» Catmas. Schnaaae» GuckickU der 
badendem KünsU. 

4. Soe Die Eniwickehini des NakifrgefMhUbei den Griechen 
WM Rihnem, Bioae. 

Cbaftxr I 

I. Luoos ac nanoca cooaecraat deorammie nominÜMit 
adpdlant seoetum iUud, quod sola revonentui vidont, Tao. 
Germ. Comp. Grimm, Deutsche Mvikdogie. 

3. Grimm. Simrock, Hmndbuch der Myikoloiie. 

3» 4» 5. Grimm. 

8. GesekickU der bildenden Künste. Comp. Grimm, 
Deniscke RecktsaUeriämer. 

7« Grimm. 

8. Camöie» Die Poesie. 

Cbaftxr n 

1. dement of Rome, i Cor. 19,9a Zoedd er , G eschic k t e 
der Besiehmgen swisdken Theologie und N e lmrmisunsch e f t. 

2. Comp. Vita S. BnsiUi. 

3. Basuii opera omnia. Parisoa, 173a 

4. Cosmos. 

5. Biese, Die Entmichehmg des NatnrgefMs bei den 
Griechen und Römern. 

6. MAangßs phHosophiques^ historifttes^ et Htt/raires. 

7. Homily 4. 8. Homily 6. 

9. Biese, Die Enimicheheng des NatureeUMs bei den 
Griechen und Römern. 

' In spring the Cydmian apple trees give blossom watered 
by river streams in uie hallowed warden of the ujrmphs ; in 
spring the buds grow and swell beneath the leafy shadow 
of the vine branch. But my heart knoweth no season of 
lespite ; nay, like the Thraoan blast that rageth with its 
Ujg^tning, so doth it bear down from Aphrodite's side, darit 
and feaness, with scorching frensy in its train, and torn 
its depths shaketh my heart with might' 

la Comp. Biese, afp. dt. 

XU Deutsche Rundschßu^ 1879^ 
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.w.^, v^viva, cillU not 

that this is true of Greek and Ron 

17. As in the Homeric time, wh» 
was held to be subject to and ui 
special deity. But it cannot be i 
was freer and bolder in the hymns 
very limited and monotonous. 

18. In Caihemerinon. 

19. Comp, fragrant gardens of Pi 
In Hamaitigenia he says th^ 

Nature originates m the deviL 

20. Ebeit. 

21. The. Robinsonade of the ht 
rocky island is interesting. 

22. Comp. Biese, op, ciu 

23. Comp.W Paultnum^ epist 19, 

24. Carm. not, 7. 25. Ei, 
26. Migne Pairol 60. 27. Aff^ 
28. Ebert 29 and 3 
31. Migne Patrol 58. 32. Cam 

33. Amanntas loci : Variorum Ubr 

34. Monum, Germ,, 4th ed., Leo, £ 

35. Deutsche Rundschau, 1882. 

36. Monum, German Histor,, pc 
Bciün 1881, ed. Dümmler. Alcuin, 

ß7. Zoeckler, Geschichte der Begiel 
ogte und Naturwissenschaft, * On rc 
on shores fringed by oak or beech 
depths of forests, on towering mou 
banks of great rivers, one sees the ndi 
buildini^ which on/»» «»*»^ — ' -- •• 
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38. Comp. Qrimnu Deutschs Mythologie, on the old Ger- 
mtmc kka ol a eomffict between winter aiul spring. 

j^ Dümmkr, vL Caroius ei Leo fapa. 

4a Walahfridi Strafai, De ctUiura hcrtorum. 

41. Comp. H. von Ekhen, Geschichte und System im 
mdtteUdtertuhen WeUtmsdümung. Stnttg. Cotta, 1887. 

Chapter III 

I. Ftuts, GesMckU im KteuMMüge. Beriin, 1883. 
3. AOatiiis, Symmicta , Codn, 165a. 

3. Deutsche Pilgerreisen fuich iem heiHgen Ltmie» 
Rodnicht nnd Meusner. Berlin, i88a 

4. For excellent bibttpen^iliical evidence see Die geo- 
mmfkMke Ketmtmis ier Mpem im MitteUter in tapptannt 
to MOnehmer AlUem. Zeihmg, January 1885. 

c^Comp. Oehlmann, Die Alpempässe im MitteUtew. 

6. Bieae, op. eit. 

7. F^. DißM, Lebern uud Werheier Troubadours. Zwickaot 
1839. 

8. Du Mimtesmugs FriMimgt von Lachmann-Hanpt 

\7Yfi 



9. Geschichte ier Malerei, woermann und Wottmann. 

la 'Detailed stndy of Nature had begun; but the 
attempt to blend tiie separate elements into a background 
landscape in perspective betrayed the insecurity aiä con- 
atraint of dilettante woHl at every point.' Ludwig Käm- 
merer 00 the period belore Van Evol in Die LoMdschatt t» 
der deutschen Kunst bis sum Tode Albrecht Durers. Leipiig» 
1S80. 

Chaptbr IV 

I. Die Kultur der Renmssmnee in Italien. 
3. Untereuckungen iß>er die hampamscke Wandmalerei. 
Leipflg, 1873. 

3. Cxmip. Schnaase, of. dt. 

4. Argon^ iL 319; in. 360^ 398. Comp. Qc. ad Att.^ 
iv. 18, 3. 

5. Renaissanee und Hmn a nismu s in Italien utul Deutsdk^ 
land. Berlin, 1883. (Oncken, Allgemeine Ge s c hi cht e in 
Einmliarstellungen, iL 8.) 

6. IHnerar. syr., BnrcUiardt iL 

7. Loci specie percussus, Burdchardt L 

8. In bis paper 'Kulturgeschichte und Natorwissen- 
scbaft ' {Deutsche Runischau. voL xiü.), which is full boA 
of original ideas and of exaggerated summary opinkms. 
Da Bos Reymood faUs to do justice to this, and altogether 
misf udges I%trardi's fedinf for Nature. After giving ttaa 
letter in proof of mediseviil {deling, he goes on to say : ^ Full 



tific though not a deep thinkei 
which IS too tragicaUy put, the wc 
of freeing itself from this position 
a witness to the change. 

9. Comp., toob D€ Gemalogia D 
2?* ^ ^^ HM^ows. brooks, flo 
ftc, that tiiese tilings ' aninmm 



13. OmbroM adva Che fl mio dno 

C^APxn y 
I. Raga, Gtff A iV to » <b( 2MfaA 
Beriin. 1881. {AUgtm. GnekMU 
joo Onckea.) DU n»H WOt 
StrMbaig, 1534. 

3. Z)» r«6M cctamcu tt novo t 

3- ilvtmmoa Giovm Ltons » L$ 

Porhfgussee di Vasco diGamatJM 

-ii1li7 ^^l?"^ *^ from Ramoa 

•n low toad, fnfi of mort beautiSl M 
•n evenrean. as »K» ■•..,. 



J. — 
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6. CaiscdoH d$ log vimju y d§C9thrimisniai fm kMmon 
per tHmr las $$pamoUs d$sds fimsi dsl m§lo XV. earn vmim 
doGumentos inedUos . . . ahordinaU iOmslrMdm for Dam 
Martin Fernanda ds NavaneU. Ifadxid, 1858. 

7. GeschickU des ZsUaUsrs dsf Enidsehmgsn. 

8. As he lay sick and despairing off Belem, an unknown 
voice said to him compassionately: 'O looll and skns 
to believe and serve thy God. ... He save thee the Ipeys 
of those barriers of the ocean sea ^iriiiai were cto se d with 
soch mighty chains, and thoa wast obeyed through many 
knds» and hast gained an honourable fame ^bxooAcmt 
Christendom.' In a letter to the IQng and Qnon of %Mda 
hi fourth vo3rage. 

9. Hmnboldt la Biese, of. cU, 

11. Zoeckler, Gssekichie dor BsMkmmim s w riuk sm TAsol- 
ogU und Naiurm s ss n sckmft 

12. F. Hammerich, 51 BirgiUa. 

13. Zoeckler, ojb, oU. 

14, 15, 16, 17. Comp. WQkens' Fray LmU d$ Loam. HaB«, 
1866. 

18. Hmnboldt 

19. Comp. Carridre, Die PossU. 

20. Zoeckler, in Hersog's Rsal • Encykl.^ zzL, refen to 
'Le Solitaire des Indes on la Vie de Giegoire Lopes.' Goems, 
JPm cknsiheks MysHk; S. Arnold. L#ftMi iCr GläMisni 
Ptench, Life of St Terssa. 

Chaftbr VI 

I. In Shaksspsars SMUsn, chap. 4, Hense treats Shakes- 
neare's attitade towards Natnre vary suggestively ; but I 
nave gone my own way. 

3. Hamlsi, is:' ihe canker galls the infsnts of the 
spring too oft before their buttons be disclosed.' Comp. 
L I ; Ramso and Juliet, L i ; Henry VI., part a, UL i ; 
Tempest, L 2. 

3. Comp. Henkel, Das Goetk^scke GMcknis ; Henry /F., 
and pt, iv. 4 ; Richard II,, L i ; OtheUo^ iii 3, and ▼. 2 ; 
Cytnbeline, iL 4 ; King John, iL 2 ; Hamlet, iii I ; Tempesi, 
It. 3. 

4. See Hense for bncolic idyOic traits. 

5. PoeHsckelPersanifikaHon in gfieddsckan Diihinngen. 

cbaptbr vn 

1. Cam^^otnnajm^üdmdanlandsehataichanNaimsims 
dar Griechen und Römar, Vorstudien m einer Archäologie der 
Landschaftsmalerei. München, 1871. 

2. Comp. SchnsLoae, GeuhichU der bildenden Künste im ts 
Jahrhundert, e^ted by LSbke. Stnttpirt, 1879. 



lo. In what follows, I hai 
Rosenberg's interesting writin) 
+4, 1884-85), and stUl more 
Carriäre, aa I mvseU only know 
Berlin u>d Humch. 

0^. c*f. 
Chaptkk 
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3. ZoecUer. 

^ Camp. Hue, SffrwAm FfM 

'. Camp. Hubert, KMtu Sclm 
>. ZoBrMf. etc 

.. Comp. Ublud, Sckri/Um m 
itmlSmgt, AHe hoch and niedv d 
planti, ivy, hoUy, box, and wiDo 
wintar. 

8 end 9. UUuid. la Wnndei 

13. Fred Coha. 'Du Gärtnt 1 
D. »midtiJtm il, 1870. In Italy 
tbcn wu a change to this flxtent, tl 
f%t, bot allomd to grow nat 
rep we p ted uke tnuuition from 1 
hm architectural fonns to the i 
The paMJon ibr flowen-— the ai 



3. W. H. lUebl states {Kvk 
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but that thioai^ iaguiknm plantiiiff of cUpt troM in fines 
•ad era« finot» •une sort ol artistic effect had been pro* 
dvoed. Clesilv the princtnles ol Fkvnch gaideiiNcrsft 1^ 
bsceme a iMm accepted dogma d taste. Rkhl contrasts 
the periwig penod wtidi the mediaeval, and conchides tiiat 
ISbm m s diwva l backaroiinds of pktoxes implied leding for 
the wild and romanBc He says: 'In tiie Middle Ages the 
paintens chose romantic jagged forms d moontains and 
nxice lor bsc k groiinds, hence the wild, bare, and arid 
co unt ed as a p rotot y pe of beantifnl sceneiy, while some 
cs aiuri e s later such iorms were held to be too rustic and 
irregular lor beauty/ One cannot entirely snee with this. 
lie weskens it hhnself in what loUows. «It was not a 
real scene which rose Alp-like before their mind's ejre, but 
an ima|dnary and sscred one ; their fantastic» romantic 
Ideal cei&edKr roush and mgged environment*: and adds, 
arguhig in a drae, 'Their minds passed then to reu 
portnitnre of Nature^ and decided tbe landscape eye of 
me period.' My own opinion is tiiat the loftiness oit the 
«heroic* mountain bacfcgrounds seemed suitable lor the 
sscred subjects which loomed so laige and sublime in their 
own minds, and that these back^pronnds did not reveal 
their ideal of landscape beauty, nor ' a romantic ledinff lo^ 
Nature,' nor ' a taste lor the romantic,' nor yet a wondvous 
chanfe of view in the periwig period. 

14. In his HmhmM /V q fn w w of 1883 {Bmirägi nut 
G ntkic k f§ d$9 NahirgtfifkU), after an incooiplete survey of 
ancient and modem writings on the subject, winter sketches 
the devdopment of modem leding lor Nature in GcanoBany 
from Opits to 1 770, as shewn in the fiterature of that perioa, 
%fffi«*g his 'if t fcM' m n f<ni5 chiefly upon Cioedeke's D§ufjch9 
Dukimmg. 

1$. (xaup. Chovdius Dis bedeuiendsteH tUttUckem Rommtis 
d$9 17 JMrkm tuUr is. Letpag, 1866. 

i6. Chovdius. 

17. Danid Lohenstein's Bimnm. Breelau, 1689. 

Cbaptsr IX 

1. FnShm von J)htaiih,Dnti$ck0 Volks um^ 
iüi§r des 17 und 18 J^hrkimdsrts^ 187s. 

3. Goeddse - TIttmannschen Sammlung» züL, Tmte- 
NmchUgM. 

3. GsschkkU dsf diuiscksn UtisriUitr. 

4. Tlttmann's DstOscks Dickisrdss 17 Jmkfhu ndsrU ^ vol vL 
5« Coom., too, iv. 5 : ' Die ihr alles hört und saget, Luft 

UM Porst und Meer durehjacet ; Echo, Sonne, Mmd, und 
\l^hid. Sagt mir doch, wo stedkt mein IQnd ? ' 
si. ' Den sanften West bewegt mein Klagen, Es rauscht 



w^^'ti'^ «od mod,, mj 



JII«-^?'*^"** Bear Witt mr 

™yr»nTO ; Wim« I mtm tbu 
,.?• *-*™P- iKcb von P»1W . 
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2. GescUfte Zwang und GriHen Eatwdhn nicht dieie 

Trift; 
Ich finde hkr im Stillen Des Unmuts Gecengift 
Es webet, walH, und spielet. Das Lanb nm jeden 

Strsnch, 
Und jede Stande fühlet Des lanen Zcphyis Kanch. 
Was mir vor Augen schwdiMt Geftnt nnd hftpft nnd 

singt. 
Und aOes, alles lebet. Und alles scheint veriüngt 
Ihr Thiler nnd ihr H6hen Die Lust nnd Sonmier 

schmückt I 
Ench nngestflrt sn sehen, Ist, was mein Hers eranickt. 
IMe Rdsnng freier Felder Beschämt der GArten Flacht, 
Und in die offnen Wilder ^^Hrd ohne Zwang gelacht ... • 
In jähriich neuen Schätsen aeigt sich des TAtwimMti»*^ 

Glück, 
UndFreiheitundErgStsenErlieitemseinenBlick... . 
Ihm prangt die fette Weide Und die betaute Flur ; 
Ihm grünet Lust und Fteude Ihm malet die Natur.' 
*3. LiUeraiur geschieht. 

4. Sämüicke poeHsche Wnke, J. P. Us. Leipsig, 1786. 

5. Sämüiche Werke, Berlin, 1803. 

6. SämtHehe Werke, J. G. Jacobi, vol. viiL Zurich, i88a. 

7. He said ol his garden at Frdbuig, which was laid out 
in terraces on a slope, tiiat all that Flora and P6mona could 
offer was gathored there. It had a special Pöefs Comer on 
a hillock under a poplar, iHiere a moss-covered seat was 
laid for him upon some limestone rock-work ; white and 
yellow jasmine grew round, and laurels and mjrrtles hunc 
down over his head. Here he would rest when he walked 
in the sun ; on his left was a mossy Ara, a httle artificial 
stone altar on which he laid his book, and from here he 
could gaze across the visible bit of the distant Rhine to the 
Vosges, and sive himself up undisturbed to his thoughts. 

8. Gessners Schriften. Zurich, 1770. 

9. Spalding, Die BesHmnnmg dee Menscken. Leipzig, 1768. 

10. lOopstock's Briefe, Brunswick, 1867. 

11. Comp. Oiif, 'Die Kunst Tialfs' and 'Winterfreuden.' 
19. Briefe, 

13. Julian Schmidt. 

14. Comp, his letters from Switzerland, which contain 
nothing particular about the scenery, although he crossed 
tibe Lake of Zurich, and ' a wicked mountain^ to the Lake 
of Zug and Lucerne. 

15. Claudius, who, at a time when the lyric both of 
poe&y and music was lost in Germany in conventional tea 
and coffee songs, was the first to red&KOver the direct expies- 
sion of feeling— that is. Nature feeling. {Stana'MHtmshuek.) 



3- Bibliothek des litterar. VeTi 

4. Descriptio Larii locus. Mi 

5. IlintrariMMi Basii, 1624. 
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VAt ü» EnttttkuHf und Entmü 

7. Comp. Eiicb Schmidt, i 
Goßilu, Jena, 1875. 

8. Renutrka on ■overal parte < 

9. Letton of Lad7 M. Wortiby 

10. Friedlinder, op. dt. 

11. Schmidt MoMT's deacrip 
PätHoÜscIuH Phamtasi^m u most i 

13. Laprade addnces Uttts of 
£« StmÜHunt df U Nattin (and oc 
iriüch I have dealt with dsewhere. 
with Lapcade, altboni^ he ia thea 
the nibiect comprehewivelT and 
point ia that cA Catholic theok 
neUng for Nature from religion, 
bdievtfa. The bo(A is well writ 
bat omly touchea the anriace and m 
ia Üiaa laid down : ' Le vrai aentii 
poMque, le seul Ucond et piiiiMan< 
danger, eat celoi qui ne ateue 
^^ea de U penato de Dien.^^Hi 
any impOTtanc expreaaions of feet 
claaricawitht 'LegtoiedelaFrani 
and ' L'tme humaine eat le bnt «i* ' 
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clioi6 oo'iuM hftino di6giiM6 ot mo dAdttratioo do t pk &t tt 
khkfoä M et 4 la rtiigkML D n'y a dm traoo teMittiiMiit 
WMtima ot puDloiid wsd attiro I'artltio ot la potHv wa lia 
apbodeiifa ae la crteoon, r^vtetiioaa dn moiide invMble» 
No demaades paa an dbc-hnHidiiio ilMa la poMa da la 
Katm^ paa plot que cdla da ooBor/ Bafk» iMwa M'tet 
poMque dai tdenoes de la Natme»' hat hia bcüliaiit proea 
paintmg lacks ' la prteenoe de Dieo, la r^vtetioo da Tiiifiiii 
•M harmooiea de r4ine et da la Nature n'exietQiit paa pour 
BaHoii .... plot da la iliMcMnqiie qaa da vrai aeaKtmeBt 
de la Natofe.' 

It. Comp, tlia aaiden of Elyriom in Lm N o mM § HAaiui 
' Where tlie garmner^s hand ia noidieie to be dieoernad» 
nothing ooDtradictB the idea of a deeert lelaad, and I cannot 
perceive any footstepa oi men ... yoQ eee noüiing here 
m an exact row» nothing level. Nature plante nothing by 
therukr.' 

14. (Kuvr$$ de laequei Bemmiin HmH 4$ Smiui Fi$n$. 

15. *B. de S. jnme a plue qua Rouanan ka lacuMa 
nx)pres du pa3raagiste, Tamour mtaa da pitto r eequab la 
Vive cuiioaite dee citee, dee animaux, et dee plantee, la 
conleuretuneoertainemagieep6cialBdnpinceau. Lanade 
adds the rraroof : 'Sapena6eieligleuseestaa-dessousoesoa 
talent d'aroste et en abaiase le mveaa.' 

16. Voyage rmmd ike WoHl, 1773-1775. 

17. Paul Lemnius, 1597» Lmmdes ia2ptfa#; 
1777-1779 ; Rdlstab, 179^ Auiflueki imm der Ineei 
Navest, 1800» WamdenmgemdmcM die Ineei RMgem ; Gr 
1805 ; InHgenm^ Sireifeup dmch dae RugenUmd. J. P. 
Hackert in 1762, and K. D. Fhedrichs in 1793, painted the 
scenery. Comp. £. Boll, Die Ineei BMgen. i8s3. 




C&APTXB XII 

I. Comp. Gottschall, PoeHh. Breslau, 1853« 
3. ÜOm Oeeüm und die Lieder aiier VOker. Simtiiche 
Werke, TeU 7. 

3. Op* di.^ Teil I j. 

4. Znr Pkiiosapkie und GesckickU, 2 TeiL 

$. J. G. Sulzer's Unierredun^n Om die Sekenkeii der 

Gegeneiände der Na$miekre is typical CSiaiites describes 
Ids conversion to the love of Nature by hie friend Eukratas. 
Eakrates woke him at dawn and led aim to a hill doee bjr» 
aa the sun rose. The fresh air. the birds* songs, and tna 
nMe landscape move him, and Eukratas points out that 
the love of Nature is the ' most natural of pleasures,' making 
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ix>iour, and warns Charites to a 
passions. ' Yonder brook is a pict 
as it runs auietly between its bank 
grass and nowers border it ; but *« 
tnmultiioosly, all this ornament is tc 
tarbkL To ddight in Nature the i 
Sbe ia a sanctity only approached 
OQ^ the quiet stream shews the sky 

< |- so it is only on quiet souls that Natui 

mfled water reflects nothing.' He 

1'^' liMs* aongs, flowen, and brooks, an 

in the woods, ' all his senses c^ien to 
which are ' rajrs from that source < 
of which will one day bless the so« 
convinced that Nature cannot be ov> 
art is endlessly great. 

6. Vom Gefühl d$$ Schönen und 
Winter. 

f. Comp. Dms PluchÜgsie. 'Tadle; 
Bald verhallend sösses Lied,' oder ' Ni 

8. Herder's i/scA/a<5,Düntser und! 

9. BoroBy's Der funge Goethe. 
la Die Spröde^ Du Bekehrte, h 

LnmOt Gegenwart. 

II. Laprade is all admiration ft: 
^i. artiste et poete inspire du senümen 

, |!'< ou'il exceUe ä peindre le monde toMci 

run par Tautre, qu'il m^ les imagi 

<;:|j| 4 l'espression des sentiments intime 

- 1! former qu'un seul tissu. . . . Tm 
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• » . ' Goethe est la plns hauteTexpressum po^tique des 
tsndeiices de notie siede vers le monde exterieor et la 
pliilosopilie de la Nature.' 

12. Comjp, Tagebücher und Bfiefe Goethe's aus Italien am 
Frau van stein und Herder. £. Schmidt, Weimar, x886. 

13. Jiifiaii Schmidt. 

14. TA#I^Nlyo/ JA« L4iA# breathes a deUffhtfol freshness, the 
very rairit of moontain and wood, free alike from the moral 
pieadmng of Wordsworth, and from the storms of passion. 

15. Laprade. 

la 'Sa formnle riiiciense, c'est nne question ; sa p<ns<% 
G*est le doate . . . rartiste divinise chaqae dttaaL Soo 
paatbtisme ne ^^ppkqae pas seulement 4 Tensemble des 
clioses ; Dien toot entier est r6ellement present poor tad 
dans chaqne fragment de matidre dans le plus immcmds 
animal • • • c'est nne rttigion anssi vieille que Thnmaniti 
decline ; oela s'appelle porement et simpleinent le tttkhf» 
isnne.* (Lrarade.) 

17. Vor^mie im jSstheiih. Comfxire 'With every 
genius a new Nature is created for us in the further nm^ 
veiling of the old.' 2 Aufl. Berlin Reimer^ 1827. 

i8. 'lÜDS a lily softly swayinff in the hushed air, so my 
beug moves in its elements, m lue charming dream of her.* 
'Oar souls rush forward in colossal plans, lik» ea m lting 
streams rushing p erpetually through mountain and lorert/ 
' U the old mute rock of Fate did not stand opposing them» 
the waves of the heart would never foam so beautifully and 
become mind.' 'There is a night in the soul whioi no 
l^bam of starhght, not even dry wood, illuminates,' etc 

ig. Comp. Tieck's Biograpku von Koephe. Brandes. 

ea Fram Stembald, I. Berlin, 1798. 

21. Haym, Die romanHsche Schule. Berhn, :87a 

22. PhmUasuSt L Berlin, 1812. 

23. 'A young hunter was sitting in the heart ci iSbte 
mi?»"*fi'"« in a thou^^tful mood bende his fowUng-pieoe» 
wfaQe the noise of the water and the woods was soundinc 
thfoo^ the solitude ... it new darker . . . the birds cI 
ni|^t began to shoot with fitful wing alon^ their macy 
courses • • • unthinkinf^ he pulled a stragghncr root fiom 
the earth, and on the mstant heard with afiright a stifled 
moan undernound, which winded downwards hi ddelnl 
tones» and died plaintively away in the deep distancei 
The sound went through his inmost heart ; it sdsed him as 
If he had unwittingly touched the wound, ol which the dying 
feame of Nature was expiring in its agony.' (Runenberg.) 

. 24. Hymnen an die Nacht. 

25. In Die Lehrlinge von Sais. 

26. Athenäum, üL, i8oa 
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Addison. 231, 265, 292. 
■«schjias, 153, 176. 
~~ippa V. Nettesheim, 201. 

Egbert,«». 

AponoiA)tRhoi«;,ia(M. 
Apoltoota. adoota., S. i 

Apoleiiis, IS. 
Aonimity Thomii. ic9 

gb«t V. ÄSÜ'IJ 

„■I Arib<^7a. 

,i: 'ic; Ariorto^ »7. 

AmMiaiMs, 10. 

^™*oö^ 16, 36, 3g, ,00, 
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Chlotaii^b 54t 
ChiyKXtoaiy 59t 4^ 

Claiidiiis» 254. 
dement of Kome» ja 
V. Qngny» AbM mT, 73. 
Cobiuia, ^nttoria« 130. 
Gihimtas» X4X» 145, 15a 
CxJuinena, 61. 
Comdlle. 196. 
ComeUa» x8. 
CofrpggiOy i88. 
Cowley» 391. 
Ciaiiier, 310, 312. 
Cronegk, 239. 
Cnigot» 240. 
Ccyp, 197. 
Cyprian, 42. 

DaMTB, 99, XOX, XO6, XXOb 

X17. 130- 
Darine, 120. 

Defoe, 233. 

Dioniaiii» da B. S. Sepolcbio» 

X18. 
Domidins, 50» 5x. 
Dxacontiiis, 48. 
Drayton, 223. 
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